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REFLECTIONS, &c. 



JULY I. 
Fordgn JYontr* 

All our com, and a great number of oar vef(e- 
tables, come from foreign conutries, and generaJly 
Aom warmer clunates than oars : most of them 
finnn Italy. Italy got them from Greece, and Greece 
had them from the East. When Aof erica was dia> 
covered, a great namber of plants and flowers 
were found there, which were till then nnknowo, 
an^ which have since been transplanted into En- 
rope with much success. The English still take a 
great deal of troable, at tliistime, to cultivate the 
North American plants in their country. Most of 
the different sorts of com, of which men and ani* 
mala make their best food, are grass plants ; but 
thovgh oar fields are now covered with them, they 
are foreign to us. Rye and wheat are indigenotta 
in Little Tartary and Siberia, where they still grow 
withont culture. As for barley and oats, we are 
igw»raiit indeed from wh«Bce they come ; but it 
is certain they are not indigenous in our climate ; 
or it would not be necessary to cultivate them. 
Bice is the produce of Ethiopia. Since the be- 
giniung of this century, it has been cultivated also 
in America; and they now send us from thence, 
every year, vessels entirely laden with those use- 
ful seeds. The buek-wheatcomM originally from 
Asia : The Crusadesmade it known in Italy ; ftom 
whence it came into Germany. Most of our her-.^ 
Vol IL B 
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bageand vegetables also have a foreign origin. 
Borage comes from Syria, cresses from Crete, can- 
liflower from Cyprus, and asparagus from Asia. 
We are indebted to Italy ibr thechervil. Aneth 
comes from Portugal and Spain, fennel from the 
Canary Islands, anise and parsley from Egypt. 
Garlic is the produce of the East. Shalots come 
from Siberia, and horse-radish from China. We 
bwe the kidney-beans to the East Indies, tlie gourds 
to Astracan, the lentiJs to Prance, the potatoes to 
Brazil. The Spaniards found tobacco at Tobacco, 
a province of Jucatan vk Amcric*. The ornaments 
of our gardens, the most beautiful flowers, are also 
foi-eign pixxiuctiona. Jessangune cornea from -the 
$aat Indies, the elder^ee from Persia, the tuUp 
isam Qapyadociiv, the daffodil from Italy, the lilj^ 
from Syri«v» th« tube-rose from Java and Ceylon* 
the carnation and .pink from Italyji- the aster fmm 
China^ &c. ' 

With what .goodnes* does God thus provide 
for our happiness and enjoyment, by maiking t:vea, 
the most remote comityies ooniribute (owfirds^ it I 
But Ut us, at the same time, le«um. the constHv- 
tion o/ the globe which we inhabit. The^ ia 
an universal tranainitfratiM^ over all the earths 
Men, aninfuiLs, and . vegetables, transplant tbeni«< 
selves, and go from one jregioa to anotheff, and 
tiiis transmigration willonly end with our globe. 



JULY II. 

7A« Ttaat^tmoHm <^ «A« Caiarpmaim. 

< "THE tnmsfovmotkdn of the eatrnpillan into hat« 
tnrAiet is eectainiy qb» of themost wonderful phc> 
nMneii» In natiire, «nd Aeeerre* our attent^ ea 
imy ftcoooats. Ihs manlier ia which the eater* 
piUaxs prepare lox their chao^B is -very eoEtraovdi- 
maxy, Xhey do DOt.aU at onoe lmcma» htttterflksr 
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1ratpa8Stoitbr>»iMI«*<^^ AfhsrIiCvtaigtiiKe 
or fbar times shed its totit, the caterpillar sttipt' 
itself of its hist 4tin, aod Iweomes « sabstimctf 
which doesnotin anyHungreseitible a Bvlng cre«- 
tare. It is wrapt tip in ft hag called « ehrysfdi«, 
or nympha, and which Iffsomewhat Hke a child 
in swadling elothes. The caterpilhir remahis iit 
that state, <me, two, or three weck», sometimef 
six xnontiiSf tHl at last it comes ont of this ktnd of 
sepulchre onder the ibrm of a 'htrtterfly. There 
are, properly speakinff, tw* sorts of batterfUes ; 
the wings of the one are raisett, and those of xht 
other arc flat; the fcrmer tfy by day, the latter 
by night in genecjil. The caterpillar or the night 
bfitterfly spins itscfff^a hagv and shuts itself up, or 
buries itself in it, when the time for its transfor- 
mation draws nigh. Those that are to t>« day but* 
terflxes hang tiienttefves up in the open air, on a 
tree, a plant, a wall » or some such thing. Forthi*^ 
purpose, they-make ^emselves a small web with 
very fine thread, and then, turning theroselvet 
upside eNjwn, tKey suspend themselves so that 
thetr heads are a Httle tamed towards the top. 
Some of these, and particularly those we call 
hairy caterpfnars, remain in that state, hanging; 
perpendicularly with -flieif heads down. Others 
spin themstiH'es a tliread, which goes round the 
ipiddle of tineir body, and is fastened at the two 
sides. It is in one or other of these two ways that 
they ]»epare themselves for their great change. 
Thns^ both sert of caterpillars bury themselves iu. 
amaomer alive, and seem to wait patiently the 
end 0i tlieir oaitttppillar state, as if they foresaw, 
that, after a short jt^epese, tliey were to receive a 
siew existence, and would appear again under a 
brUHant fcHnn. 

The death and resarrectkm of the righteous may 
w^l be compared to the transformation of the ca- 
terpillnr into liie butterfly. To a true Christian,.' 
death is but a sleep, a soft repose after the pains 
and misery of tiito woiid j » mare, monantt iJ^. 
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which he is ooly deprived of motion aad life, ia 
order to appear again in glory, and to enter into, 
a new and better existence. What is a caterpillar ! 
A creeping worm, blind and despised, which, 
while it drags on its l^fe, is exposed to numberless 
accidents and persecutions. Is the lot of man 
in this world much better 1 The caterpillar pre* 
pares, with great care, for its transformation, and 
that state of weakness and insensibility in which 
it is to fall for a short time. It is^ exactly the same 
with a good man. He prepares a long time before 
his death for this great change, and he waits with 
joy and tranquillity for the happy moment in which 
he is to enter into a better s^te. The sle^ of the 
caterpillar does not last for ever; it is only the 
forerunner of a more perfect state. It crawls at 
first upon the ground ; it then takes wing, and 
flies into the ur. At first it was blind ; it after- 
wards receives sight, and'eiyoys a thousand agree- 
able sensations unknown to it before. It formerly 
fed stupidly on gross food ; it now goes from flower 
to flower, living on honey and dew, and conti- 
nually varying its enjoyments. In all this, we be- 
hold a lively image of the death and resurrection 
of the' righteous man. His weak earthly bodj' ap- 
pears again in a glorious state of perfection after 
his resurrection. As a mortal, he was attached to 
the world, subject to passions, taken up with sen- 
sual and earthly objects ; but after his resurrection* 
his body is disengaged from this earth : He hovers 
over millions of worlds, and, with a clear and dis- 
tinct view, he takes in all nature at aoce. His mind 
soars infinitely higher still ; he draws nigh even 
to the Deity, and gives way to the most snblime 
meditations. Before his death, he was blind in ^ 
the pursuit of truth ; now he sees, and can behold * 
it in its full lustre. His body being spiritual and 
incorruptible, he no longer requires gross food to 
satisfy his hunger. Very ditTereut sensations now 
fonn his happiness, and liis heart overflows with 
purer joys. If inch is the happy change we maf 
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expect, let ua early prepare for it. If oar present 
state ifl bnt transitory and imperfect, let us not . 
make it oar chief object, and let not the momenti 
xie pass here appear im eternity to us. 



JTJLT in. 

Tkt Silk Worm, 

TIIE race of caterpillars, which divide into two 
general classes (those of noctomal and diurnal 
butterflies),' have also different families among 
them, each of which has its distinct character 
and properties. The name of silk-worm is given 
to one of these: This caterpillar, like the others, 
is comi)08ed of several moveable rings, and is 
well furnished with feet and claws to rest and ilx 
itself where it pleases. It has two rows of teeth^ 
which do not move, up and down like ours, bat 
from right to left, in order to press, cot, and tear 
the leaves everyway. The whole length of its 
back, we may see through its skin a vessel which 
swells every now and then, and performs the func- 
tion of the heart. This worm has nine orifices on 
each side, which correspond with so many hrngs, 
and assist the circtdation of the chyle, ornatritive 
juice. Under the mouth it has a kind of reel, with 
two holes, through which it puts out two drops of 
the gum with which its bag is filled. Itiey are 
like two distaffs continually supplying the mats' 
rials for making its thread. The gum which runs 
through the two holes takes that form, and length- 
ens into a double thread, which loses suddenly its 
fluidity, and acquires the consistence necessary to 
support or to contain the worm. When it is time 
to be inclosed in it, it joins the two threads tog^ 
ther, glueing them one over another with its fore 
feet. This double f hread is not only very fine, but 
^so very strong, and of an astonishing lengthy 
Kach.tHk-^ironn'8 bag has a sttk thread near as long 
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•a 900 0^; And m tbia thread ia double^ and all 
along joined together, each bag must coutaio 
1000 ella of tilk, though the whole together does 
inot weigh above two grains xmd a half. The life 
of this insect, whilst it is still a worm, is very 
short ; and yet it passes through different states 
which insensibly briag k to» perfection. At the 
flrst coming out of the eg^, it is extremely small, 
perfectly black, and its head is still a finer black 
than the rest of its body. Some days after it begins 
to grow whitish, or of a dark grey colour. Its 
coat then becomes ragged and dirty. It throws i)t 
off, and appears in a new dreas. It becomes laige, 
mid much wluter, but rather tinged with green, 
m U feeds on green leaves. Aibtf a few days more 
or lesa, according to the degree of heat, and qua* 
lity of its food and constitution, k ceases to eat. 
It goes to sleep for about two days, then works 
nod frets itself extremely. It becomes almost red 
with the efforts it makes. Its akin wrinkles and 
f hrivels up. It throws it qff a second time, and 
with it casts, away i^ feet. Behold it new dresaed 
three times in the space of three weeks or amonth* 
tt begins again to eat, and might then pa-afor a 
different creature, so unlike in head, colonr, and 
irorm« to what it was before. After having again 
eaten for some days, it falls again into a lethaagy, 
in recovering from which* k changes once more 
its coat. That is the third skin it has thrown off 
•ince it eame out of the shell, it atill continaea to 
eat some time, then reauounoiing ail food, k pro. 
pares iiaelf a retreat* and drawa out of its body a 
ailk.thr«ad« which it wraps round itself orach «a 
ve wind thread round an oval piece of wood. 
This consists of extreme fin« silken threads. K 
ceata qnieUy in the bag k has spun for itself, nntU 
the end of a fortnight, when it vonld break 
thK»Hgh« and make its way out, if it was not pre* 
vented* by putting k into a ova» or hot sun, in 
order to Itill k. Those silk bags are thrown into 
iKft water, and itin«i4 ahaut wkh hin%k0rwp, t^ 
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w liMMem Ike ends of the ailk, wMdMure •AcrvAnU 

I iPDWid OB rMl« Bade Car tkepwytM. 

I Timvitttto a worai«.or« onterpiilacv tixat we 

I owe the huaary o£ our clothi^^ Tlii^ leflectHm 

^■fffatto heMMe w. Can we l» vAto o€ the lilk 

wHh which we aie coeered, wbea we ceaMdcr to 

what we owe it, and hew little we ooncUres con« 
f. trifaate tewwdcit? Let ns reAeei, Ihateren the 

taottdaapioable things hare bea» cMaled liur the 
t advn«a0e and ate of auekiML Awem, whioh 

w« toaKe deign to hioh. at, baoeMe» a blew. 

ia« to whole 9n>nM:ee» acooiidenbie oiycct of 

tnde^ aMd atoauceef adrab 
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"VH^N the isn reflect* iu raye on drope of 

water whieh. £dl from the ekwdt* and we en 

placed with cor backa to the mo, and with the 

cloadA opposite to OB, we obaenre a rainbow. We 

may consider the drops of rain as litOe transparent 

balls, on which the.taya faU, and are twice bro- 

ken, and once reflected. From thence proceed 

1 the ookmrs in tk^ rainbow* Tkey are seven in 

I nnmber, and in the following order : red, orange, 

I yellow, green, bine, perple, and riolet. These 

I coloors appearto nracbthe aaoie IrnAy, according 

I as the ekmd behind is daiker, and the drops of 

I rain fidl the cloaer. The drape, fisUingcootinaaUy, 

prodnce a new lainbew every moment, and as 

each apectater has hie paeticalar situation, from 

( whence heobsarvea this phenomenon, it so hap* 

peas that two neneamiot, properly speaking, see 

the saaae ndnbow. This meteor can only last 

while the fain continnei to £alL To cemider a 

rainbow merely as a phenomenon of natare, it is 

one of the finest sights imaginable. It is a^pie- 

tore die most b—ntiftillyeotoMed of any tka G«m> 
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tor has given us. Bat when we reflect that God 
has made this meteor a sign of his pardon, and of 
the covenant he vouchsafed to make with man- 
hind, we fiAd subject for more than one edifying 
reflection. There cannot be a rainbow when it 
rains over tiie whole horiaE<m* Every time, then, 
that this beautifol meteor appears, we may be cer* 
taan that we have no deluge to appr^end, as in a 
deluge it must rain violently from every part of 
the sky. Thus, when the sky is only covered with 
clouds on one side, and the sun appears ea die 
other, it is a sign that these dark clouds will di»* 
perse, and that the sky will soon become serene. 
This is also the reason why we cannot see a rain- 
bow unless the sun is behind us, and the rain op- 
posite to us. The sun and rain must appear at the 
same time, in order to form a rainbow. No co- 
lours would be seen if the sky was too light ; there- 
fore, where it appears, the horizon must be co- 
vered with dark clouds. Neither could the co- 
lours in the rainbow exist, without the redaction 
«f the rays of iht sun upon it. 

JULY V. 

The BircU* NuU. 

TYIE constmction of the birds' nests discover* 
■lany curious objects which cannot be indifferent 
to a reflecting mind desirous of information. Who 
is there that would not admire those regular little 
edifices, composed of so many different materials^ 
collected and put in order with so much care and 
jndgmeut, constructed with such industry, ele^ 
gance, and neatness, without any other tool thai) 
• bill and two claws I It is not so wonderful 
th%t men can erect great buildings* according to 
the rules of art, when we consider that tlie artists 
are endowed with reason, and have abundance of 
tools and inateriaU for iU Bnt, that a bini« an- 
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provided wM3i any fhiiig ISmt the purpose, except 
its bill and claws, sfaoald be capable of niYitins 
so mncb regularity, solidity, and jadgment, in 
the eonfltnictioii of its nest, is what we ran never 
too'imiGh admire. Kothing is more wonSerfol 
tlian the nest of a goldllneh. The inside of it it 
lined witii cotton, wool, and fine silky threads. 
The outside is ii^>ven widi thick moss, the co- 
kmr of which resembles the bark of the tree on 
which the nest is laid, in otder that it should be 
less observed, and less exposed' to the eyes of 
passengers. There are some nests in which the 
hair, the down, and the straws, ate cvrionsly laid 
across and interwoven. There are oihen, where- 
in all €ne parts are neatly Joined and tied together 
with a tiiread which Ae bird makes for itself of 
flax, tow, and hone-hair, and more generally of 
spiders' webs. Some birds (for example the black- 
bird and lapwing) plaster over the inside of their 
nest with a thin coat of mortar, which cements 
and keeps together all the bottom parts ; and then 
while it is fresh, they stick some moss to it, in 
order to make it warm and close. The swallow's 
nest is of a different constraction from the rest. 
They neither require sticks, straws, nor ligaments. 
They know how to compose a sort of cement, with 
which they make themselves nests, perfectly se« 
cnre, neat, and con^nient. Their method of 
nfoistt^ing this cement is by going frequently to 
itip their breasts into the water,- and then shakhif 
ir off upon it, tin it is thoroughly steeped, after 
which they work it up together with their bills. 
But the most extraordinary of all the nests are 
those which certain Indian birds suspend with 
great art upon the branches of trees, in order ta 
secure themselves flt>m the pumttof several ani- 
mals and insects. In general, each ^ecies of bird^ 
has its particular manner of placing its nest. Some 
build them on houses, others bn trees; some -an- x 
derthe grassi others in the gix)und ; but all in the 
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maaner bett ailtpteil <br tiiHir Menrity, th» briiis> 
iog up of their yeuag, md the praeervatioa -of 
their species. 

Such is the wonderful inatinet of hirds ia the 
eonstniction andfitnetioii of their Betts; from 
.whence one may natpreUy coDclnde with eextai»> 
ty, that they eawiot he mere machines.. How 
mttchindostry andhitettifence, skill andtagaoity, 
aetiwity aiMl'iia$ien«e, <l^>they shew in the build.- 
ing of their nestal ifi H not clear, that in all 
their worl; they, jfxoyoe^ to thems^Tfs cartaid 
designs! Thay mahe thanest hollow, almost like 
the half of a glohe* in order that the heat .may 
the better coocentiate theire. The outside of the 
neat is covered with mataridls more or less coarse* 
apt only to sesvie as a foundatioo, but to keep oat 
the' wind and the insects. The inside is lined 
with more deligate materials, such m wool mtA 
down, to make it soiV<^^ wann f(» their youicr 
anesto lie «nt. U it 90t a kind of rea^son which 
leaches the bird tophtoe ^ >m^*( so as to be shel- 
lered fimm xai9, i^ad to be oat of tlia reach of 
destractiveanin^alfl Where do they learn they 
are to have aggi* «Q«1 that these eggs* would re. 
^re nests to |upeveat them from £sdling, and to 
jieepthem wi^fmt that the heat woold not conr 
CeiitnUe jowfi^ ^ egga if the |it«t was laigur, 
nor hold aU thay^uo'; ones if it wm smaUer f How 
do they know the proper size of the nest, and 
Uxanumberdf young that are to be born t Who 
teaches them i;»ot to mistaJce the time, and to- 
caicalate so ea^tctly, that they never lay their 
eggs before the nest is linisliedt Kothing that 
has been hitherto said in answer to these tpiestiona 
iisatis&ictory, nor can this mystery in nature ha 
^aplained. It requires a more perfect knowledge. 
f f the souls of animals than we have. But o£ 
what nature soever these faculties of the birda 
may be, they foe certainly the effects Jpf 4; superior 
9QW«r aiyi Kvisdom. 
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Oir ^«h«tBv«r ]paflt of the c w ftH^B we tun ottr 
•yet, we everjr When fifed •omelWI^ wbteli ia. 
terefetoeitlwr oer seaset* ear UeegteatloB, or o«r 
season. All necnro i* so- iMmed •» «d effimi tu 



with e variety of eitj »y mM um eo Mtto W ai ly attccccd- 
iBffeackotbeiv Tbeie is no feit of «ie day tluift 
does not affoni m U/At sensbAI end eMBtal pie** 
seres. . Wkile the soa Utaatthiates the hoiiews^ 
the pleats, the atdasaisy with a tboosaftd' agTee» 
able oliiecta^ stiite eer eyes-; and when the night 
spseadfl its veil^ the nu^esty ti thesky transports 
end ehamis as. On c^rery side natevi: laboen to 
sBipiiseuswithnewpleaaaces. E/ven- the sandiest 
worm,, aleai; »9ni»of sand, peeseats «« with <!^ 
jects lor ^ariradoa. We aauit iadcM ht blliid 
and seoadesi, tvvre we not strack with ^s hi» 
Aiite variefey^ aad Wteee^we aot ta acknowleiige ih 
it the goodness ef the ereatjor. The saaie s|>titti 
which waters the vaileyg, intrites as to sleefh 
l^eases the ear, and serres elso to qaei^eh o«tf 
thaat. The shady forest, w^ieh deUcndsaslhaaa 
the Intense heat ef the sen» lirhere we et^ay a da* 
Ixg^itfiilccHilneas* and whsie we hear the melodw 
of vazBon& birds, feede at the eaaie thne amaW* 
hade of ammais, winch aa^theafeselTer ftiod i»r as* 
Those trees,, the blosaoaui oC which are so pleasing 
to the sight, will some months benee snpply nt^ 
with ddicioiis frqit; and those jaeadows, now 
covered with waKriag com, will soon famish as 
with a plentifal harveat; Natare pieseats ao ob* 
Ject to ns that is not pleasing and oseAd in aaore 
than (Mie respect. The^seeetliileareof Piovideiioa 
OBiaiaed, that the coloaro£«new«boBseutiaiM 
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and pleasing to the eye, should clothe and cover 
the earth. It was in itself agreeable to the sight, 
bat variety might add charms to it. For this rea- 
son we see light and shade so happily distributed, 
those different degrees of colour, and those various 
shades of green. How many different sorts of 
green there are, which go from light to dark by a 
thousand degrees I Each sort .of plant has its re- 
gular and peculiar colour. Landscapes, covered 
with woods, bushes, greens, herbs, and com, af- 
ford a magiuficent shade of verdure ; in which th« 
tincts of this colour are infinitely varied, cross one 
another, mi«, cut, or blend themselves insensibly, 
and yet are always in perfect harmony. Each 
month affords us different plants and flowers. Those 
that have served their, purpose are replaced by 
ethers; and thus successively prevent any void 
in the yegeUble kingdom. But to whom do we 
owe these numerous and varied gifts of nature 9 
Who is it that provides for our wants and plea> 
^res with such goodness and munificence t Qo 
and ask it of all nature : The hills and the valleys 
will tell thc^ ; the earth points it to our sight : 
the sky is a glass in which we may behold it ; the 
storms and tempests proclaim it; the voice of 
thunder, the rainbow, the rain, and the snow, 
declare lus wisdom and goodness. The green' 
fields, the meadows covered with gilded com, 
the mountains covered with forests, raising their 
Ijbeads to the very clouds, the trees laden with 
fcnit, the gardens enamelled with flowers, the 
ruse in its full beau^, all beur the impression of 
^is handy-work. The birds celebrilte him with 
their melodious notes. The bounding flocks, the 
stag in the midst of th^ forest, the worm in the 
earth, the (enormous whale, which dashes tho 
waves afar off, and overturns and sinks lai^e 
ships, . the dreadful crocodile, and that moving 
mountain, the stately elephant ; all the numerous 
|K)tts of animalsi wl^ch people the air, the earth. 
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and tbe aeiu they all declare the glory of the Al- 
mighty, and proclaim his euatence. How tinpar* 
ckmable should we be, were we deaf to this gene- 
ral voice of natnrel OhI let as that ari happy 
witnesses of the wonders of God, let i»s» in the 
presence of all his creatntes, pay him that homaga 
of giatitade and adoration so justly dae to him. 
Iiet us not harden oar hearts against soch marks 
of his goodness. Let as look around us. Every 
thing reminds us of his blessings, every thing 
prompts us to gratitnde and joy. Those rich lands 
where .oar food grows, those fields where our 
flocks graase, thoae forests which afford as shade 
and fuel, that sky which is over ns, and gives 
ns light, every thing invites to gratefnl joy. 
Let ant souls b« filled with it. Let the sense of 
oar baiH[»iae8s, and of jGod's blessings, attmd as 
in oar walk^b and follow ns into solitnde. Wa 
itfhall find that there is no satisfaction more heart* 
felt, more lasting, or more comfoctable to haman 
natare-, than the calm pleasures which the ccm* 
templation of the works of Ood afford. The 
more we observe the beauties of nature, the more 
aeuiihle we shall be that our God is a God of love 
aad mercy ; and that the Christian religion is a 
9onrce of joy, and a continual motive for grateful 
adoration. 



JULT VIL 

M^UUiona nn a JZover-Ganicis. 

SEE imd behold the flower-garden, and reflect 
en ^ number of differeiU beauties assembled to- 
geth^ in this littie space* The art and industry 
<tf man have made it a beautiful scene of the finest 
flow^^ But what would it have been without 
care and culture t A wild desert, full of thisUes 
{w4 tbonis.--8uch WQuld yovth Ije, if the^jr w^re 
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negleeted to be formed, or properl j eduoated. But 
when young people early receive aaefel iBltme> 
tioijiA, and are under wise directkms, they are like 
lively Uoaaomsi whieh delight with their bcenty^ 
and will soon produce fm&t benefleial to Mcie^r* 
Behold the sight violei or the inlian Aower, which 
towards er^mng sceats our gftzd^aa^with its peiw 
fume, i« which it is sapefior to all othen, hac bat 
ao beauty. It is scarcely like a flower. It is lit-, 
tle^ and of agrey.colour, tinged with green, «o that 
it can scaree be distinguished from the leaves. 
Modest without show or pretensions, it perfamei 
the whole garden, although it is laot observed is 
the multitude; and it is difficnU to beli«ve, that 
a flower, so insigaifieaiit in appoaranco,cao shed so 
iweet and pleasing a perlhme. It is like a person 
who has much wit, and whom nakare hat- com* 
pensated for the want of beauty by more solid en* 
dowments. The righteous man often does good 
in sacTct, and in ohaevrity, and sheds around hint 
the perfume of goodr worh»; and when we wish 
to he ao^nainted with thl» beneficent man, w« flnA 
that theve is nothing of distinctioa, either in hi» 
peraon^ condition, or rank. In the oaniati«n> 
benuty and perlhme are both united ; and it is eeiv 
taisly the most perfect Of all- flowors. It ahno8» 
equals the tulip in ito colours, and it sur pass e s M 
in the multitude of its leaves, and the elegance of 
its form. This flower is the emblem of a person 
who possesses both wit and beauty, and knows how 
to conciliate the love and respect of his fellow- 
creatures* Let ns now observe din nie; its co- 
lour, fonn, perfume, every thing in this flower, 
ehaims asw Butit appears to be the slightest nnd 
most frail of any, and soon loses tltebeittty isWeli 
distinguishe* it fro» othnr ftoweas. This io nft 
nsefnl lesson fhrthoaowho sfeinoonlyiabonncy; 
and it ought to teneh- them not to be vntai e# theta* 
eharms, or trmt too mueh to them. 
In general, H i» a melaneholy Mght t» ttQ» hi 
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this fine seaioa, the ground already itrewed with 
so many fiuled and dead flowers. We ought not» 
howeveri to complain that Providence does not 
give more stability to them. The world is a 
SPaatstaga, wh«re we are not ahrays to see the 
same actors. It is right that those who have 
iniahed their parts ifaookl letave and make leom 
for others. This is what the variety of God's 
works require^ « variety which eoostitntes part 
•f tiieir perfioctioB. We are also sensible to the 
chasms of novelty; it is therefore neeessary that 
the Ani. objects should disappear. If flowers pr». 
served their bloom the whole year, they would 
not please us as much as they do by only Isstisf 
a few montiu. Their absence makes as wish their 
retvra. If they were conthuially before us, we 
sfaenld soon be satiated and disgusted. When we 
^aveseen an otgect in all its different points 4^ 
iriew, we have in some measure exhausted its beau- 
ty, we become indifferent to it, and we aspire alter 
sew pleasures. The variation and continual sac- 
cession of earthly blessings is therefore a means 
which Providence makes use of to render our lives 
constantly agreeable. 

Such is worldly happiness. All is vanity^^ 
** AU flesh is as grass,' and all the glory of man 
as the flower of grass. The grass witheneth, and 
the flower thereof falletfa away." The lilies aud 
loses in a beautiful £sce Hsde'as well as the 
dowers 9f agaxdot, and death leaves no traces of 
them. I^et us then be wise enough to seek our 
peace m/ad happiness in constant and durable 
blessrags. Wisdom, virtue, anal the advantages 
•f tnie Christianity, never lade. They are inex« 
^aiMtible «>vces of endlev joy. 
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JULY VIII. 

Description qf the common Phenomena tffa Storm, 

HOWEVER formidable the phenomena of thnn- 
der-storms may be, there is aomiething so great 
and cnrions in them, that their different effects 
are well worth enquiring into. It is the more 
8o» as excessive fright often prevents us from 
considering, with safficient attention, this noble 
sight. When an electrified cloud approaches 
near enough to a tower, or a house, or to a cloud; 
not electrified, so that a spark 'flies from it, this 
occasions the explosion which we call a clap of 
thunder. The light we then see is the lightning; 
or the thunderbolt. Sometimes we see only a 
sudden and momentary flash ; at other times, it is 
a train of fire, taking different forms and directions. 
The explosion attending the lightning shews that 
it is the vapours which occasion the thuiider ; by 
taking fire suddenly, they agitate and dilate the 
air violently. At every electrical spark a clap is 
heard. The thunder is sometimes composed of 
several claps, or prolonged and multiplied by' 
echoes. There is genefally some space of time 
between the Hghtning and tiie clap of thunder, by 
which we may, in some measure, judge of the 
greatness or nearness of the danger : For it rCv 
qikires a considerable time for the sound to reach 
the ear; whereas the lightning goes through the 
same space, and reaches our sight much mOT« 
swiflly. Therefore, as soon as we see a flash of 
lightning, we have only to reckon the sonifds in a 
watch, or how often our pulse beats between the 
flash and the clap. Whoever can reckon ten pid. 
sations, between the lightning and the thunder, is 
still at the distance «f a quarter of a league from 
the storm ; for it is calculated that the sound takes 
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near the time of forty palmtlons in going a leiigne. 
Hie lightning does not always go in a direct line 
liom top to bottom: it often winds about, and 
goes zigzag, and smnetimes it does not lighten 
tiU \exy near the ground. The coinhosttble mat- 
ter which reaches the groond, or takes Are near 
it, never fails to strike. Bnt sometimes it is not 
strong enoogh to approach os, and, like an ill- 
charged cannon, it disperses in the atmosphere, 
and does no harai. When, on the contrary, the 
fiery exhalations reach the ground, they some* 
times make terrible havock. Bnt, as uncultivated 
and desert places, where there are neither men 
nor habitations, fill the largest part of our globe, 
Bfl^tmng may fidl millkms of times without doing 
any real mischief. The coarse of the lightning ia 
very singnlar, and it is always unceitain. It 4c. 
pends on the direction of the wind, the quantity of 
exhalations, &c. The lightning goes wherever it 
can meet with cmnbustible matter, as, when a grain 
of gunpowder is lighted, the flame rtins along the 
train, and sets every thing it meets on fire. We 
may judge of the prodigious force of the lightning, 
by the wonderful effects it produces. The heat of 
the flame is such, that it burns and consmnes every 
&tngthatis combustible. It even melts metals; 
but it often spares what is contained in them, 
when they are of a substance not too close to leave 
the passage free. It is by the velocity of the 
lightning that the bones of men and animals are 
sometimes calcined, while the flesh remains mb* 
hurt: that the strongest buildings are thrown 
down, trees split or torn up by the root, the 
Uiickest wall pierced, stones and rocks broken 
and reduced to ashes. It is to the rarification and 
violent motion of the air, produced by the heat 
and velocity of the lightning, that we must attri- 
Bute the death of men and animals found snffo- 
cated, without any appearance of having beea 
Amck Iff lif htuing.' '. 
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X^ u» reflect $eriously on tkese strange and 
dreadful phenomena. We behold a heavy black 
cloud; It is the tabernacle of the Most High. U 
descends towards the earth. It is the Lord who 
*' bows the heavens, and comes down with darkr 
ness under his feet.'' The wind rises, the storm 
begins, but God himself is in the whiiiwind, and 
" walketh upon the wings of the vdnd." At his 
command the clouds disperse, and the thunder, 
lightning, and hail, are seen to fly. ** Listen at- 
tentively to his voice, and to the sound that goeth 
out of his mouth. He directeth it under tb« 
whole heaven, and his lightning unto the end« 
of the earth.'' But if his dreadfiil lightnings ter- 
rify the universe, his beneficent hand abondaatiy 
iirovides fl)r all l»j» creatuces. 



JULY IX. 

The AfUt. 

TUB ants, as well as the bees, may be consider- 
ed as a Uttie commonwealth, which has its pecn* 
liar government, laws, and police. They live in 
a^eoft of town* divided into several streets, which 
lead to different magazines. Their activity and 
industry, in collecting and using the materials they 
xc<|uii<e for their nest, is admirable. They all join 
in digging the earth together, and in carrying it 
bcMne* They collect a great quantity of grass> 
straw, wood, &c. of which they make a heap. It 
appears at first sight very irregularly formed; but 
through aU this apparent disorder, much art may 
be discovered when examined more attentively. 
Under the domes, or little hills which cover tliem* 
and which are always so formed as to let the wa- 
ter nm off% there are galleries which communicate 
Vith one another, and may be considered as the 
streets of tliis little city. But what.is particularly 
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■ Awlmhlr, ia ^jig immw lyMch thw ants takm ef tfceir 
filBb «< the iroimt when (hey come oot of tlie 
^luviftU* wfaea fefnM. Xlwy ooavey them can^ 
fiiUy fimnotie ipUioe to aMtfhor. They feed tb«ir 
|mii|& aMtranewe, Yith th* (eodmset 8»Ucitnd«, 
«fvieiQr thuw that «ight hmiC theou They evea 
•Mend to fowervutg « preper d«grae of wanath 
hbMt AeHi« Ihair paiafal laboan la tanHBor* 
tiBM*.when heapinc^BpproviaiQBflfhaveNwrce wiy 
•iieot bat the mppoKt of their yooag, m they 
th ff w j tfl^ w n qmae no fisod ia wiater, beu« asleep* 
erinseasiUe* titt ap'tat^ Aa aooa at their yoan« 
am oot of the egs, they eaipioy tfaeaMelves ia leed* 
hig thca ; aad it aiiH c«|fts them aiare trooble.-* 
^ugy geneiaUy )»ave veveral hoases, and they 
mvty ihfik Tfomag from one habitation to •om« 
«llMr whieh ihay ^fittt to people, ilooording as 
tte wteathrr le hot or aold> dry or rainy, they 
'^mm their chrytalit-naar the Mcfaee of the earth« 
«r rriQOvc theu fto« it. They bciag «hem to 
t^ siuriMse in mild ieeathcr» aad even aonetunes 
•ftec rain, hiy the»i in a bii^^t 8oa> or after a 
Itofm droqght,, in a gtflitie dew. Bnt, at the ap« 
pioach of aicht, rain, or cold, they take «p 
Hietr Httie ones ia tlicir paw», and carry them 
m iow doim iaie the earth* that it is aometamea 
ne cc i war y to dif ahoiw^afootdeep, in order to find 
tiicm» There are eewerai sorts of these iasects s 
ISm wo od ants never lie bnt in. fopssts or bashes, 
•«d do no haw to fidde. There are two species 
qf these, the red and the blaek. Some settle in 
Id^ lpx>aBd in dry soils, and generally ohoose 
places where ihry find roots <rf fir-trees or hirch, 
to auhe lAieir hahttalMis. Others live on old 
tnmlcs of Uees above gxonnd, high enough to be 
Wt of the reach of ita moistore. They make 
themeelTee apartiiien1» in the cavities of the 
twntf^ and cever thorn veij^h straw and other 
llMagSy to shtiter tiMsm from snQw or rain. The 
Mdrawtt HfftAlM hoth blaiOftMii ¥^> M wett m 
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the others, but they are smaller. They settle 
either in the com or the field. When the wea> 
ther is dry, they bury themselves pretty deep; 
but as soon as it becomes ndhy, they raise their 
habitations higher and higher, according as there 
is more or less damp ; and, when it abates, they 
never fail of returning to their sabterraneoos 
apartments. It is also to' be observed, that the 
ant requires wings; and that, towards autumn, 
they are seen to Dy in swarms over ditches and 
otlier water. But, are these mischievous insecte 
worthy our attention, spoiling, as they do, our 
fields and meadows ! By thei r subterraneous works 
they make tiie ground hollow, tear it up, and 
prevent the plants and roots from growing. They 
are reproached more still : They are enemies to 
the bees and silk-worms ; and they are supposed 
to hurt the flowers, and particularly the young 
trees. It is said they devour the buds and shoots ; 
and that, getting under the bark of trees, they 
gnaw them to the quick. For this reason the 
ants are destroyed wherever they are found. If 
the ants gathered honey, though at the expence 
of a million of other creatures, they would be 
highly valued, but, because their labours hurt 
some useful plants, we think ourselves authorised 
to destroy them. Suppose even that in reaUt^ 
they do us some harm, are they therefore less 
worthy our attention f Do none deserve our ob- 
servation but such as are useful to us? Let us 
banish this prejudice. Even the ants may afford 
us instruction and amusement. The form of tiieir 
limbs, their industry, their indefatigable labour^ 
the police of their republic, their tender care of 
their young, and perhaps a thousand other qua. 
) ities, which yre are not acquainted with, might 
convince us of the wisdom of that great Being, 
who is their Creator as well as ours. For, of all 
the works of God, there is not one which has not 
its osej and is not worthy of admiration^ howevit 
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iLseless, or even haitfal, it may appear at first 
aigfac The supreme Creator, by whom all thiogs 
exist, has created noUiiAg withont design, nothing 
that has not ito nse aind purpose. The treen have 
not a leaf, oar meadows have not a blade of grass, 
nor our Bowers a fibre, that is oscless. 



JULY X. 

ThtHaiL 

HAIL is nothing bat drops of rain, which, 
freezing in the air, fall in pieces of a spherical, 
-oblong, or angular form. It appears extraordi*' 
nary, that, in the very wannest seasons of the 
year, vapours should freeze in the atmosphere. 
We may consider that even in the greatest heats, 
the upper region of the air is cold to a sensible 
degree, and full of snow. If. it was not so, how 
could tlie highest mountains remain the whole 
summer covered with snow. In the hottest parts 
of America, it is so severely cold on the highest" 
mountains, that there is continual danger of being 
frozen ; and, of course, it would snow from this 
extreme cold in the upper region of the atmo- 
sphere in the very middle of summer, if the snow 
did not melt in falling before it reaches the 
ground. But when tliese particles of snow col- 
lect together, the drops begin to freeze; and, as 
in falling, they go rapidly through warmer re* 
gions of air, it happens, that before this warmth 
can have penetrated through them, their cold in- 
creases so as to be entirely frozen. It might be 
imagined that the cold, on the contrary, ought 
to abate in proportion as they pass through a 
wanner air. But what is the consequence in win- 
ter, when cold water, which has been exposed to 
the ontw^ard air, is brought into a very hot roomt 
It iieeaes and becomes ioc, which would not have 
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happened if Ithad been pat into aeold room. This' 
is precisely the case in respect to the hai). When 
oold bodies pass saddenly into hot air, their eoM- 
increases to soch a degree as to turn to ice. The 
volatile salts, more or lee* dispersed through oar 
atmosphere contribute moch to this. We mast 
not therefore be 8arpri<$ed that stonns are not al- 
ways attended with hail, as it requires great 
abundance of saline .vapours to occasion the sad- 
den freezing of the drops of water. Though hail 
is more frequent in sammer time, it falls also in 
other seasons : For, as in every part of the year 
the saline exhalations may ferment hi lihe aitaio- 
sphere, so it may bail in winter, aatuaui, or ^^nip. 
The hailstones are soinetmies roood, at otiier- 
thncs concave and henuspherical, often oonic and 
aogalar. Their asoal size is that of cmaU diot cm 
little ballets, seldom as large as nuts. It is as. 
serted, however, that thexe hafva fallen some aft 
large as the eggs of a goose. TIk difference w^' 
observe in the form and sissr of hailstones may 
proceed from many accidental causes. The winds, 
particttlatly violent winds, that cvost one anothei!, 
certainly contribnCe moch towards it. A hail* 
stone may also in its faM mnet.sevetal other cold' 
particles^ which consideraJkly inrtease'its size;* 
and crften the small hailstones meet others, and,* 
in joining together, femi into large ones. It is. 
certain tiwt when the hail is very large, it doe» 
inexpressible mischief to the vintage and hawest, 
fmit, Ac. But this does not authonse us to con. 
sider it as a curse from Heaven, a judgment, or 
a punishment from. Ood. if the vioieBca& of this 
meteor sometimes lays waste acres of land, and 
bfeafca mUioai of windnws, this mischief, how. 
ev«r grea* it may be, i»notiiing in. oompaeiaaD o£: 
the advantages which- occroe to us from it. The 
hail evidoDtly cools^tfae air in .the bnming beats of 
flommer. ■ And it is very renanfcabls, that* tfaoogk 
all the meteon appear to awosoGl am «Belfac«. 
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iQtfaMit anyxcgolMity, and am aU diffiiinyl c— 
jfur from aaotfaer, yet this appareni disorder 
serer fails to piodiice fertility. 

Hete tiiea, again, O Godl Thov shewest tliy. 
Soodaeas and wisdom; therefore we will glorify 
Thee, even ia. the aridsk of hail aad storms; fi»rlhy. 
boMfieent hand worketh admirahle things* and 
aercr ceases to cuich andfertiliie the earth. 



JULY XX. 

A BUTT, which ought to appear to as the more . 
iadispeasible> because it is negiected by many 
thoo gh tlcss, ignoraat, and ongnOefiBl people, is 
that of considering ail the phenomena of nature* 
in the light which aaay most aeaaihly impress upon 
oar minds aad heart! the wisdom and goodness of 
oar heavenly father. It is true, that it most be 
allowed he sometimes make we oi nataral phe- 
nomena to pnoish the sins of mankind ; bat tbede 
particnlar cases do not prove thai God does not 
chiefly, and in general, porpose to himself .the 
good of the vbole. Ail natuce affords mide^ 
niahle pvoofe of it^ We will now dwell on one 
5i«gle pkenomeaoo, paxticalariy adapted to con- . 
v'moti us ei it» and mi which we re(|Dire that our r 
cfmmsMs •phuans of it should be rectified. Are 
aoB'Bot aaaay of as, lroi9 our infoiicy, accustomed 
nottoprawMBOce the words thunder and lightoing 
—ffthff"* tiemUiBg f We are so m^nst, that we 
ooisF think of «iM>se Tery rare cases when stoma 
aie £Htel to a very nnall part of the universe^ 
while wie are totally insensible to the great advan- 
tages whack lesoltfrom them, taken in the whole. 
Alaa! we shoqld soon change our language, if 
God, provoked atom iagratitade andcomplainlBft ^ 
VAs to doiurive ns pf the ble««iogs we derive froai. * 
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thander-storms. It is true, that we are not ca- 
pableof pointiog out all the advantages which ac^* 
crae from them, but the litUe we know is suffi- 
cient to fill oar hearts with gratitude towards our 
great Benefactor. Let us represent to ourselves an 
ntmosphere loaded with noxious and pestilential 
vapours, which thicken more and more by the con- 
tinual exhalations of earthly bodies, so many of 
which are corrupt and poisonous. We must 
breathe this air : The preservation or destruction 
of our existence depends upon it. The salubrity- 
or unwholesomeness of the air gives us life or 
death. We feel how we are oppressed in the 
stifling heat of summer : With what difficulty we 
breathe 1 what uneasiness we experience! Is it 
net then a great blessing, that we ought to be 
grateful for to God, when a salutary storm comes . 
to purify the air from all noxious vapours ; and « 
by lighting up the saline and sulphureous parti, 
cles, prevents their dangerous effects, cools the air, 
which recovers its elasticity, and -restores us to • 
our usual facility of breathing! Were it not for 
storms, the dangerous exhalations would more 
and more increase, and be more and more cor* 
mpt. Men and animals would perish by mil. 
lions. Which is then the most reasonable, to 
fear, or to wish for storms ? To murmur at the 
slight mischief they may sometimes occasion, or .> 
to bless God for the precious advantages they 
procure us? Let us add, that not only men and 
animals are beneQted by purifying the air, bat 
that it is also very useful io the vegetables. Ex. 
perience teaches us, that the rain, which fails 
when it thunders, is tbe most fruitful to the 
earth. The saline and sulphnreoos particles, which, 
fill the atmosphere during a storm, are drawn 
down by the rain, and become excellent nourish, 
ment for plants ; without mentioning the number 
of little worms, seeds, and little insects, which 
i|i« also drawn down in thunder showers, and are^ 
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with th« help of a microecope, viiible in the drop* 
of water. * 

Sach reflections as these may moderale the ex» 
eessiFe fear we have of thnader, which shews 
how little confidence we have in God. Instead 
of filling oar minds with frightlol and terrible 
ideasy let ns aoonstom oomelves to consider a 
stonn as a svblime and great object. Inntead of 
qpeaking of the misCortnnes occasicmed ky th«n» 
der, let ns reflect rather on the necessity and great 
ose of storms. Instead of praying to God that 
there may be none, let us pray that he majr 
▼OBchsafe to send them now and then 1 or rather 
let ns trust entirely to that great Being who al- 
ways governs the world with wisdom and good« 
ncsB. Every time a storm arises, let as say, in 
the folness of onr hearts, and with entire faith> 
Almigbty God I it is Thon who commandest th« 
thunder, and directest the lightning. We an 
in thy hands, and it depends on Thee either to 
save or to destroy as. At thy word the stonn 
will lay waste onr conntry, or make it fmitfal* 
Thon art great, O Lord! and thy power u 
hoondless. What can we do against Thee, or 
where could we fly to escape thy anger? Bat we 
an thy children, and thon art a merciful &ther« 
Thon qpeahest to ns in thunder, bnftitis to hle»n» 



JULY XII* 
JU Earth tm4U8QngmtdC4nutU9ai4m. 

OOP Ji*9 made the earth of a proper natnvn 
far the production and growth of hcrh«, plantSt 
and trees* It is compact .enough to contain and 
tlBld the v^etables «p iiim, that the wind doM 
not ituow them divwn; wad yetitia li|^tan4 
morcaUe eno«gj» .fiir the plnnts to eoBlttid *hjf 
spots in ittvtA^mw out th« voiiitvwMi^ JWM^ 

VoL 1$. C 
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tivejaices. Even when the surface of the earth' 
is barren and dry, this lightness g^ives power to 
the juices to rise up, as in the capillary vessels, 
to furnish the trees with the nourishment they 
require. Besides this, the earth is full of juices 
which are good for the growth of plants. And, 
that all sorts of vegetables should grow and draw 
subsistence from the earth, God has formed se- 
veral sorts of soils, which serve for other pur- 
poses also; such as potter's earth, clay, chalk, 
and gravel. Some serve to make bricks, others 
to build with, and some to make earthen ware. 
There are also kinds of earth which are made 
use of in dying in colours, and even in medicine. 
The unevenness of the ground has many advan-' 
tages : A greater number, and a greater variety, 
of animals and plants may live on mountains ; 
they serve to break the violence of the winds ; 
they produce a great variety of wholesome 
plants and fruit, which would not do well in 
plains. They contain in their cavities, the mi-* 
nerals and metals so useful to us : From them' 
proceed the springs, and most of the rivers pro- 
duced by the melting of the snow, by rain, and 
othm* vapours. The stones that are under ground 
serve to build walls, to make lime and glasd. As 
to the metals, their nses are numberless : Lei us 
only think of the many tools our workmen and 
artists require; the utensils and fui-niture of 
every sort made of them, which famish us with 
so many conveniences and ornaments. We also 
draw considerable advantages from the hardness 
and weight of those bodies. Nobody is ignorant 
of the use of minerals. Salt serves to season our 
food, and keep it from corrupting. The sal- 
phureoas particles of bodies render them com- 
bustible. Even volcanoes and earthquakes, what- 
ever mischief- they sometimes do, are still useful 
uid nec«888iry. If the fire did not consume the 
fiilphureous exhalations, they would spread toof 
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mnch in the air, and woaM make it imwhole-* 
some; many warm baths would not exist, and 
many minerals and metals would never be produ- 
ced. It is to our ignorance we should impute it, 
if there are so many things of which we do not 
see the use. At the sight of certain phenomena . 
ia nature, sometimes hnrtfnl to us, we ought ah 
ways to remember this maxim : If Ood now and 
then permits certain imperliBctions to take place, 
it is that they may contribute to the greater per- 
fection of the whole. In order to judge of the 
works of the Lord, and to acknowledge the wis- 
dom of them, they must not be considered only 
in one point of view, but taken in the whole. 
Many things we think hurtful, are notwithstand- 
ing certainly of use. Others appear snperfloons : 
and yet, if they were wanting, they would leave a 
void in the plan of the creation. How many things 
appear to us insignificant, only because we do not 
know the real use of them I Put a loadstone into 
the hands of a man who does not know its virtoe, 
and he will scarce deign to look, at it; but tell 
him that we owe to that stone the progress of navi> 
gation, and the discovery of a new world, and he 
will then be of a very different opinion. It is the 
same with respect to a million of things which we 
despise, or judge ill of, because we do not know, 
the use of them, nor see the connectioa they have 
with the whole. 

Lord! The earth is full of thy blessings ; every 
thing that is upon it or under it. The very dust. 
is planned with wisdom I . 

JULY XIU.. 

Of the Phases qf the Moon* 

£y£Rr observation confirms to us that the.. 
aoQO has a partacalar motion of umung^ound the. 
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earth finoraweat to east. For, after having placed 
itself between us and the sun, it retires firom im» 
def that body, and continues to go back towards 
the east, changing from day to day the place of 
rising. At the end of fiileen days it will have 
Kcaeked the most eastern part oftheho>-i«on at the 
titoe^the sun sets with us. It is then in eppositionk 
In the evening it rises above our horizon when . the 
sun retires below it. Mid it sets in the morning 
alwutthe time 4lhe sun rises. If, then, it continues 
to describe the circle which it has 4udf linished 
round tlie earth, it removes visibly from its point 
opposite to the mm, it will draw nearer to the 
tun, and will appear later than when in opposi* 
tion, till by degrees it will only be seen a little 
before snn-rlse. Hk revolotion of the moon round 
the eaith explains why it rises and sets at such 
diflierebt times, andwby ks phases are so various^ 
ahd yet so leguUr. Eveiy body knows that « 
globe ilhimined by the sun, or fay a flambeam, 
can oMy recehPfe the light directly on one side» 
We perceive, M first sight, that the moon is a 
ffloibe which reertves its lif^t from the sun.— . 
When^ titereibf^, ft is in eo^junctioB, that is to 
•Hy, tflaeed %e«#«en the sun and us, it turns all 
ttofUnnftiated side towards the lun, ahd its dask 
sMe towtirds a», nad is then of course inviafale. 
It tiles «na sets witli the «m in the same region 
of the sky. This is what we call new moon, or 
(he <50iijttiictien. But when the moon retires 
ffeM niitder tfie san, and goes back towards the 
east, it has then, no longer- all its diA side turned 
towards us ; a small part of it, a little border of 
the lighted half, begins to appear. This illuo 
mined border we see on ^e right side towards sun- 
aet, or even before it. The horns of this crescent 
turn to the 'left, or Ibcllig the east. The farther 
the moon removes fipom the sun, the more vi- 
Ale it becotb^- to -us. At the end ef *ven days, 
mriflR it^hasfiMGiied'a^iuater^VHftewnDfoiMd 
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the earth, it diacovevs more mmA more of its Ul«< 
miaed side, tiU it shews ns half of it. The light 
part is tfien toroed towards the saa, aod tha dark 
part casts no light oa as. Exactly half tha mooQ 
is the illamined. The half of that half can anljr 
be the quarter of the whole globe, and it is in 
reality this quarter which appears to ua. Hie 
mocrn is that in its first qaarter. By degrees, aa 
the Bsoon removes from the son, and as the earth 
comes between them, the more of that part of 
the moon wfaieh foces as becomes light. At th^ 
end of seven days, reckoning from the first qnar- 
ter, it ia almost directly opposite to the son, and 
then Its whole iilomined disk presents itself to 
as. It then rises in the east exactly at the ma. 
ment the snn sets in the west, and wa have a fhit 
moon. Next day the lighted half is ali«ady » 
little tnmed from os, and we no longer see it at 
all. The light gradually leaves the wetteni tide, 
extending itself in propprtion on the half not faci 
ing the earth. This is the decrease of the moon, 
and the more it goes ihrward, the more the dark 
side increases, till at last half the dark side is tamed 
towards the earth, mad consequently half the light 
side. It has then the form of half a circle, and is 
what we cnil the last quarter. 

By tfie admirable harmony which subsists ha- 
tH een^the motion of this planet on its own axhu 
and its course pound the snn, it so happens that 
the moon still shows us the same half of a globe 
which it has shewn since the beginning of the 
world. During so many thousands of yean, this 
globe has constantly, and without deviating ttom 
the sane course, finished its revoludon in twenty- 
seven days and eight hoars. Regularly, and a^ 
the same period, it has lighted sometimes our 
nights, and sometime* those of remote countries. 
With how much goodness has it pleased Divine 
Wisdom to grant to our earth a fmtliful companion 
IffliylltalmQCthiafeivnights! Alas ! we are not 
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properly sensible of the value of this wise plan of 
the Creator. But there are people who are more 
so than ust and to whom this light is indispensible. 
They must certainly be more grateful for this bless^ 
ing than we generally are. 

-The continual changeis of the moon, both in re- 
spect to its phases and its course, are lively images 
of the revolutions to which all earthly things are 
liable. Sometimes health, spirits, plenty, and a 
■thousand other blessings, concur to make us happy, 
and we walk in a blaze of light, to express it so ; 
but, at the end of a few days, all this splendour va- 
nishes, and there remains only the sad remem- 
brance of having enjoyed those frail blessings. 
How ardently therefore ought we to wish to go 
from this uncertain world, to those happy re- 
gions where every blessing will appear to us so 
.much the more valuable as they will never be 
subject to change. 

JULY XIV. 

Mineral Waters, 

WHETHER we consider mineral waters in re. 
fpect to their formation, or the benefit that ac- 
crues to us from them, they are certainly va- 
luable blessings bestowed upon us by God. But 
even the places where these salutary springs flow 
are seldom what they ought to be, places conse- 
crated to praise and gratitude towards Heaveiu 
Let the following reflections make us more grate- 
ful to our heavenly Benefactor : In the first place, 
are not the springs from whence we draw the com- 
mon salt to season our food, worthy our attention! 
It is probable that these springs originate from 
the mineral ^It which the waters dissolve under 
ground. The mineral hot baths are not less re- 
.markable : There is not only ao great a number ji>r 
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uZ. i IV * water cool for twelve, and .ome. 

in. What ,» the cause of this exiraoi-dinary Ueatf 
It certainly ,s not the son ; for if>it were, the wa- 

tfr.'^'l"*^*?*^ ^'*"''"* *»^«''' >^«»^ in thedly. 
time when the sou shines, and they would grow 
cold in the night or in winter. NeUher ciui It b^ 
attribated to sabterraneoas fires; for then it would 
8t.II be necessary to accoirot for the medicinal vir. 
tae of these baths. The most simple cause we 
can^give u this, that the waters, paiing throulh 
ground mixed with sulphur, fire^tonesf and me- 
tals, acquire this degree of heat. When the wa- 
tcr falls on those quarries, the solphnreoiis and 
ferruginous particles which it dissolves, heat and 
lake fire by the friction and reaction of their prin- 
ciples, and communicate this heat to the water. 
Medicinal waters, parUcularly the acids, are pro- 
duced by the dissolving and mixing with the mi- 
nerais they wash away. They are found particu- 
larly in places where there is abundance of iron, 
copper, sulphur, or charcoal. This is the reason 
there is such difference both in the effect and tasie 
of them, in proportion as they are more or less 
mixed with these. They are bitter when they 
are produced by bitter roote, saltpetre or copper. 
They are cold when they come out of rocks, or 
are impregnated with sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, 
alum,&c. Oily and bituminous subsUnces make 
them oleaginous ; brimstone, mixed with acids, 
makes them sulporeous. 

Let us admire t^e divine goodness which lias 
prepared for man those salutary and inexhaustible 
springs. Mineral waters may certainly answer 
many other purposes ; but it cannot be doubted 
they were also produced for the preservation of 
the health of mankind. It is for man that the Lord 
.has made Uiese beneficent wa ters spring up. Let 
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M then Reknowledge his goodness, and he setisibl^ 
touched with it. Those particalarfy who expe* 
rience their strengthening and salutafy virtue, let 
their soulA, penetrated with joy and gratitude, b6 
lilted op to their heavenly Father. Let them glo- 
rify him, by imitating his example, and let their 
riches be sources of life and consolation to thetr 
fellow-creatures in necessity. 

JULY XV. 

The Continual JtcHvUy qf Nature in f A# 
FegaaAU Kingdom. 

WHOEVBR wishes to know why nature is nevrt 
idle through the course of the whole year, has 
only to reflect on the numberless advantages which ^ 
result from this constant activity. Vegetables 
were designed for the use of men and animals j 
both for food and pleasure to the former, as food 
only to the latter. The beneficent Creator, in 
order to bestow nourishment on man in the most 
pieftslug manner, ordained that the plants, in«tead 
of coming all at once^ slionld sneered each othei^. 
In reality, if they were produced at the same time, 
this purpose could not be falfllled.— How could 
men find time to get in their crops and harvests, 
if every thing was ripe at the same timet How . 
coaid all of them be preserved, as many are of very 
i^ort duration^ afid soon lose their taste and qua* 
litie^i- What would titen become of the pleasing 
sensations they afford to our sight and taste t-^^ 
Wiiat flavour would cherries and other summer 
fruit havfe, if w6 were to eat thein in winter cd« 
ve^ed with snow and ice T Would not wine tnrti 
t«^ vinegar, if the grapes were to ripen in the heats 
df sommeh? What would become of so many 
tniliiOns of animals, whose preservation the benfcfi* 
cent Creator ttatcHes oVei*^ as well as that of ina» 
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ItindT How eoald they live if aU the produce pf 
ifae earth came to maturity at the saate time t-^ 
There are ao hundred sorts of insects who feed on 
flowers. How could they subsist if those lasted 
only one or two monthsT Could they gathef 
euoogh to have always snfficientfoodf It is trae« 
that most insects find none in winter ; but then 
ihcy fall into a sound eleep* and do not reqolrs 
any ; which would not he the case in summer, ai 
the beat would waken them. It is then certain, 
that if nature was planned irtherwise, men» as well 
as animals, would not only suffer by it, but even 
perish with hunger : and we may safely assert, 
that their support is one of the chief designs of 
Providence in the constant activity of the veget^ 
ble kingdom. If we nextreflect on the pleasnresuf 
sght and taste, which God has plc»ued to grant to 
man, we shall find, that for this purpose also it was 
necessary thatjiature should be thus planned. It 
reqoared, not only that the flowers should be dis- 
played in full beauty, bat that there should b« 
tome all the y ear for our continMll enjoyment. In 
spring, wl|CiL we go to the eonntry, ii^ order to 
contemplate the many prodaetions which theCre*. 
\Qr eaiMCS to Vffring np for oif r food, we behold 
i^e ti:efifi in Aill bloom. Towards avnaier, when 
farmers are chiefly taken np with the com, athon- 
9and hea'otif ol flowers charm t^ sight. They ap. 
Dear suc^etinv^ly, and replace each other th* 
whole sei^son* a^long aaman oi^ ciqoy this object* 
/^tla^t fr^en* the cold winter arrives, andshntaus 
up in oor l ^of^ei, nature prodnces other vegctft* 
))^8^«;))iQ^arc^nqtin4eed striking to tbeslgbt, but 
9rhicb hav^ a thousand uses. AU this proves that 
the plc^afQi^es and cqoifoits of mankind are purw 
jVV^c^JP^'^P.QH^.^y ^9^ ^^ ^^ pl*» of nature.^ 
Evqiy^thiiw M so qni^icb^d as to pMvide suiteient 
p<)Wjfit|ipeBt.fQr nten aiiil aniuialst fwd aiso that 
tbe fum^er shon|d ex^oy as ipany pleaaaxes and 
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produce tbeir blossoms and fruit in spring, others 
1A summer, otliers in autamn or winter. Thas each 
Jias i<^ allotted time, and appears precisety when 
most vsefal. Scarce have some done their ser- 
vice» whvn others appear in full beauty. We be- 
hold millions of plants, and they all follow th$ 
same law. 

Every thing created by God is according lo the 
same wise and regular order, though oor limited 
understandings may sometimes prevent us from 
discovering the use and purpose of them. Let qs 
' therefore bless our Creator, give him glory for alt 
thing*:; and let us acknowledge that in all the re. 
-rolotions of the vegetable kingdom, God has onif 
welfare in view. With what' gratitude onght not 
-this thought to inspire us? And what sweet satis, 
faction should we not feel every time we contemn 
pi ate the beauties of u atn re ! 



JULY XVI. 

Tke Beauty and Use qf Meadom and Fields, 

THE sight of a Itirge beantifol garden in summev 
gives us a lively pleasure which our apartments dd 
notiifford, of which we can form no idea. But ' 
eventhepleasvre we feel from the finest garden is 
not to be compared to that of walking in fiieidd and 
meadows. The stately tulip, the elegant' narcissus* 
the beautiful hyacinth, none please so much as 
the simple ftowers whfch enamel the fertile valley. 
Whatever charms the ftowersmay have which are 
cultivated in oar gardens, those in the fields ari 
Blill more pleasing. There is beauty in the former; 
hot im the latter there is both use and beiraty. 
Mere nseless beauty pleases for a moment only; 
Is it no«trne« that in those long gravel walk8> so 
eveti'«ad neat, those arbonirs And summel'.bouses^ 
ih<iM'p«rterrfi« with pretty borders, tliose'waUti 
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those inelAoiiires; isitnot tnie that w« iiMl eon- 
fined, and as if oppressed in them t AU iImmo 
places where the view is confined, seem to set 
.boonds to oar liberty. We seem in atime degree 
to be more independent, and more at ease, in pro- 
portion as oar walk enlarges and lengthens before 
OS. In the coontry, in. sammerj Katare* fruitful 
and beautifai, varies every moment her appear- 
anee ; whereas* in our ornamental gardens, we 
continually behold the same objects. £ven their 
.order and regularity prevent us from being long 
pleased with them. They have nothing new to 
offer us, and we tire of them. The eye, on the 
contrary, wanders with pleasure over objects con- 
tinually diversified, and extending as far as the 
sight can reach. It was in order to give us this 
enjoyment, that in most places the ^ound was 
formed smooth and even ; but, to the end Uiat we 
might also have pleasing disUnt prospects, our 
horizon is surrounded with rising hills. Nature has 
done still more : she has spared us the trouble of 
cultivating those flowery meads, or of watering 
them. An innumerable multitude of seeds are 
sown in them, which produce a verdure scarce 
ever interrupted* or which is at least easily re- 
newed. This prodigious variety of plants with 
which a field is covered, is not for the sight only. 
They have each a seed, a blossom, qualities, and 
beauties, peculiar to tliemselves. It is true, that 
the same species of herbs is prodigiously multi- 
plied in each field ; but perhaps we do not make 
two steps without treading on an hundred differ- 
ent sorts, each of which has its p^uliar um.. Tq 
the pleasure fields afford us, our beneficent Crea- 
tor has added considerable advantages. They 
produce plants for our food, and a wonderful 
number of simples, which serve for medicine. 
But the greatest use the fields are of to us, is the 
feeding, without expense, those animals we can 
the least dispense with. The oXf as well those 
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whose flesh we eat, as those whose Ttih«ar helps t6 
)>!otigh our ground, requires Ao food but gra^ 
The horse, whose services are innnmerable, d«- 
maikds no other reeompense for his toil than the 
free use of the field, or a safficient quantity of hay. 
The cow, whose milk is one of the great sapports 
of oar life, asks nothing more. The field is the aiost 
complete inheritance: it is even preferable to 
meadows, as its produce is certain, and requirek 
neither sowing nor labour. It only costs the Alight 
trouble of gathering what it yields. Its produou 
tions are not casual, for it seldom happens tliaC 
fields are destroyed by drought or inandations. 
But it is melancholy that men, who are generally 
'so inattentive, so insensible to die blessings of 
God, should be so in this respect also. We look 
upon gra^with contempt or indifi'erence, perhaps 
because it grows under our feet, and has not been 
made the object of our care and culture. But 
whatever may be the cause of our indifierence, it 
is certainly quite inexcuseable. Would to God, 
that, at the sight of our meadows, enamelled with 
flowers, we were sensibly touched with Uie good^ 
ness of the Creator, who, with a bountiful hand, 
pours out abundance for men and animals 1—— 
Would to God that we were well convinced that 
his mercy is every where, and that there is not h 
comer of the earth where we may not discovei* 
traces of his good providence ! Yes, every coun- 
try, every soil, the good and the bad, the sandy 
and the marshy, the gravelly, and the clayey, all 
equally proclaim the benelicedct of the PTeterrkr 
of the universe. 
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JULY XVII, 

Tke Biomhiff TmUigkt. 

IT eaiinot be doubted that this phenomeiion« 
wbieh we daily heboid, is, equally M'ith the rest, 
designed for. car benefit. The twilight is nothing 
inofe than a prolon^tion of day ; which prepares 
our eyea sometimes to bear the fiill light, and at 
Other times the darlcness of the night. Bat twi- 
ligbta are not always the same ; they vary acronU 
ing to seasons and cHmates. Toward the pol^ 
they last loiigef than in the torrid zone. The 
people of that aone behold the son rise directly 
abov^e their horizon, and sink down in the same ' 
direetion tinder the lower hemisphere ; by which 
m^uis tbey nte left all at once in total darkness* 
On thfe contrary, the sdn reflectirig its rays ob- 
Uqaely towards the poles, and not sinking mocb 
below the faoriton of the ne^hboaring people, 
their nights, though long, are almost all along 
attended with the twilight ; therefore not dark. 
It is an happiness for the former to have scarce 
any twilight, and for the others to hare an almost 
constant dawn. As for ns, irho are placed nearly 
at an equal distance from the torrid and frigid 
aone<(, we plainly observe that our twilights be- 
come shorter in proportion as the days shorten ; 
and that tbey increase as the days lengthen. We 
enjoy da^-light ah hour and more after the sun 
has set. The twilight is equally long before the 
son rises above the horiaon. We owe this useful 
circumstance to the properties of the air. Ood 
Itath surrounded the earth with an atmosphere^ 
which rises very high. He formed such propor- 
tion between thii dir and the light which comes 
upon it, that wben_ it enters directly down Into it, 
Motiilug evtH <»brttdct its course ; bttt Vrhea a ra^ 
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enters sideways, or obliqaely, into this air, the ray 
instead of passing through the air in a direct line, 
bends or descends a little lower ; so that most of 
the rays which pierce the atmosphere alongside 
of the earth, fall again, by means of this inflec- 
tion, upon the earth. Instead of following their 
course in passing by the side, they are bent by 
the air, and directed towards the earth. Thus, 
when the sun approaches our horizon, many of 
its rays which pass by us, and are not sent to- 
wards us, meet the mass of air which surrounds 
us, and bending in that mass they reach our eyes, 
so that wc see day-Ught long before the sun itself 
appears. This refraction of light in the body of 
air which surrounds us, is a work equally full of 
wisdom and goodness for all the people of the 
. earth ; but it is a particular blessing to those who 
inhabit the frigid zones. They would be plungied 
in frightful darkness for several months together, 
if they had no twilight. Perhaps Uua explana- 
tion of the origin of twilights may not be in- 
telligible to every body, but let us leave to 
philosophers a further detail of it, and let us 
liuiit ourselves to the reflecting on it as reason- 
able beings, and &s Christiiuis. It only requires 
an upright heart, willing to glorify his Creator. 
The honest, though ignorant Christian, may pos- 
sibly be wiser than many philosophers, who, 
while they explain and calculate the twUights, 
lose sight of that great Being who gives to man 
the light of day. 

JULY xvm. 

Evening Twilight. 

' THE evening twilight is that faint light which, 
after sun-set, still is visible in our atmosphere, 
particularly in the west. It is occasioned partly 
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by the refraction and reflecUon of the rays of the 
son in our atmosphere; and partly by the atmo- 
sphere of the snn itself, known by the name of zo- 
diacal light, which sometimes appeUrs, bnt parti- 
cularly towards evening in spring, and in aatamn 
towards morning. #hen the sky is serene, the 
smallest stars are visible at twilight; which con- 
tinues from son-set till the dark night, and gene- 
rally lasts two hours. In the island of Senegal, 
where the nights are almost always as long as the ' 
days, the twilight lasts bnt a few moments. The 
interval between son-setand the darkness of night, 
is scarce more than a qnarter of an hoar. Thus, 
as soon as the sun is ten or fifteen degrees below 
the horizcm, darkness is spread over all the coun- 
try, and it is like midnight. It is abont the first 
of March, and the eleventh of October, that our 
twilights are the shortest. When the northern' 
deelension of the sun, and that of the equator un- 
der the horiaon, are such tiiat the sun dties not de-' 
wend eighteen degrees briow the horizon, the 
twilit^t lasts all night. This is the reason thaf 
ia the summer solstice we have scarce any night 
in our countries ; and that there is none in the 
more northern parts, though the sun is below the . 
horizon. 

The advantage which accmes to us, and many 
other ereatnres, from twiligfats, is very evident. — 
To go all at once from broad day to dark night, 
w«mld be very inconvenient. So sudden a change 
would hurt the oigans of sight. Travellns would 
lose their way, snrpi%ed with sadden night; and' 
birds be in danger of perishing. The wise Author 
of nature has prevented all this, as by means of 
twilight we pass gently' and gnidnally fromdaty 
to night. 
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JULY XIX. 

The Ephemeral Fly* 

THIS insect is called ephemeral, oa account of 
the short daration of its life in the state of a fly. 
It is one of the prettiest sorts of little flie«. lt<an> 
dergoes five transfonnations. First, the ess coo- 
tains the principles of its life. Ijt comes out fi ca^ 
terpillar, which tnms into a ehryaalisi afterwards 
intoanympha, and ends in being a- fly. This fly 
lays its eggs on the water, where the heat of the 
sun hatches them. Each egg produces a very 
small red worm, which winds about as it moyes. 
They «re foand all summer in great abundance on 
ponds and marshy places. But, as soon as the w«o 
ter b^^ to grow cold, the little worm makes it- 
self a bag. or a little house, where it passes the 
winter. Towards the end of that season it, ceases 
to be a worm ; it enters into its third Jtate, and u 
' transfonned into a chry«ali8. It sl^ps then till 
spring, and becomes by degrees a pretty nyinpha» 
or a sort of muinmy, sometimes in the fpon of » 
fish. On the day of its metamorphosis, the nym- 
pha at first appears Ulielesa, and vithoot motion. 
At the end of six hours the head.shews xts^, wiSi 
rises by degrees to the surface of tb« water. The 
body alterward» disengages itself tfgwly and grpc 
dually, .till at laft the ^hole animal q<w<# Wt of 
the shcU. The new-hom flf falls qn |he w»tftr, 
aind semains jnotionla^s for some niinqtes. 3y 
4^n»e« it begins to revive, and feebly sUrs i^ 
vfings. Then it moves them quicker, and tiien 
first to walk, and then to fiy. As these fiies ar« 
all hatched nearly at the same moment, they are 
seen in swarms jumping and playing on the sor^ 
face of the water for two hours. The male and 
female then seek each other for two more hoaok 
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Afterwards tliey begin again to skip and play, lay 
Iheir eggft, and soon after fall down and die. Thus 
fliey finish their slHirt Kfc, at the end of five or six 
iKmrs, and net'er do they snrvive the day that gaT* 
Itaem bir*, 

Let the histoiy of these Httle animals teaah na 
how felse a judgment we fonn of the duration of 
xmr lives in comparison of eternity. Soppoee that 
one of these flies had preserved its aetive and la^ 
bmioasBle for twelve hoars, and, of coarse, had 
arrived at extreme age, according to fheir natnre, 
and in cconpaitem with its companions, who ha^ 
most of them died at noon. If this old insect could 
•pealc, perhaps a little before ito death, towaidf 
sonnet, it would address the fidlowing discourse 
to the Irieads assembled round him : '< I now se^, 
that even the longest life must end at last. Tha 
term of mine is arrived, and I do not regret it, for 
old age began to be a burden to roe ; besides, I no 
longer saw any thing new under the sun. A\\ 
tiiat I have seen during the course of my long lifo 
has taogbt me, that there is nothing certain or 
durable here. A whole generation of ephemeralf 
have been destroyed by a violent storm. The 
cooiness of the air has carried off numbers of 
young people in their bloom. I lived in the first 
ages of the world. I have conversed with ih- 
sects much more respectable, robust, and better 
infonarad than any of the present generation, 
I can dso assert for truth, that the sun which 
now appears so near the earth, I have seen it tn 
the middle of the flky. Its light Was formeriy 
far more brilliant than at present, and our an- 
cestors were mutfa fnore sober and virtuous than 
we are. 1 have s6en many things. 1 have a long 
expei-icnce ; and have outlived all my contempo- 
raries. My life began exactly when the sun was 
rising. Dturing years without number it ha* trs^- 
versed the sky with majesty, and every where 
spread its benign warmth. But now that it 1i 
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4ipoa the decline* and going to set, I foresee that 
4h.e end of all things draws nigh. O my friends I 
■how 1 flattered myself formerly that my life would 
he eternal 1 How beautiful were the cells I had 
made to live in I What hopes I foox^ded on my 
«ood constitution, my strength, my activity, and 
the use of my wings ! But, after all, I have lived 
enough, and none of those 1 leave behind me will 
run so long and happy a course as mine." Thus 
might an insect speak, which had lived near twelve 
hours upon earth. But might not a man, who 
had lived fourscore years, hold nearly the same 
language. The difference between twelve hours 
and fourscore years is nothing, when compared 
with eternity. Do we, in general, make a better 
use of our fourscore years, than the fly does of its 
twelve hours J 



JULY XX. 

Nothing perishes tn Nature* 

IF there was any thing in the world which pe- 
rished, without being of use, one might doubt the 
wisdom of God's government. But we have rea- 

. son to suppose, that, throughout the immense 
circle of the creation there is nothing lost, not 
even the smallest grain of dust; but that every 
thing exists for certain purposes, and that each an- 
swers in its way the design for which it was creat> 
ed. The seed which falls from a flower is notde- 

. stroyed. It is often carried away by the wind to 
make other flowers fruitful, or it takes root in the 
ground, and becomes a tree. Other seeds or fruit 
which fall are eaten by birds and other creatures. 
They mix with their juices, and go through diges- 
tion, and the necessary preparation to make ma- 
nure for the fields, for the use of men and animals. 

, Certain things, it is true, corrupt aad dissolve ; 
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4>at then they become parte of some other sob- 
-stance, and serve, under a new'f(Mrm» the designs 
for which they would not have been proper in their 
former state ; because, in order to do so* they r^ 
•quired being prepared by different transformations* 
and by mixing with other substances. The but* 
-terfly would not have produced a butterfly, if 
it had not at first been a worm. Vo animal what- 
soever, such as we see them, could have existed, if 
the seed had not pre-existed in the first animal of 
its kind. ITothing then ia nature is lost. Things 
are o&ly separated or dissolved, in order to appear 
in a new form, and to become parts of some other 
.substance. Each grain of dust may be called the 
seed of a new creature, and holds its place in the 
chain of beings which has been produced for the 
perfection of the whole. If you take a handful of 
the sand you tread on, you perhaps destroy the 
lives of a million of insects which inhabited those 
grains of sand. If we were better acquainted 
with the inside of things, we might determine, 
with more certainty, what the other substances 
were, in which they were in a manner concealed 
before, and into the composition of which they 
entered. But abortions, or children who die in 
the birth, ought they not to be considered as crea- 
tures that perish without having been of use 7 — 
Certainly not. They fulfil (in their way) the de- 
agn of the Creator, and are prepared by many 
changes for their future state. Nature does no- 
thing at one step. Man was first a child, the tree 
a dirub. Each creature exercises its powers dur- 
ing its short duration, Mid prepares itself for a new 
state. The step that man must take to pass from 
the mere sensitive life of childhood to the rational 
life of a riper age, is certainly not greater than 
that which the child must take in its mother's 
womb in learning to feel. And we can no more 
say that such a child has not answered the pur- 
jMMe for which it was created, than we can say it 
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of a inan, because he may not here below have 
answered some dTesigns which be is not to fuUtl tiU 
he becomes an inhabitant of heaven. Each crear 
ture fulfils, in its way, and in proportion to its 
faculties, the end proposed. Like the wheels of a 
watch, SQine move quick, others mave slowly; 
but all tend, in a nearer or more remote jnannjer, 
to the great end of their ejustotce, and contribute, 
liecording to their power, towards the general plan 
formed by God. We may meet many things in 
nature, which will, at first sight, appear fiaeless. 
Mid consequeatly to have been produced without 
design. We may imagine that others have been 
entirely destroyed or annihilated. But let us not 
judge rashly, or too readily blame the ways of Pro- 
vidence. Let us rather believe that all we ba» 
hold, however strange and unconnected it may ap-> 
pear to us, is plaimed most wisely ; and that God 
fulfils his designs, even when we, blind and igno- 
rant mortals, can form no idea of the end he pro- 
poses. Let us be assured, that the hand of the 
Lord has planned every thing wi^h the highest 
^wisdom. Let us look around ; all are connected ; 
every thing is in its proper place ; and nothing is 
owing to chance. There is not a thing in the 
world useless, even when turned to dust. No- 
thing in Nature is lost. Nothing perishes, not 
^venthe smallest leaf, not a grain of sand> not one 
of those insects invisible to the human eye, not one 
p( the seeds blown away by a zephyr. That stOp 
pendons firmam«)t, where the sun shines with 
such dazzling lustre ; that swarm of insects whioh 
play in the sun-beams, and which we breathe withr 
out knowing it, all appeared at the word of the 
Creator. All exist never to end. Every thing iy 
light, every thing is perfect thronghout the uuL. 
verse which the Almighty has created ; and yet 
there are rash and presumptuous men who dare to 
criticise his works I Let us not imitate such mad* 
ntu, XitX us glorify Ood, and wtcwt ter own 
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peace, by bctieviaK thai Mrthhif wlUck«v«r "wm 



JULY XXL, 

D^ficraice qf Wtrntm 

THE Cmtor hairing made our vaith in ik* 
Ibrm of a ^ebe, and barring impnm ed npon il 
a dooUe motion, it neceManly followed, that the 
venous of the earth mast be difiereat from eacH 
other, not only in le^icct to the toaperatare of 
tbe mr, and the seaseaa, but to the animals and 
]^ams also. la ccttain ooantoies tkeie a hoi 
one season; the samner is contininal there, and 
evtry day i» as hot as onr hottest summer daysi 
Those coontries aise seated in the middle of the 
globe, and occa|^ the space called the tonid 
SMie. Th* finest and richest Ihiit which natuia 
piodaces grows theri ; and it is there in general 
where Ae most liberally poors forth her trea^ 
sires. The days and nights are of eqaal length 
most of the year. There are, on the contrary^ 
eonntries, where, daring the greatest part of the 
year, it is so extremely cold as to be beyond oar 
severest winters. It is bat a few weeks in the 
year warm enoagh for the fow tiecs and herb* 
which are theve to grow or beeome green ; and 
in those frigid aones, neither the treA nor the 
earth prodace froit which asatikind coold feed 
On. The greatest ineqaality of day and nig^t ia 
there : each of them last in their torn for whole 
mootlKi together. Hie two temperate aones, 
placed between the torrid and the froaen, oecopy 
ttie grei^est part of oor globe. In those coa» 
tries, foar seasons appear more or less distinctly, 
according as tiiey approach the torrid or the frigid 
sones. The tpring, wherela the trees and pIKnts 
bad and Uosma, when the haatia moderate, anA 
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the days and nights nearly equal. The summer, 
during which the fruit of the fields and trees* 
ripen, when the heat is more intense, and the 
days become visibly longer than the nights. The 
autumny when the fruit and the* seeds fall off, and 
the grass withers, while the night again becomes 
equal with the day, and the heat is daily abating. 
The winter, during which the vegetation of plants 
totally or partly ceases, the nights lengthen, and 
the- cold more or less increases. The countries 
ortiie temperate zones are so situated, that, in. 
tiiose which are near one of the sides of the torrid 
sone, the seasons are directly contrary to. those 
of the other temperate zone. When it is summer- 
in one, it is winter in the other, &c. In these* 
parts, nature shews- more variety in the produce 
of the earth, and in animals, than elsewhere. — • 
Wine is peculiar- to these countries ; for the vine 
cannot be cultivated, either in. intensely, hot, or, 
severely cold climates. Mankind, in particular^ 
have advantages under such climates. The in« 
habitants of the frigid zone are stupid, are short- 
in stature ; those of the torrid zone are of a weak 
constitution, have warm passions, and have less 
natural and intellectual powers than the inhabi-- 
tants of the temperate zones. However varied 
the regions of our earth may be, the Creator 
has provided for the happiness of all who iuha* 
bit them. He ordains that each country should 
produce ^hat is most requisite, according to the 
nature of the climate. A worm, which feeds on 
the leaves of the mulbeiry tree, spins for the 
people of the torrid zone a web, from which 
they take silk for their clothing. A tree, as 
well as a shrub, bears a kind of husk or shell 
foil of fine wool, with which light stud's are easily, 
made. On the other h«nd, the cold regions- 
abound in quadrupeds ; the skins of which serve, 
for pelisses to the inhabitants of the north ; and 
tfaey are fiunushed with thick forest? which. 8up> 
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ply tiaem with abimdance of fuel. That the- 
blood of the iohabitants of the sooth, naturally 
heated, may not be too imacb inflamed, their 
fields and orchards give them coolhig firoits, in- 
sncfa plenty that they may send ample provision 
of them to other conntries. In cold climates, 
God compensates lor the want of the produce of 
the earth, by the great qnantity of fish contained 
in the sea and lakes, and by the nomber of ani-^ 
mals they have. Animals which indeed live in 
the forest, and are 8Qbjects.of terror to man, but, 
at the same time famish him with the finest fiirs, 
good Ibod, and many materials ftw domestic nse. 
Thus, there is no region in oar globe that does not- 
feel the greatness and goodness of the Almighty. 
There is no coantry, however barren and poor 
we may suppose it, where nature is not bountifuk 
enough to provide, not only the necessaries, but 
the comforts-o^fe. 

In every place, O beneficent Father I thy wis- 
dom and goodness may be traced. Even the 
impassable deserts, and the steep mountains ot> 
Asia and Africa, contain monuments of. thy wifri. 
dom and bounty. 



JULY XXIU 

amgulwritUa qfthe Sea* 

THE sea is gmeraUy considered only in a ter« 
rible light, without reflecting on the wonder» 
and blesoiiigs it so visibly presents to us. It is 
certainly true, that the sea is one of the most 
dreadful elements when its waves swell mountaiu- 
higfa, and thetnnpest roars. It then often drives 
the ships out of the road, and dashes them so 
violently, that they fill with water, and are swal- 
lowed up. Sometimes the storm drives them <m 
banks of sand or. xocks, wheiie they are dashedi 
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to piece». The whiiipooifl, or those maates of 
-water which make the ship tarn rafndly round 
with their current* and end in ainkiog or swat*' 
lowing them up ; those whirlpools are occasioned 
by great cavities an tlie sea» where rocks and 
different cmrrents meet. No less dan0«vas ane 
the waterspouts which the wind raises from the 
sea up to the sky. They hover in the air above 
the oceaU} and the wind whirls them round with 
violence. They often burst with great noise, and 
do much mischief; lor they approach a ship, fill the 
sails, and carry it away, then let it fall again, and 
dash it to pieces, or let it sank to the bottom. At 
least, if they do not carry it away / they break the 
masts, tear the sails, and sink the ship. Several ves 
sels perish in tikis manner. But we ^ould be very 
ungrateful to attend only to the mischief the sea 
does us, without deigning to reflect on the magni*. 
ficent works of the Lord, and on his goodness, 
which shines forth even in the depths of tlw abyss* 
The first thing worthy of remark is the saltnesf 
of the sea. It is such, that a pound of water coik> 
tains two ounces of salt. The Ma^salt appean 
lighter than what we use in common ; and yet it 
is not drawn into the air, nor does it diminish by 
the continual flowing in of sweet water. The 
cause of this is not^nown. There may be moun- 
tains of salt in the sen ; but if so, the sea would 
probably be nwre salt in some places Chan in others, 
of which we have no certain pi-oof. It is posi^ible 
that torrents and rivers carry into the sea sal^etre 
and salt particles; but what would that be in such 
a vast extent as the ocean f This salt c|nality, how- 
ever, be the canse of it what it may, was neces. 
sary for several purposes. It psevents liie water 
firom corrupting, and contributes to make it heavy 
anough to bear the gijeatest burdens to be con- 
▼eyed Irom one place to another. The colour also 
of the ssa^water deserves our observation. It ia 
»ot the same cwxy wheiet JBendes,.-that i& aQ 
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water the colour of the bottom a&d of the Ay 
appesuns in it, that it is black in deep abysses, 
white and foaming in a ateon, silvered and gilded 
ever, clouded with the most beaatifnl coloarSf 
when the rays of the setting san shine opoo it» 
Besides all. this, the different insccU, marine 
plants, the mixtare of many things which the 
rivers wash into tiie sea, vary its eoloar here and 
there. When it is calm, it sometimes appears 
strewed with brilliant stars. The tract of a ship, 
which cats the waves, is often lumfnoa^, and 
seems a river of fire. These plienomena must be 
partly altribaled to snlphoreoav particles, otty and 
inflammable substances in the sea, and partly to 
fining insects. Oqe known property of the sea is 
the flax and reflax. Every daj', or rather in the 
space of 25 hours, the sea twice riies and falls. 
When the tide rises it is the flux; and when it 
falls it is the reflux. This phenomenon is ailended 
with several remarkable circnm?l»nce«. There is 
always a flux and reflnx at the s&nic time in two 
parts of the globe, and those are opposite to each 
other. When our antipodes have high tidr*,, ours 
are the same. The tide is always k>we»t when we 
are in the firrt and last quarter of the raoon ; and 
oar highest tides are generally three days after 
the new or full moon. flt>wever, it may proceed 
from accidental causes, that the tide is sooner and 
higher one time than another. Though this phe. 
nomenoD has not hitherto been perfectly account. 
ed for or explained, it is still certain that great 
advantages result to us from it, both in purifying 
tlve water, and being useful for navigaticm.— And 
wonderful as this is, there is much more to iate> 
rest as. The creatures of which the sea is ihil 
might alone excite our wonder and admiration. 
Here a new world appears, and the number of 
beings of which it is composed is prodigious. 
The aqoatic animals are not indeed so varied 
sa their species- as the. tarrestriali bat Oicy sue- 
Vol. II. D 
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pass them in sizr, and their Ufe is longer than 
{.hose of the earth or air. The dephaut aoti 
ostrich are small in comparison of the whale, 
tvhich is the largest fish the sea contains. It* 
length i» often from 60 to 70 feet. It Iwes m 
long as an oak, and consociaently no land ani- 
mal's life can be compared to iu If we give cre- 
dit to certain accounts, there are still larger am. 
mals than the whale in the sea ; a sort of lohster, 
called *r4i*«», in the Northern Seas, which is 
said to be half a German niiie in circamferencc. 
Who could ever give a list of the several sorts of 
animals which live at the bottom, and towards tho 
surface of the scat Who could tell their number, 
describe the form, construction, size, and use 
of these diflferent animals? How infinitely great 
is the God who created the seal This is the con- 
clusion we most naturally draw from such reflec 
tions. U is not without very wise reasons that 
theCreator ordained that the ocean and seas should 
occupy about two thirds of our globe. The seas 
were not only to be the great reservoirs of water, 
hut also, by means of vapours^ which arise out of 
them, were to become sources of rain, snow, and, 
other such meteors. How much wisdomthere ap- 
pears in the connection tlie seas have with each 
other, and the continual motion the Creator has 
impressed upon them I It is no less worthy of ob- 
servation, that the bottom of the ocean is of the 
same nature with the surface of the terra firma. 
There are found in the sea, rocks, vaUeys, caves, 
plains, springs, rivers, plants, and animals. The 
islands in the sea are only the tops of a long chain 
of mountains. Jind when we consider that the 
sea lias been less examined than any other part of 
the globe, we have reason to believe that it con- 
tains sUll a number of wonders, to which neither 
the understanding nor the senses of man are ade- 
quate; but which all prove the power and wis- 
dumof God. lirt tts thea adoM him who haa 
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every where, in the ocean, as weU m spoil c«rUi» 
lUed mooamenis of Uis greatoesa. ■ 

JULY XXIII. 
Several Shades observable in Flowers, . 

WITH a heartfelt pleasiue I cast my eyes 
around, and every where discover the nuinberlesa 
beaalies the creation affords. What a lovely a»> 
sembliige pf colours I behold ! How pleasing, and 
bow varied the raixtarel What wonderful artia 
the disposition of those shades I There* a light 
pencil seems to have laid on the coloars: here* 
they are blended according to the most exact mles 
of art. The colour of the ground is always «f ch 
as best throws ont the drawing, whilst the green* 
which surrounds the flower, or the shade which 
the leaves cast upon it, serves to set off the whole* 
In thus distributing and varyincr the colours, our 
gracious God seems to have had no other view 
than to procure us agreeable sensations. 

Lord ! How great and numerous are thy works! 
Thou hast wisely ordained all things. I admir* 
the greatness of thy desigQS, and still more th« 
wise meansThou makest use of to fulfil them. It 
is with difficulty that men compass any one work* 
After many vain efforts, we sometimes arrive at 
a tolerable imitation of one single work of nature. 
But Thou, O Supreme Power! in a single mo- 
ment. Thou bast given existence to millions of be- 
ings, and created them in a sUte of perfection. The 
more we examine works of art, the more defec- 
tive they appear : but though thy great works 
have been contemplated for thousands of years, a 
single fault could never be found in the plan, nor 
could any thing be imagined more perfect than 
the manner in which they, are execated«^7be 
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mort we observe the works of Ood, the more 
their beauty charms us, and we continually dis- 
cover new marks of greatness in these master- 
pieces of a divine hand. J^^V^yP^-^^^^lf '"!**/' 
delights me, in the shades and colours of flowers, 
is their simplicity. One would suppose that the 
Creator must employ an infinite number of mat^ 
rials to embellish nature in such a manner, and 
to distribute amongst the flowers and plants so 
many bright, rich, and beautiful colours. But 
God has no occasion for painful exertions to 
make the creation a scene of wonders. One smgVe 
element under his hand assumes variety of beau- 
tiful forms. The moisture of the earth and air pe- 
netrates into the fibres of blants, a»d there fiters 
through a train of transparent stalks. This is 
what works all the wonders, and produces all 
the beauty, we behold ^^r^-S^^'JJ "^^^\^f,f ^'f 
kingdom. It is the sole cause of the charms, the 
perfume, and growth of flowers. If each cc lour 
had its particular cause, the surprise of the spec- 

tator would lessen: but -^«/°"^^"^l^^;^5t Xct 
pleasure,and can never tire "^^'^,"^""2 the effect 
of a pr^ound- wisdom, a work which, thougU 
varied in its parts, is still simple in respect to its 
cause; Tnd wherein we behold a multitude of ef- 
ftctsdependingononesinglespring,wh.chalway» 
act3 in the same manner. At th.s moment, 
thile ? examine the variety of tints which colour 
The flowers,! feel more than ever the value of 
't^e r^on ^ith which I am -^owed. Without 
that faculty, I should be deprived of the enjoy- 
meitsthey afford,and flowers would existin vam 
f^Tr^^ But mv reason points to me the number- 
I: sbekuUes o7flowers,tL infinite vanety of the 
colours and shades, which the fields, the valleys, 
thl mouDtains, and the forests, present to us I 
uot only know them, but am sensible of tne.r 
teeiiuty, and take a pleasure m thtoi. I can do 
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still more: I can from each flower raise my 
thoQgbts to the Creator, and And, even in their 
colour, traces of his perfection. Uow can I wA- 
ciently express my gratitude for the gift of rf^ 
sou, that enables me to enjoy these beauties of 
nature, these wonderful works of Cod I 



JULY XXIV. 

The Great Heats in Summer, 

IT is generally at this time we experience the 
greatest heat. Perhaps it may appear cxtraordir 
aary to be told tliat the sun, which now enterv 
into the sign Leo, daily removes from us. "When 
we were nearer to the sun, the heat was tempe- 
rate, and now we are removed farther from it, the 
heat is at its height. This phenomenon agrees^ 
however, with the laws of nature ; and it is in 
the plan of our globe that we must seek for the 
reason of it. The sun was nearer to as lately^ 
but as its rays were not strong enough to pene- 
trate deep into the earth, we could only perceive 
a moderate warmth ; yet, in the space of some 
weeks, the earth and the bodies upon it arc so 
/ar heated, that even a less degree of the sun pro- 
duces more effect than in the beginning of the 
summer, when it acted upon cold bodies. This 
plan of nature displ«ase.s many; they complain 
of this burning heat, which weakens us, and 
makes us incapable of much labour. But is it 
not unreasonable to murmur .at a plan which, 
being founded on the immutable laws of nature, 
is of course inevitable 1 Is it not ungrateful to 
onr heavenly Father, to blame his government, 
which in the end never fails to produce the wel. 
fare of the world T And can any one seriously 
wish this season less hot? Because the heat is in, 
oonvcBieut, would we therefore wish the fruiu , 
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%hich are to serve for next winter's food, not to 
ripen ! 1 repeat, that our murmars are nngrate- 
fal to the Creator, who softens and compensates 
fbr-every evil, by certain advantages annexed to 
tliem : for example, the inhabitants of the west* 
era parts of Africa, and particularly those of 
Cape Green, and the island of Goree, are expos- 
ed the whole year to the intense heat of the 
8uu; but their bodies are so formed, that theiif 
health does not suffer from it; and the winds, 
which blow continually in those countries, serve 
to temijer and cool the air. Is it probable that 
the Creator should shew less goodness tO' us in 
this respect t O how unpardonable, if ever w6 
«re insensible to the proofs he gives us of it, even 
^hen we are oppressed with heat? Is it not, in 
the first place, an effect of his tender mercy> that 
the summer nights are so calculated to cool the 
«ir! The nights bring with them a coolness 
■which prevents the air from dilating, and enables 
it to act so much the more forcibly on every 
^ing. One single night revives the languishing 
plants, gives new vigour to the weakened ani- 
mals, and so refreshes us, that we forget the 
weight and fatigue of the day. The storms even 
which tenify us, are means, in the hands of the 
•Creator, to cool the air, and moderate the heats« 
How many fruits also are there of a cooling qua- 
•lity, which abate the acrimony of bile! A relief 
so much the more valuable, as the poorest among 
us may enjoy it. Let us cease then to complain 
of the heat of the sun, or the weight of suffering 
we labour under.' They both belong to the plan 
• ttf Divine Wisdom. 
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JULY XXV. 

Several Things remarkable in AnimaU. 

OF all parts of nature, it is the animal kinf 
4U)m which affords the greatest wonders; and, to 
a lover of Dataral history, the different instincts 
and properties of animals are a very interesting 
stody. Bot to.a reflecting being, .it is something 
more than merely an agreeable object. The ani- 
mal aperations teach him to trace them back to a 
wisdom he cannot fathom, becaase it surpasses 
All haman conception. This is the effect I wish 
to produce, by pointing out the singalarities ob- 
servable in certain animals. The manner in which 
birds and insects lay their eggs is worth remark- 
ing. The grasshopper, the lizard, the tortoise, 
and crocodile, never trooble themselves about 
.their eggs, nor the yoong ones that are in them. 
They lay then: eggs in the earth, and leave to the 
sun the care of hatching them. Other animals, 
hy a oataral instinct, lay their eggs m places 
where the young find food the moment they are 
born. The mothers are never mistaken. The 
butterfly, proceeding from the cabbage-caterpil- 
lar, will not lay its eggs on meat, nor will the 
.fly which lives on meat, lay hers on cabbage. — 
Certain animals are so careful of their eggs, that 
they carry them with them wherever they go. 
The spider, called the wanderer, carries hers in 
a little silken b^. When they are hatcded, they 
range themselves in a particular order on their 
mother's back, who goes about with this load, 
and continues to take care of them for some 
time. Certain flies lay -their eggs in the bodies 
of living insects, or in the nests of those hisects. 
U is well known that there is not a plant wUicU 
does not serve to feed and lodge many insects. A. 
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fiy pierces through an oak-leaf, and lays an egg 
in the hole it has made. This wound quickly 
closes. The place it was in sweils> and there soon 
appears upon it an excrescence, which they call 
the gall-nut. The egg that was contained in the 
growing galKnut, grows with it, and the insect 
finds both lodging and food as soon as it is born. 
The care of animals for their young is scarce 
credible-; and their love of them sometimes sur- 
passes their love of life. With what tenderness 
the quadrupeds nurse their young! They cure 
their wounds by licking them; they convey 
them from one place to another, when any danger 
threatens ; they keep them close to them, defend 
and guide them. If they are carnivorous, what 
pains the mother takes to get them meat! With 
what art she teaches them to catch their prey, to 
amuse themselves when they have got it, and 
then to tear it in pieces. It is impossible, without 
emotion, to read the account of a bitch who, 
while they were dissecting her, slili continued to 
lick her young ones, as if to seek relief from her 
sufFcrings in this maternal care, and cried out 
lamentably the moment they were taken froai 
her. The sea-dogi during a storm, conceals its 
young under its belly; from whence they cbme 
out again when the fright is over. Each species 
of animals has its peculiar inclinations and wants. 
The Creator provides for both. Let us, for ex- 
ample, consider those which are obliged to seek 
their food in the water, and particularly the a- 
qnatic birds. Nature has covered their wings 
with a gluey oil, through which the water can- 
not penetrate; by this means, they are not wet 
in diving, which otherwise would prevent their 
flying. The proportion also of their bodies differs 
from that of other birds. Their legs are placed 
more behind, that they may stand up in the wa- 
ters, and stretch theii^ wings above it. To enable 
theja to swim, their feet are furnished with wobs. 
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For the purpose of divijif , they have received 
a particular i'ormof body ; andf for that of aeising 
their prey, natare has provided them with largf 
biUs aud long necks. In a word, they are formed 
a» their way of life reqaires they should be. Th* 
nantilas is a sort of shell^fisb* something like » 
snail. "When it wishes to ascend, it places itself 
on the forepart of its shell ; and, to make itself 
lighter, it throws out the water. If it wishes to 
descend, it vhthdraws into the bottom of its hoase, 
which then fills with water and becomes heavy* 
If it wishes to sail, it artfully turns its shells 
which becomes a-little gondola,and then it stretch- 
es oat a thin slight membrane^ which swells in 
the wind, and serves as a sail. Fei-haps it is from 
the naatiius that mankind have learned the art o< 
navigation. 

It is with the actions of animals as with their 
make. The same wisdom which formed their Ijo* 
dies, their limbs, and appointed them a common 
use, haa also planned the different actions we »e« 
them perform and directs them towards that par* 
pose for which they were created. The beast 
is led to it by the invisible hand of its Creator* 
It prodaces works which excite our admiration* 
and appears to act from reason. It stops when 
necessary, plans its work according to circam- 
staiices, and yet only follows certain secret springs* 
which make it move. It is an instnvient which 
cannot judge of what it executes, but is directed 
by the adorable wisdom of our Creator, which 
has circumscribed each insect, as well as each 
planet, within a sphere from which it cannot 
deviate. When, therefore, 1 observe the instinct 
and tlie industry of animals, I feel a sentiment 
of veneration, and think I behold a scene where 
the Almighty Author coneeals himself behind • 
curtain... But whoever reflects seriously on the 
works of nature, will every where discover the 
&iger of God, and the examinaiioa of the won- 
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4erful construction of created beings will fill 
liim with constant (pralitode and respect for tlte 
Creator. 



JULY XXTI, 
The Euman Fact. 

ZVEK the outward part of the human body 
tdeclareft tli^e superiority &f man over every other 
living creature. His face, directed towards the 
heavens, proclaims his dignity, which is so far 
imprinted on bis features, that one may in some 
measure judge from the countenance of man what 
the importance of his destination is. When the 
oul is in a perfect state of tranquillity, the fear 
tures are calm and composed ; but when tlie soul 
a agitated and disturbed, the conntenance be- 
comes a lively picture, wherein the passions are 
painted with equal force and delicacy. Each af^ 
fection of the mind has its particular impressiona, 
and each change in the features is the charae- 
teristic of the most secret emotion of the heart. — 
Tlte eye, in particular, so visibly expresses them 
that we cannot mistake it. It is more imme- 
stately the organ of the mind than any other. 
The most turbulent passions, and the gentlest af. 
fections, ai C painted with great exactness in that 
»irror. The 'eye may therefore be called the 
true interpreter of the soul, and the oi^ran of the 
liaman understanding. The colour of the eyes^ 
their motions, more or less quick, contribute 
much to mark the character of the countenance. 
Although the eye appears to go several ways, it 
lias, in fact, but one manner of moving, which 
is the turning round its centre. Our eyes are in 
proportion nearer to each dther«than those of any 
ether living creature. 

In most auimaltf the space between if lo giett 
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that it ift imposuble for them to see the umt ob- 
ject at once with both eyes, unless it sboald b« 
placed at a great distance. The eye-brows and 
eyes principally form the countenance. Those 
partA being of a kind qaite different from the 
rest, their particular colour makes ihem more 
striking than the other features. The eye-browt 
are the shade of the picture* which throws out 
the drawing and colouring. The eye-lashes, when 
they are long and ihicfc, contribute ranch to the 
beanty of the eye, and give it a more pleasing 
]ook. It is only mankind and monkies, who 
have both eye-lids adorned with eye-lashes. Other 
animals have none on the lower eye-lid, and man's 
upper eye-li'd has more than the lower. The eye- 
brows have but two sorts of motions, which are 
performed by the assistance of the mascles of iVie 
forehead. By means of one they rise, and by 
means of tiie oUier they fall down and draw toge. 
ther. The eye-lids guard the eye, and prevent 
the cornea from drying. The upper one can of 
itself rise and fall. The under one moves but 
little, riiongh we can at r/ill move our eye-lids, 
it is not in our power to keep them open, wheu 
fatigue and sleep weigh them down. The fore- 
head is a very important part of the face, and 
'adds considerably to its beauty, if it is well pro- 
portioned, neither too full nor too flat, too large 
nor too small, and if the hair growing well, forms 
the outline aud ornament of it. The nose is the 
part of the face which projects moat, but is the 
least moveable ; and as it is seldom put in mo • 
tion, but in violent passions, it serves more for 
the beauty oC the whole than for any expression 
l-esolUng from it. The mouth and lips, on the 
contrary, are susceptible of many changes; and, 
next to the eyes, it is the mooXli which best ex- 
presses the passions, by the variety of forms it 
assnmes. The organ of the voice, also helps to 
animate «ad set it in play. The red colour of the 
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)ips> and the whiteness of the teeth, add to the 
tharros of the face. 

We have hitherto only examined the human 
face relatively to the regularity and beauty of the 
parts' which compose it, without discovering the 
use and several purposes of those parts. But un- 
der this one point of view we already perceive the 
infinite wisdom of Him who has, throughout all 
his works, united the useful with the beautiful. 



JULY XXVIT. 

On the Gravity of Bodies, 

[' OOD has endowed bodies with a force which 
acts at all times, in all places, and in all senses. 
If a body endeavours to move towards one point 
TOore forcibly itiMi to another, we say that it gra- 
vitates towards that point. For experience teaches 
us that bodies are inclined to descend; or, that if 
they are far from the surface of the earth, without 
support, they fall on it in a perpendicular line. 
It is by no means in the body itself that we must 
•eekthe cause of its weight; for a body which 
falls remains in the state it was put, till some ex- 
terior cause changes It. It is equally impossible 
that the air should occasion this gravity, since be- 
ing itself heavy, it ought rather to lessen the swift- 
ness of the fall of bodies. We must therefore 
seek the cause elsewhere. Perhaps the opinion 
pearest troth, is that which supposes the earth to 
have the virtue of attracting bodies placed at a cer- 
tain distance, as the magnet attracts iron : Or else 
possibly it may be imputed to a foreign substance 
distributed throughout all bodies. But though wo 
cannot positively ascertain the cause of weight, 
oothing is more evident than the advantages which 
accrue from it. Without it we should not be 
able to move as we do. Our centre of gravity ir 
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about tlie middle of onr bodies. When vn 
the right foot, we make the left to be tfae c 
if we then bend oar body forward* we ar 
falling ; bot by patting oat the r}{«ht foot, v 
vent the fall and make a step. Thos oar w 
in some respects, a continual coarse of fall* 
ing which the centre of gravity is preserv 
tween our feet. This is the reason we bei 
ward in going up a hill, and backward in c 
down it. ^Ye al«>o lean forward when we c 
load on oar shoulders, and backward wl; 
carry it before us. All this is according 
laws of gravity, which govern the motions 
mais when they walk, swim, or fly. Thes( 
laws govern the motions of the immense 
which roll in the firmament: the son a 
the planets, and each planet in its turn aim 
satellites: or, what is jast the same, the ( 
gravitate towards the sun, and the satelli 
wards the ptaneu ; for a body made to tnrn 
always flies in a direct line from its centn 
lueets with no obstacle in its way. It is wi 
greatest swiftness that the planets ran their c 
and the moon is not fastened by a chain 
earth. It seems, then, as if a motion so ra 
that of the moon, must throw it very far fr 
in the immeasurable space, if there was not f 
which continually pushes it towards oqrglol 
which counteracts the force that removes i 
hence. That first force is the gravitation 
moon towards the earth. If our earth was 
lighter or heavier than it is, what would 1 
consequence? It would either draw too n 
too far from the sun. In the first case, th 
would be insupportable; and in the latte 
cold would be equally so : every thing in oui 
would be consumed or frozen. What woul< 
become of the seasons, and a thousand thi 
indispensible for man> and so necessary 1 
happiness T 
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Here again, lheu» O Supreme Wisdom t I find 
a monument of thy wonders. By a means so small 
in appearance, thou givest motion to the celestial 
bodies, and to all animals. By the laws of gravity 
alone, thou preventest the least grain o£ sand from 
being lost upon this or any other globe. But it in 
in this that the greatness of thy power and wisdom 
consists, that often the greatest and most astonish' 
ing eifecLs are produced by means that appear to 
lis the most insignificant. 



JULY XXVllI. 

Ifumber qf Infects in Nature proceeding from ^ne 
and the same Catue* 

TIXE whole of natnre is one endless chain of 
causes and effects ; and as all parts of the universe 
are connected together, each motion, each event, 
depends on a preceding cause ; _and will, in its 
turn, become a cause of tlie effects which follow 
it. The whole constitution of the world may 
convince us that it is not chance, bat a divine 
power, and a wisdom beyond all conceplion,which 
first erected this wonderful fabric, and impressed 
motion upon its different parts, and regulated the 
great chain of events depending on and succeed- 
ing each other. This degree of knowledge is not 
difficult to acquire ; for though that which we hav« 
of nature is very limited, we still see numberless 
important efi'ects derived from causes evident to 
the human understanding. Many natural pheno^ 
mena may furnish examples of this. What variety 
of effects does the heat of the sun visibly produce? 
It not only contributes to preserve the life of mul- 
titudes of animals, but also to the vegetation of 
plants, the tipening of corn and fruit, the fluidity 
of ivater, the exhalation of vapours, and forma- 
tion of clouds, without which neither r«iu noc 
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dew would fell upon the earth. The air likewise 
is so constitated a« to foMI several purposes at 
once. By means of this element the animal bo- 
dies are preserved, the Inngs are relieved, and all 
the vital motions acqoire foree. It i« the air which 
kindles fire, and uoorishes the flame. The air, 
by its motion and ondalation, eonveys every sort 
of soand to the ear. It gives a spring to the 
winged animals, and enaUes them to Hy from 
place to place. It opens to man an easy passage 
throogh the seas, the vast expanse of which he 
conld not otherwise eross over. 1 1 is the air which 
mpports the cloads in the atmosphere, till be- 
eoming too heavy, they fall again in rain. It is 
the air which prolongs the day by morning and 
evening twiligbu; and withoat it the gift of 
speech and the sense of hearing, would be nse* 
less to ns. All these bie8Siugs,'and many more, 
depend on the formation of the air in which we 
live and breathe. This wonderful element which 
rarroonda oar globe, which is too subtile to be 
visible to us, and yet so strong that no clement 
can resist its force, is it not a striking proof of 
the wisdom of our Creator 1 The force of gravi. 
tation alone^ which exists in every thing, holds 
the earth firm, preserves the au>untains, and ven. 
dera water fluid. It confines the ocean iu its 
depths, and the earth within the circle prescribed. 
It maintains each being in its place throaghoni ali 
natare, and preserves between the celestial bodies 
the proper distance from each other. Who can 
describe the many properties of water ! In gene- 
ral, it serves to dilute, to soften, to mix a great 
many bodies which we could not otlierwise make 
nse of. It is tlie most wholesome diink : it is 
the best nourishment for plants: it tarns mins 
and several other machines : it procures us tish, 
and brings on its surface the treasures of another 
region. How various and innumerable the efi'ects 
produced by fire 1 Solid bodies are either melted 
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and made fluid, or become again solid bodies of a 
difTerent soru It makes fluids boil, or reduces 
tbcm to a vapour, and gives lieat to all other 
l^odies, and contributes to give sensation of sight 
to living creatures. 

It is not only fn the natural world that w-e see 
the greatest variety of effects produced by the 
same cause : in the moral world also, one single 
disposition of the mind produces no less variety of 
effects. Let us, for example, consider the natural 
inclination we have to love one another. From 
hence is derived the care of parents for their chil. 
dren ; social ties; the connection of friendship; 
patriotism; goodness in those who govern, and 
fidelity in those who obey. Thus, one single pro- 
pensity keeps each individual in the circle prc> 
scribed, and forms the bond of human society ; is 
the principle of all virtuous actions, of alUaudabie 
parsniLs, and of all innocent enjoyments. AIL 
these are most evident proofs that the world is not 
made by chance ; neiUier are the materials which- 
compose it without connection or relation to each^ 
other. On the conirary, the world forms a regu- 
lar whole, which Divine Power has ordained with 
infinite wisdom. In each part, in each pheno- 
menon of the risible nrorld, we discover traces of 
it. Yet there is mnch more which escapes the 
deepest observaiioBs of the greatest capacities ; 
for we cannot trace it in all its different lighu. 



JULY XXIX. 

Some Maladieg in Plants. 

VEGETABLES are subject to several maladies. 
Sometimes they are covered with a whitish matter* 
which sticks to them like dust. It does not proceed 
from insects, as is generally believed, but from a 
natural ttagBation in the jaices, and a bcgianiuv 
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of eorraption, which attracts the insects, and in- 
Tites them to lay their eggs upon it. The stagna- 
tion of the juices is the first stage ^f cormption; 
and it is supposed that this alone is safficient to 
attract insects, because they are seen swarming 
by millions, as soon as the circalation of jaices is 
stopped in atree, either bynataral or other causes. 
This is the reason that the weakest and worst 
ftitnated trees are the most frequently subject to 
this malady. If the insects were the cause of it, it 
coold not be produced by art; whereas if a tree is 
woanded designedly, or by neglect, it will imme. 
fliately bring the mildew. On a tree, thus weak- 
ened by art, millions of insects settle at once, 
while the neighbouring trees are free from them. 
Therefore this corropUon shoald no more be im- 
puted to insects than that of meat; it is caused 
by the stagnation of tbejmces,an accident which 
jnaoy circumstances may occasion. There is oAen 
something resembling dew, but which is gluti- 
nous, sweet, and corrosive, that burns and spoils 
the plants. It was imagined that the insects con- 
veyed this glutinous juice into vegetables, or that 
the bees carried their honey there. Bat, after 
many experiments, it is now allowed to be ascer- 
tained, that this matter falls from the air in the 
form of dew. In some coantries it lies in little 
drops on a number of vegetables of different sorts, 
wilhoot distinction; and, in the space of a night 
it covers almost all the leaves of a long row of 
trees, ou which there was none before. Perhaps 
this dew is formed from vapours, rising fronx 
flowers and blossoms of trees, out of which the 
bees extract such good hnney ; and if it falls more 
in one place than another, it is owing to the di- 
rection of the M^ind. Perhaps, also, this matter 
may be the effect of malady in the plants, when 
the jaices are hurt, which may attract insects, . 
like the dust before mentioned; fbr it is the 
booths, braufhes, bttshes, wid weak trees, that 
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.most frequently -saffer from thie malady. It is 

• also observed, that -the leaf on which this sort 
of dew fallfj^, spots, blackens, and spoils; and 
very possibly this sahstaiMe may be the caase 

•of it. 

Here, again, we find traces of the wisdom of 
the Creator^ for, as the insects require food to 
live upon, it is for oar benefit they should be 

-obliged to seek it in vegetables, which, being 
spoiled, are become useless or hurtful to us. To 

. this we owe that the animals do not deprive us of 

.food, but choose what would be hurtful to us. It 
is tine, that, according to the course of nature, 

^each .plant, each tree, and even each animal, 
•serves to support some kind of animal. We re-' 
venge ourselves on the species which hurts us, 
and seek a^ much as possible to destroy thera. 
Perhaps we should be more disposed to spare 
them, if we considered how little real harm they 

-do us. 

aULY XXX. 

•Means of Subsistence which Katurt affords te 
Animals, 

IT is one of the great«ffects of divine goodness 
and power, thai there is «very where food enough 
•to maintain all the living creatures with which 
the world is filled. It is not indeed wonderful 
that thB countries under the temperate 2one 
should furnish subsistence for those that live 
there ; but that it should be the same ev-ery where 
else, even where it could be least expected to 
find food and pasture ; and that such different 
kinds of animals should .never fail of provisions, 
•can only be attributed tolhe-care of a wise Aud 
Jieneficent Providence. 

God has proportioned fli^ food to the number 
«ad wimts of the animals which are U> causune 
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iL It is almost every where to be foand in «ban. 
Aance ; bat not in such profosion as to corrnpt, 
which would be an evil to as. What is most re- 
markable in this is, that ameng so many sorts of 
food, the most nsefnl and necessary are in gene- 
ral the most common, and multiply most easily* 
As there are a great many creatures which feed 
on grass, there are great numbers of fields co- 
vered with grass, herbs, and salabrions plants, 
which grow of themselves, and ^resist the incle- 
mency of the air. Is it not worthy our attention, 
that corn, the principal food of man, can be so 
easily cultivated, and so astonishingly mnlti- 
plied t For example, a hnshel of wheat, if sowed 
in a good soil, may pi-odace an hundred and fifty 
bushels. Is it not by a most wise direction of the 
Creator, the taste of animils is u> different, tliat 
some love to feed on herbs, others on corn, uther« 
on meat, worms, insects? Sec, Some are content 
.with a little, others are almost insatiable. If all 
-sorts of animals fed on the same thing, the earth 
would soon become a vast solitude. This diver- 
■sity of taste among beasts is a certain proof that 
it is notby chance they like snch and such food« 
bat is owing to a natural instinct, which inclines 
them to food adapted to the nature of their bo- 
dies. By this means all the prodnclions of earth 
-and sea are well disposed of. Kot only every 
thing that breathes is richly provided for, but 
.even that which, by corrupting, might prove a 
nuisance, serves useful purposes. For the most 
wholesome plants would perish, the carcases of 
fish, birds, and beasts would exhale a destructive 
poison, were it notibr the wise direption of the 
Creator, who ordfltned that different animals 
should choose tliese tilings Cur their food. 

Food spontaneously offers itself to most beasts ; 
,bttt they require the art to discern it, andjirast 
^ prudent and cautious. Their provisions are 
fo prepared, that what is useful to one species is 
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Irartful to another, and turns to poison. Bota« 
nists have found, from several experiments, that 
COVV8 ieat of 276 sorts of grass, but that they re. 
Inject S18; that goats make u^e of 440, and that 
there are 126 which they do not touch. Sheep 
feed on 387, and there are 141 which they do 
not eat. The horse grazes on 262, and rejects 
«12. Swine are content with T2 vegetables, but 
there are 171 which they will not make use of. 
Other animals a^c obliged to seek their food with 
labour and afar off, to dig for it in the earth, or 
to collect it from a thousand places where it is 
scattered about, or even to bring it out, of an. 
other element. Many are obliged to choose the 
most favourable time of night to satisfy their 
hunger in safety; others to prepare their food, 
to pick the seeds out of their shells, to braise 
them, if hard, to swallow little stones to assist 
digestion, to take off the heads of insects they 
feed on, to break the bones of their prey, to 
turn the lish, in order to swallow them, by the 
-head. Many would perish, if they did not con- 
vey future provision 10 their nests. Others 
cannot catch their prey, without laying snares, 
of digging holes for them. Some pnrsue their 
•prey on land, others in , the air, and under the 
water. 

The more varied the food of animals, and their 
manner of procuring it, the more admirable is 
•the wisdom and goodness of God in their pre- 
tervation. 



JULY- xxxr. 

Variety in the Stature of Man* 

THE entire height of the human body varie* 
considerably, and the more or the less is of little 
conseqiaence. Tbo usual height is from five to. 
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six feet. Some people, whc live in the northern 
coantries, along the frozen seas, are less than 
five feet. The J east people of those known to at 
inhabit the tops of the moantains hi the island 
of Madagascar; they are scarce foar feet high. 
Many of these dwarfish people came originally 
from nations of a common stature; and the cause 
of their degeneracy mnst certainly be imputed 
to the climate they inhabit. The extreme cold 
most of the year there, makes both animals and 
vegetables small ; why should it not have the 
same effect on man f On the other hand, there 
are whole nations of a gigantic size : Ihe most 
famous of them are the Patajronians, who live 
near the straits of Magellan. It is asserted that 
they are from eight to ten feet high. Neither 
ought it to appear to us impossible, that there 
should be people taller than the Europeans. Be- 
sides the traces that remain of it in history, and 
in the monuments of antiquity, there have been 
seen, even in our climates, men sometimes above 
six feet and an half high ; who were, notwith- 
standing, well proportioned, healthy, and capa- 
ble of all the exercise and labour which require 
strength and activity. 

Adorable Creator! thy wisdom is evident also 
in tbese varieties of human nature. All that 
Thou hast brought forth in the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, has been done by 
weight, number, and measure. Every thing 
bears thy stamp : the dwarf as well as the giant ; 
the blade of grass as well as the oak : the worm 
as well as the elephant. 
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AUGUST I. 

Mcditctiion on the Works of Nature* 

FATHER of the aniversel Preserver of all 
Hiat breathe! how great is thy Majesty, and 
how many wonders Thoa shewest unto man I It 
is tby hand which hath stretched oat the heavens 
and set them thick with stars. Kow, at this 
moment, I behold the sun shining in all its spleu<> 
doqr. To-morrow, perhaps, it will be no more 
for me that the birds make the woods, the fields» 
and the valleys, resound with their melodious 
notes. 1 feel that I am mortal; my life fades 
away like the grass of the field : It withers as a 
leaf fallen from the branch where it grew. Who 
knows when these words of the Almighty will be 
heard by me, *' Man, return to dust I'' When the 
grave shall have swallowed me up, when darkness 
and silence come upon me, when the worms have 
gnawed my flesh ; what will then remain of my. 
earthly possessions f Will not all be lost to me, 
though even all my wishes had been gratified, and 
I had here enjoyed unmixed happiness t—O how 
senseless should I be, were I to attach myself to 
the transitory blessings of this world f If I aspired 
to great riches. If 1 was ambitious of vaiu ho- 
nours, and if, allowing myself to be daazled by 
vain splendour, envy and pride' should take pos- 
session of my heart ; if too eager in my wishes, 
I have pursued what I ought not to aspire to, I 
bumble myself before Thee, O God. Behold 
here I am, may that which Thou in thy wisdom 
directest happen unto me. Man, a being mad 
with pride, prescribes laws to his Creator I He 
dares to blame the decrees of Eternal Wisdom I 
And, Thou, Almighty Friend of man 1 Thoulovest. 
Ihemmore than they love themseLves/ whebtby. 
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goodness refases them the deceitful enjoyments 
which are the objects of their wishes. When, m 
the mom, on the green tarf, covered with dew» 
every thing presents me a cheerful prospect, and 
the wings of the night have cooled the burning 
heat of summer, Wisdom cries out to me, O mor* 
tall Why dost thou harbour cares f Is not God 
thy Father! Art not thou his child! Will not 
he who made thee take care of his own work f 
The plan of thy existence is not limited to this 
earth ; it takes in heaven. Life is but a moment : 
and the longest earthly, felicity is but a pleasing 
dream. O man ! thy destination is immortality. 
The thought of . immortality raises us above the 
earth, the universe, and time. Ii shal^l awaken my. 
heart, when seduced by false pleasures, I am in- 
clined to quit the path of virtue. The roses which 
crown the bead of the wicked soon fade. His 
shameful enjoyments dishonour him, and repent- 
ance succeeds them. I am but a sojourner upon, 
earth, and none bi^ immortal joys deserve pur* 
suit. 

AUGUST 11. 

Vegeiation qf tht Blade of Wheat. 

THE blade of wheat is composed of tjie prin* 
ctpal stem, of the stalks growing out of the side8» 
and the stalks which afterwards spring out of 
those. It begins to form as soon as four green 
leaves make their appearance. If the ilttle plant 
is then taken, and the under leaf is cautiously 
pressed, or separated, there will be seen a little 
vbite point which gradually grows into a stalk ; 
and under the first leaf- the little root appears. « 
The white point springs out of the substance of 
a knob, opens into green leaves, and shoots oat on. 
the side a new point. But tliese several points^ 
and the stalks they produce^ are not all desigoftd 
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to bear fruit. Many of them wither and are 
lost. When the principal stem has taken growth, 
there is a considerable revolution in the plant, 
and all the sap is then employed in the formation 
of the blossoms and fruit. But before that, whea 
the plant begins to vegetate, there are four, and 
sometimes six leaves, which spring from so many 
knobs. They prepare the nutriUve juice for the 
ear of com, which is seen in miniature, in spring, 
upon opening a stalk through the middle. Even 
in autumn this ear of cofii may be seen, in the 
form of a little cluster, when the knobs are still 
very close together. When the plant begins to 
bud, the two upper leaves of the stalk join to- 
gether, inclose the ear of corn, and protect it, 
till it has acquired some consistency. Before that 
happens, all the knobs, and particularly the two 
last, though soft, are very closely connected, and 
very little space between them. But as soon as 
the ear of corn has pierced through its coats, all 
its parts lengthen, and the leaves give them all 
the juices they contain. By degrees the knobs 
harden, and the under leaves dry up; and the 
juices which nourished them are no longer used 
but in strengthening the stem. After all these 
preparations, the blossoms appear. This.blossom 
is a little white stalk, extremely slender, which 
comes from the juice of the grain. Several other 
little stalks surround it. They are at first yeU 
lowisb, afterwards, they grow brown, and at lasb 
become blackish, a little before they fade and fall 
off. The chief use of these stalks is to nourish, 
a little cluster, which is in the bag of grains. 
As soon as the corn has done blossoming, there 
appear grains, which contain the germ, and which 
come to perfection long before the mealy sub- 
stance appears. This substance gradually multi- 
plies, while the sap collects round a part ex- 
tremely fine and delicate, like down. This down, 
which exists longer than the blossomsi serves, 
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among other things, to support the opening of the 
principal pipe that goes through the corn. The 
fmit ripens as soon as it has attained its full 
growth. Then the stalks and the ear whiten, 
and the greenish coloar of the grains becomes 
yellow or dark brown. These grains are still, 
however, very soft, and their meal contains much 
moislore; bnt when the wheat is qoite ripe, it 
becomes dry and bard. The wisdom which ap- 
pears in the construction and vegetation of com, 
will appear even in the smallest blade. The 
leaves, for example, which surround it, before it 
lias attained its fall growth, even those leaves 
have their use ; and it seems &sif the wisdom of 
the Creator had placed them round the blade, for 
the same reason that an architect raises a scaffold- 
ing about a bnilding, which, when the building 
is finished, he takes away. For as soon as the 
blade has attained its full length and consistency, 
the leaves which protected it dry up and fall off*. 
Whole months pass away, before the ear of corn 
ventures to appear and expose itself to the air ; 
bnt as soon as every thing is prepared for the 
formation of the blossoms and fruit, they ail ap- 
pear in a few days. With what skill also are the 
stalks and the ear of corn constructed! If the 
former were higher, the nutritive juice could 
not so well penetrate into them ; if, on the con. 
trary,tbe corn had been placed lower, the mois. 
tare would have made it spring up before it 
was reaped; birds and other animals would get 
at and destroy it. If the stem was weaker and 
smaller, the wind would break it ; and if it was 
stronger and thicker, little animals might lodge 
ill it, birds would perch upon it, and pick out 
the grain. 

Merciful and beneficent Father ! may all those 
who behold a field' of wheat, and contemplate 
with pleasure the waving com, may they ex- 
Vol. U. E 
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petience all the sentiments of luve and admiration 
which thy goodness ought uatarally to excite. 

AUGUST III. 

The Dog-Day i, 

THE son, besides its diurnal motion, which 
appears to convey it from east to west, and which 
occasions the revointlon of day and night, seems 
evidently to have another motion from west to 
east; hy means of which, at the end of 365 days, 
it comes again near the same stars from which it 
had removed for.six months, and to which it was 
drawing near the dther six months. On this ac- 
eonnt, the ancient astronomers divided the sea- 
sons according to the stars which the sun meets 
in its annnal course. They divide this course 
into twelve constellations, which are the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, called the twelve houses of the 
sun, because it seems to dwell a month in each 
of them. Tiie summer begins with as when the 
sun enters the sign Cancer, which happens the 
filst or 22d of June. It is then that the sun is 
raised at the highest above our horizon, and darts 
its rays almost directly upon us; and, of course, 
at that time begins the heat of summer, which 
always increases in the following month, by de* 
gtees, as our globe is more. healed by £he barn- 
ing rays of the sun. This is the reason that 
July and part of August is generally the hottest 
. part of the year; and experience has proved, that 
from the 20th of July to the 10th of August the 
heat is at the height. Now, of all the stars in 
conjunction with the sun, tlie dog-star is the 
brightest. Lost in the rays of the sun, it disap- 
pears from us for a month, as is the case with 
every star which the son meets in its course, and 
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the month of iu dtsappeiuring it the timm of th* 
dofl^ays. These ohserrationt woold be of little 
importance, were it not to remove a rooted prft- 
jadice among many people. An ancient tnuU- 
tion attribi^es the heat ntaally felt at lUs time 
to the influence of the dog'ftar upon the earth 
and its inhabitants. This opinion is proved to 
be absartJ, from this circomstance aloae, that the 
concealment of the dog staff in the rays of the 
son, does not take place in the time we call dof^ 
days. Those days, properly speakiBf , do not in 
reality b^in till the end of Aogvst, and thcjr 
terminate towards the «Oth of September* And 
as the dog-6tar» or the nrttcr, always advanccii 
farther, it will attain in time to the months of 
October and November. It will at last be fonnd 
to fall in the month of January, and we shall then 
in the dog-days experience severe cold. When 
we reflect on this, we may plainly see that it is 
impossible this star should occasion the great heats 
which we suffer, or the effects they produce. — 
When, therefore, in the supposed dog-days, the 
wine or beer spoils in bad cellars ; when things 
liable to ferment tnm sour; when stagnated win- 
ters dry np as well as the qiirings; when dogs 
and other animals, and men also, are seiced with 
madness; when we are attacked with disorders, 
which imprudence In hot weather draws upon 
us; this does not happen becanse a star con- 
ceals itself behind the son. It i^ the extreme 
heat of the air, at that season', which is the sole 
eaase of all those efiecta. Whoever can suppose 
that certain figures, which the imagination ibrms 
to itself in the sky, can have any inflnence on 
oar globe, and on the health and reason of man, 
discovers great want of judgment. It is not tbe 
stars, it is generally ourselves, which we ought 
to accase of the evils we suffer. If then Uiere 
should be at these seasons dangerous maladies, let 
us not impute them to the influence of the dog* 
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•tar, which is entirely chimerical! Let ns ra- 
ther believe they proceed from oar misconduct, 
and neglect. If we consider the point serionsly, 
-we sin against a wise Providence,, by indulging 
snch prejudices. Can we suppose an infinitely 
good Being, the Ruler of the world, to have 
created any thing in the heavens, or in the earth, 
to be a torment and misery to his creatures? If 
we believe in such as an inevitable fatality, we 
cannot admit or acknowledge a Creator, the es- 
sence of wisdom and goodness. Instead of being 
guilty of such an error, let as glorify God, and 
secare our peace, by believing ourselves to be 
tinder the protection of a merciful Father, con- 
trary to whose will not even a hair can fall from 
•or heads. 



AUGUST IV. 

Sleeps 

WE fall asleep more or less qnickly according 
to the constitution and state of health. But, be 
it quick or slow, it is certain it comes always in 
the same manner, and the circumstances which 
precede it are the same in all men. The first 
thing which happens when we are falling asleep, 
is a stupefaction of the senses, whicii, no longer 
receiving exterior impressions, slacken and gra- 
dually become inactive. From thence the atten- 
tion fails and is lost ; the memory is confused ; the 
passions are calm ; tlie train of thought and rea- 
soning becomes irregular. When we perceive 
sleep coming, it is bnt the first step, it is nut yet 
sleep. It is but doziiig. When quite asleep, we 
have no longer that consciousness, that fixed idea 
of ourselves, which requires memory. To the 
stupefaction of the senses is soon added a stiffness 
.•f th« muscles. This is the second degree towards 
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deep. Tliis state prodoces several symptoms itt 
the roachiue, which may be observed in those who 
sleep in a chair. The eyes wink, open, and shat 
of themselves ; the eye-lids fall down ; the head 
totters, and falls forward : we endeavour to sap* 
port it, but it falls still lower down, and we have 
no longer strength to'raise it np. The chin rests 
on the bosom, and we sleep quietly in this attitadc. 
If oor sleep issoand, all voluntary or animal func- 
tions are suspended, bat the natural or vital func- 
tions are performed with the more force. This is 
the third change which sleep occasions in us. Di- 
gestion is better carried on while we sleep. When 
awake, the natural motions are sometimes inter- 
rupted by the voluntary, and the fluids are quick- 
ened in some vessels and retarded in otl^ers. The 
blood is wasted in external actions and conse- 
quently does not flow through the internal paria 
so abundantly. The circulation of our blood is very 
strong in those parts of our bodies which are in 
motion ; and it isconlinaally pressing the humours 
in the secretory vessels; whilst, on the contrary, 
it is so weak in the others, that the chyle can 
scarcely turn into blood. A sweet sleep restores 
the balance every where. The vessels are equal- 
ly open; the juices flow uniformly ; the warmth 
is preserved in the same decree. In a word, no- 
thing is lost, and all contributes to the good of the 
machine. From these circumstances it is, tliat« 
after a soond sleep, we are rested, refreshed, ac- 
tive, and strong. Will not these reflections make 
us sensible of Ood's goodness towards usT What 
preparatitm, what tender care, to procure us the 
blessings of sleep ! It particularly deserves our 
grateful attention, that sleep is attended with an 
entire heaviness of the senses, and seizes us un- 
awares, without being able to avoid it. The first 
of these circumstances makes it more sound and 
refreshing : the second makes it an inevitable ne- 
ccMity. And what admirable wisdom of Prv^'i 
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detice in the regulation of the muscles daring sleep ! 
'Jiie firtt which grows stiff is intended to guard 
one of oar most precious organs, and that which is 
most exposed to danger, the eye. An soon as we 
grow sleepy, the eyelid closes of itself, covers and 
l^rotecks the eye till we awaken. In other pans of 
the body the muscles contract with more force, 
because their being relaxed might be dangerous 
and inconvenient. Let, then, the hours in which 
we are disposed to enjoy the sweets of sleep, be 
ever a time of gratitude towards our heavenly Fa- 
ther. Let as bless him, not only for the days 
happily succeeding one another, but for having 
80 formed as, that sleep refreshes aud strength- 
ens as. Let as fall asleep with these thoughts, aud 
" ]et them be the lirst that come into our minds 
when we awake. 

AUGUST V. 

DitiHbility qf Boditi. 

WE may easily be convinced of the infinite di- 
visibility of bodies, by the perfumes which the 
plants and flowers exhale. How inconceivably 
small most the fragrant corpuscles of a carnatioa 
be, which spreads over a whole garden I If this 
is not a safficient instance, let as consider other 
objects in nature ; let as cast oar eyes on a silk 
thread, the work of a poor worm. Let this thread 
be 96o feet long, and yet it will weigh no mcM^e 
than a grain, that is to say, the seventy-second 
part of a drachm. Let ns next consider, into how 
many parts a length of .360 feet may be divided, 
even so as to have each part pereeptible. An inch 
may be divided into 600 equal parts, each of wh ich 
is the thickness of a child's hair, and consequently 
▼ielble to the naked eye. Of coarse, a single grain 
(if silk contMQS at least S,595j000 parts, each 
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of which it visible without a microscope. Anda* 
those same parts may still be divided into several 
more millioBS of other parts a division which may 
be continued always farther by thoaghti it isevi* 
dent that this progression may extend to tnflniiy. 
The last particles, which cannot be separated by 
human industry, might still, however, have ex. 
tent, and consequently, are capable of division* 
although it cannot be done in this world. 

If we examine the aiMm<il creation, we shall di»> 
cover fresh proofs of the infinite divisibility of 
matter. A great naturalist put pepper hiio a g i a<ts 
of water, and, by means of a microscope, he dis» 
covered in that water a multitude of aniinalculae, 
which were a thousand million of times smaller 
than a grain of sand. How inconceivably small, 
then, must be the feet, the organs of sense, the 
muscles, the veins, and nerves of such anrmaU 
cal»f What must their eggs be, their young* 
the limbs of the young ones, their vessels, and 
the juices which circulate in them. Here our 
imagination is lost, oar ideas are confoandcd ; and 
yet nothing is more certain than what is said 
here. It is particularly worth observation, tliat 
the more we magnify, by theassistance, of glasses, 
the works of nature, the more regular and bean* 
Ufa) they appear; while it is quite different in 
respect to those of art : For when they are exa^ 
mined through a microscope, we are astonished 
to find them so coarse, so rough and uneven, 
although they have been done with all imaginable 
care, by the best workmen. Thus God has im- 
pressed, even on the smallest atom, an image of 
his infinity. The most subtile body is as a world, 
in which millions of parts are met together, and 
arranged in the most perfect order. What asto* 
nishing wisdom is that which, in the little as well 
as the great, can operate with so much regularity 
and perfection! How great that power which 
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AUG. VI. 

Outmcnrd Cofutruction cf the lAmba cf Iruects, 

WE jadge, in general, no animalt worth our 
attention, batthose that are distingttished by their 
siae. The horae,ihe elephant, the bail, and snch 
ci^atores, appear to us worth looking at, while 
we disdain to cast our eyes on the innamerable 
swarm of little animals which people the air, the 
vegetables, and the dust* How many insects do 
we tread under our feet ! How many caterpil- 
lars we destroy ! How many flies buzz around us, 
without in the least exciting our curiosity ! Ko- 
tbing is mare unreasonable than such inattention ; 
for it is certain that the wisdom and power of 
our Creator is no less manifest in the construc- 
tion of a worm, a snail, &c. than in that of an 
elephant, a horse, or a lion. The body of most 
insects is composed of several rings, which link 
one within another, and have a part in all the mo- 
tions of the animal. TheesseutiiU character which 
distinguishes insects is, that, properly, speaking, 
they have no bones. Even. in this circumstance 
of their formation, much wisdom is shewn. The 
motions adapted to insects, the manner in which 
they are obliged to seek food, and particular- 
ly the. many transformations they go througii, 
could not be so easily performed, if, instead of 
these moveable rings which go to and fro, their 
bodies were connected and fastened by bones. U 
is observable in several insects, that they have 
the pawer to contract or enlarge their head, to 
lengthen or to shorten it, to conceal or to shew 
it, just as they please, and as their different si- 
toations require. The mouth of insects is gene* 
rally provided with a sort of teeth or a trunk. 
This is necessary, both on account of their food, 
E2 
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and the different pursnits they are exposed l^. 
Many insects are blind, bat they are made amends 
hy the touch, or some other Keuse. Insects have 
two sorts of eyes. Those which are smooth and 
bright, are in small numbers; but the net-work 
eyes, like shagreen, and the cornea of which is 
cat faucet-ways, «re very numerous. There are 
sometimes thousands of them. Neither of these 
are moveable, but their number and position snp. 
ply that defect. The l\oms which most insects 
are famished with are of great use to' them. — 
These sorts of horns, by going before the body, and 
feeling out their way, not only warn the animal 
of the dangers with which it is threatened, but are 
a meant to discover their proper food.-^The legs 
, of insects are either scaly or membraneous. The 
former move by means of many joints ; and the 
latter, which are more simple, move every way. 
Sometimes the same animal has both these son of 
legs. There are insects which have several hun- 
dred feet, without going faster than those who 
have but four. In regard to this part of the body 
there is infinite variety among insecU. With what 
art must the limbs of those be constructed which 
fasten on smooth and polished surfaces! How 
elastic must the legs of those be which leap 1 How 
strong must those, be of the Insects which dig in 
the ground !-^Two or four wingsare placed in the 
middle of the body. Some are as transparent as 
a thingau2e, others are scaly and mealy :— Some 
are without covering, others are concealed in 
cases. At the sides, or the extremity of the body, 
there are orifice$ in the form of sloes, that are cal- 
led prints. They are thfe' organs of respiration. 
The variety observable in the construction and 
form of the limbs of insects is prodigious; and the 
lives of many men would not be long enough to 
observe and describe the different forms of these 
little animals. How varied are those of insects 
which walk, fly> leap, or crawl I And yet, however 
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different tbeir form may be, th«y arc always in the 
same harmony and perfect proportion. Would it 
|(ot be the height of extravagance and perverAc. 
ness, not to acknowledge, in all tbiSj the infinite 
wisdom of the Creator Y We are only rational and 
virtoooa, in proportion as we acknowledge Cod, 
and adore him in ail things. I«t us acquit our> 
•elves of these dolies. If we see but an insect, 
let as study as much as possible its wonderfai 
construction, in order to be more sejisibie of the 
greatnesii of God. 

AUGUSr Vii. 
Compariaon betwtai the Stnta qf Mm and 



ARB there any animals whose senses are more 
perfect than those of man t It i» only in particu- 
lar c^ues that this question ean be answered in the 
affirmative : for it may be said of man, that, in 
this respect also, he is in general more favonrcd 
than the brute creation. It is indeed asserted, that 
spiders have a finer feeling, the vuitnre, the bee, 
and the dog, a mnch keener smell : It is known 
that, by means of this sense, the hound follows the 
track of the game ; and that other dogs- are taoght 
to find trnffie nndec ground. The hog also digs 
it up with his snont, guided by the smell. Tho 
stags are supposed to have so quick a hearing, as 
to perceive the sound of bells several miles off ( 
aad the mole hears better under ground than nian> 
who inhabits the surface, and lives iti open air. 
lu regard to sight, the eagle and the lynx havn 
greatly the advantage of man. These remarks are 
certainly tmtf; bat if we come to consider ant* 
' mals cm the whole, and compare them to man^ 
ve are struck with one great privilege given u* 
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mankind over a great nnmber of the brole crea- 
tion. Man is naturally endowed with five senses ; 
and this advantage is not given to half the am> 
mais. The zoophttes, which form the link be- 
tween the animal and the vegetable kingdom, 
have only the sense of feeling. Many have but 
two senses ; others have three ; and those which 
have five arc reckoned amongst the most perl'ect; 
But even the most perfect of them have not 
always senses more exquisite than ours. Indians 
can judge by their smell how mnch aliojns mixed 
in precious metals, as well ^s we can by apply- 
ing the touchstone, to it ; others, we are told, can 
discover at a great distance the retreats of wild 
beasts. The inhabitants of the Antilla islands can 
distinguish, by the suieM, whether a Frenchman 
or a Black has passed by. The savages are in 
some measure compensated for the weakness of 
their intellectual faculties by the quickness of 
their senses. Many people have exercised and 
improved certain senses to an astonishing degree^ 
and if mankind were like the animals, without 
other assistance besides their senses to procure 
food, and to guard them against dangers, if rea- 
son were not their surer and better guide, their 
senses, tirithout doubt, would have acquired^ the 
highest degree of perfection, by exercising them 
to advantage. But, in reality, man does not re- 
quire senses more exquisite than he possesses : 
reason compensates an hundred fold for some pri- 
vileges which certain animalsappear to have over 
him. We may even be assured, -that if our senses 
were more keen, it would be very inconvenient to 
us. Let as, fur example, consider hearing. If we 
had this sense as quick as the safety of animals 
reqnires theirs to be,*even the most distant noise, 
and the stunning din of mixed sountls, would caii._ 
tinually interrupt our mediations, oar repgie, and. ' 
M»r noblest employments. 
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Thanks to the infinite wisdom of the Creator, 
who has so measured the qaici^ness of oar senses, 
that it is enongh to enjoy fully the blessings of 
nature, without disturbing the noblest occnpa- 
ttons of human reason. Oar senses being limited, 
is an advantage rather than a loss to ns, a perfec* 
tion rather than an imperfection. Happy the man 
who allows his reason to govern his senses, and 
who enjoys all the advantages which roast retult 
from a perfect harmony between both. 

AUGUST VIII. 

Thunder. 

TIIK thunder roars/O mortal man ! Who i% it 
that causes this terrible noise? Who darts the 
ligtitning from the clouds? Behold, O sinner ; it 
is the Itnler of the world, it is the hand of the 
Most High which hurls the thnnder-bolt. Na- 
ture rests in his hands, he preserves and blesses 
it : but at his almighty Word the heavens and 
the earth are consumed in flames. The thunder 
roars! ilow dreadful is the stormy sky! The 
lightning flashes! The thunderbolt is shot! O 
God ! bow great art Thou, and how terrible is 
thy power I The Lord, from his throne on high, 
darts angry looks upon us ; and by the light of his 
lightning we see the grave open under our feet. 
When the Lord sits in the doads, men and be. 
roes tremble. When he sharpens his anger a- 
gainst us, the universe turns pale. Ood directs the 
thunder: the sinner hears and shudders. Scarce 
dues he dare to raise his eyes towards Him whose 
voice seems to threaten him. Christian, let not 
the mt^esty of thy God affright thy soul, when he 
sits in the stormy clAds, and darts his lightning. 
When the mighty sound of thunder terrifies the 
wicked man, thy Ood ^watches over thee, and 
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guards thee from all danger. And though he 
should deprive thee of life, all his judgments are 
just: he is thy masteri and thou wilt say unto 
him, liord ! my soul is at peace ; whether I live 
or die, all my hope is in Thee, lie who, when the 
sky is serene, glorifies his God in songs of joy and 
gratitude, is calm and easy when the sinner flies 
at the sight of the dark clouds. But where can 
the sinner fly? Can he escape from the Most High ? 
In vain he would hide himself: the lightning 
pursues him, and reaches even to the darkest 
recess. Fly not then, O sinner ; think not tliat 
thou canst hide thyself from the sight of the Crea- 
tor, who follows thee everywhere, and can every 
moment seize thee. — When the thunder roars, 
thou tremblest, and strikest thy breast ^ when the 
storm ceases, thou again rannest after false plea- 
snres. Sinner, if thou wouldst obtain mercy, bless 
the Lord for his goodness toward thee. Forget 
not the vows thou madest in thy anguish and 
fright; consider that God is not to be mocked. 
God is merciful, and spareth the rebellious, but 
he does not spare for ever.— The Lord is just, and 
the Supreme Judge will call the sinner to account. 
What is the thunder roaring over our heads, in 
comparison of tliat solemn day, when we shall 
hear the sound of a storm, in which tl^ elements 
themselves will be dissolved ? 



AUGUST IX. 

Contemplation of a Meadow. 

DAUK and majestic woods, where the fir-tre^ 
raises iu stately head, where the tufted oaks 
(pread their shade ; ye rivers which roll yt>ur sil- 
ver waves tlirough the gre^ mountains, it is not 
you I now mean to praise : it is the verdure and 
«n»mel of the fields which are now the object? of 
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my contemplation. How many beanties present 
themselves to the sight, andliow Taried are they ! 
Millions of v^etables, millions of live creatares I 
Some flying from flower to fl9wer, while others 
creep and crawl in the dark labyrinths of tlie 
tafted grass. AU these insects, so infinitely varied 
in form and beauty, find food and happiness here. 
All inhabit this earth as we do : and however con- 
temptible they may be in oar eyes, they are all 
perfect in their kind. — How soft the murmnr of 
the limpid stream, whose banks are covered with 
thick grass, intermixed with flowers, which, bend- 
ing over the water, trace their image in it. Be« 
bold that forest of waving herbs! What a mild 
lostre the sun casts on those diflTerent tliades of 
green. Those delicate plants, interwoven with 
the grass, thus mix their tender foliage, or else 
proudly raise their head above their companions, 
and display flowers without perfume ; whilst the 
hamble violet grows on barren hills, exhaling its 
sweets around. Thus one often sees the useful vir- 
tuous man in poverty, whilst the rich and great 
are clothed in sumptaous habits, wasting in idle- 
ness the blessings of the earth. Winged insects 
pursue each other in the grass. Sometimes I lose 
ught of them in the verdure, and then again I see 
a swarm of them flying in the air, and sporting 
in the rays of the sun. What is that gaudy flower 
waving near the brook ? How lively its colours ! 
How beautiful ! I draw near it, and laugh at my 
mistake: abuiterily flics off, and leaves the blade 
of grass which bent under its weight. In another 
place I perceive an insect cWlhed in a black 
Cuirass, and adorned with bright wings. It comes 
buzzing to rest upon a blne-bell, perhaps by the 
side of its companion. What other buzzing is this 
1 hear? Why do those flowers so bend their 
h^ads ? It is a swartn of young bees. They have 
Tightly flown from their distant home, and dis. 
persed over the gardens and fields. They are now 
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gathering sweet nectar from the flowers, in order 
to carry it to their cells. There is not an idle one 
lunougst them. They fly from flower to flower; 
andi in seeking ^heir stores, they conceal their 
velvet heads in t^e cup of the flower, or else with 
labour penetrate into those that are not yet un- 
folded, and which ailterwards incloses the hee. 
There, on that high clover, is perched a butterfly. 
He shakes his gaudy wings, he settles the shining 
feathers which adorn his head, and seems proud 
of his charms. Beautiful butterfly! make the 
flower bend which serves thee for a throne, and 
contemplate thy rich dress in the mirror of the 
water.— Then wilt thou resemble a young beauty, 
admiring herself in the glass wliich reflects her 
chanus. Her clothes are less beautiful than thy 
wings, and her thoughts are as light as thee. Be- 
hold this little worm playing on the grass I !No re- 
searches of luxury, no human art could imitate 
the green and gold which cover its wings, wherein 
all the colours of the rainbow are mixed. O how 
beautiful is nature ! The grass and flowers grow 
luxurious; the trees are covered with foliage; 
the gentle zephyr salutes us ; the flocks seek tlieir 
pasture ; the tender bleating lambs skip and re- 
joice in their existence ; millions of points of grass 
rise up in tills fleld, and to each point hangs a drop 
of dew. How many primroses with their trem- 
bling leaves are here 1 What harmony in the notes 
of the nightingale from yonder hill i Every thing 
expresses joy. Every thing inspires it. It reigns 
in the hills and dales, in woods and in groves. — O 
how beautiful is nature I Yes: Nature is beau- 
tiful even in the least of its productions I and who- 
ever can be insensible to its charms becomes a 
prey to tumultuous desires, pursues false blessings, 
and deprives himself of the purest pleasures. — 
Happy he whnse innocent life passes away in the 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature 1 The whole 
creation smiles upon him, and joy attends him 
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vherever he goes, and under whatever shade he 
reposes. Pleasure springs oat of every scarce, 
exhales from each flower, and resounds in every 
grove. Happy he who takes pleasure in innoct nt 
dd%ht$: his mind is serene as a calm summer- 
day. His affections are gentle and pure as the per- 
fune of the flowers around him. Happy he, who, 
in the beauties of nature, traces the Creator, and 
devotes himself wholly to himf 



AUGUST X. 

Mischi^ occasioned 6jr Animals, 

TT is grievous to see so many productions of 
nature, and often some of the most beautifnl of 
them, liable to be destroyed by animals. Summer 
can never pass over without perceiving (particu- 
larly among the vegetables) what niischief is done 
by the voracity of different sorts of birds, insects, 
&c. How many trees are destroyed, and fruits 
consumed, by worms and caterpillars I Ho»w many 
things necessary for our subsistence are we not 
deprived of by the insatiable sparrow, and the no 
less ravenous raven ! How sad it is to see a field 
destroyed by rats and locusts I These and such 
like complaints are often made ; and people fancy 
that certain animals exist only to torment man- ^ 
kind. There is some foundation Car these com- 
plaints, and it cannot be denied that insects cause 
much mischief. It is easier to exterminate wolves, 
lions, and other wild beasts, than to extirpate 
insects, when they swarm over a whole country. 
At Pem, e sort of ant, called chako, is a real 
plague to the inhabitants. Their lives would even 
be in danger, if they did not use precautions to 
deliver themselves from these dreadful insects. It 
is well known what caterpillars do to fruit trees, 
and mice to the fields. But however real these 
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inconveniences may be, they do not authoriM 
such bitter eoinplaiats as we allow ourselves to 
make ; complaints in which self-love has too great 
apart. We are pleased at observing, that the 
creatures hurtful to us destroy one another. We 
think we have a right to take away the lives of 
antmalSy either for oar food, or for any other 
purpose ; but cannot bear that they should take 
any thing from us. We expect that they should 
serve for our subsistence, and will give up nothing 
to them. In reality, however, have we more right 
over the life of a gnat, than it has to a drop of 
our blood t Besides, in complaining of the vora. 
city of animals, we do not coosidei* that this plan 
of nature is not so disadvantageous as it appears. 
In order to be convinced of this, we have only to 
consider the animal kingdom in the whole. Such 
a species, which appears noxious, is, however, of 
real use ; and it would be very dangerous to at* 
tempt to destroy the race of them. A few years 
ago, some inhabitants of the English celonies in 
America, endeavoured to extirpate the jays, or 
jackdaws, because they fancied that these birds 
did much mischief to the corn ; but in proportion 
as the number of jays diminished, the people were 
struck with the havoc made by an enormous 
multitude of worms, caterpillars, and particularly 
tbe Hay-bugs. They soon ceased to persecute 
the jays ; and, as soon as those multiplied again, 
they put an end to this plague, which had been 
the consequence of their destruction. Some time 
ago a project was formed in Sweden to destroy 
the crows; but they were observed in time not 
only to fix on com and plants, but also that they 
devoured the worms ,and caterpillars, which de. 
stroy the leaves or roots of vegetobles. InVorth. 
America they pursued the sparrow violently ; but 
it happened from thence that the gnats increased 
to such a degree in the marshy countries,, that 
they were obliged to leave » great deal of land 
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uncultivated. Pheasant-huDting is so considerable 
in theiftleof Porcido, that it occasioned the kipg 
of Njiples to forbid the ase of cats to the inha- 
hiUuits. At the end of a few years the rats and 
mice increased so moch, and did such mischief, 
that this order was abolished. And why should 
we be so selfish as to envy creatares the small 
part of oar provisions, which they require for 
food 9 Could we possibly consume all that nature 
produces? Shall we want any thing for our sup- 
port or pleasure, because the birds, the mice, and 
the insects, help us to make use of the blei»«iiigs 
which God grants in such profusion, and part of 
which would be wasted, were not the animals to 
feed on it. Instead of giving way to unjust oom* 
plaintSy let us rather in this acknowledge the 
wisdom of oar Creator. Every thing in nature 
is <}onnected together. Ko creature is useless, or 
placed without design, although the use of many 
animals is unknown to us. It is enough that they 
exist; we may be certain that it is for the wisest 
purposes. Thus the seeing the apparent dcstmc- 
tion and disorders in nature ou^ht to make as 
look ap to a God, who has created nothing in 
vain ; who preserves nothing without a reason ; 
and who, if he permits any thing to be destroyed, 
does it not without a wise design. If we are tho- 
roughly coAvinced of these truths, all the works 
of God will Jead us to glorify and bless him. 

AUGUST XI. 

Variety of Colours. 

WHEN we consider how dull and m^ncholy 
the country would be, and how confused all ob. 
jects would appear, if they were of one colour 
only, -wc must acknowledge the wisdom and 
foodne^s of God, who>by wiety of shades itnd 
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coloar5, meant to increasieand vary oar pleasures 
on earth. If he had not designed to place iis in 
an agreeable situation, why should every place 
around ns be adorned with such a variety of beau- 
tiful painting T The sky, and all the objects seen 
at a distance, are painted in the greatest style. 
Splendour and magnificence are their characteris- 
tics. Lightness) delicacy, and the minute graces, 
appear in the objects designed to be seen near, 
snch as foliage, birds, flowers, &c. 

But from whence proceeds the distinction of 
colours? Each ray of light appears to be simple ; 
but, by refraction, it divides into several ; and it 
is fnwi hence that colours arise. A glass of wa- 
ter laid in the sun reflects certain colours on 
white paper. Angular glass well cut and po- 
lished, casts still more lively, colours. But we 
should see the finest rainbow close to us if we 
turn a prism towards the sun, or if, with the 
prism (or triangular glass), we receive a ray, en- 
tering by a little hole into a close shut room.— 
The colours are in proportion more or less bright, 
according as the refraction of rays is more or 
less strong. The most refrangible ray is the vio- 
let, and consequently it is the weakest. After- 
wards come lower the iudigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and the red, which of all,the rays is least 
refrangible. The nature also of the coloured bodies 
contributes to the variety of colours. The smallest 
parts in almost all bodies are transparent. This is 
the cause of their breaking, absorbing, or reflect- 
ing rays, sometimes one way, and sometimes an- 
other, as the angular glasses do. What shews be- 
sides, that colours are not inherent in coloured 
bodies, is, that the neck and feathers of a pigeon 
or peacock, and even the stuffs called changeable 
taiTeties, silk, &c. all change colour according to 
their position. This may make us comprehend 
from whence proceeds the variety of colours. The 
whole is comprised in this, that the sarface of bo- 
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bodies is composed of extreme small flakes, 
which, according to their different thicknesses, 
reflect some coloured rays, while they admit or 
absorb others lu their pores. Thus, when a 
body, whose surface is smooth, reflects and 
throws oat almost all the rays of light, it ap- 
pears whites and when, on the contrary, it ab- 
sorbs them, it is black. Let us in this admire 
the wisdom and goodness of Ood. If the rays 
did not divide, and were not differently coloured, 
every thing would be alike, and we could only 
di!»tingnish objects by reasoning, and by cir- 
cumstances of time and place. How tedioos 
and perplexed wonld it be, if we were every 
instant to distinguish one thing from another 
by reasoning. Our whole lives would be taken 
op in studying rather than in acting, and we 
should be for ever in a state of uncertainty. If 
there was but one colour in the world, our eyes 
wonld soon be tired, and this dull uniformity 
wonld give us more disgust than pleasure. The 
different Qolonrs God has ordained, serve to 
spread more beauty on the earth, and to afford 
pleasures ever new to the eye. It is still anolher 
proof, that God, in the formation of ihe world, 
not only considered the essential perfection of 
his works, but adorned them also with every 
thing which would enhance their value. In the 
mixture, and the several shades of colours, the 
useful and the beautiful are ever united. As far 
as our sight can reach, we always discover new 
charms in the fields, the valleys, and the hills. 
Ail contribute to give us pleasure, and all ought 
to excite our gratitude. 
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AUGUST XII. 

The Buildings qf the Beavers, 

IF a man, who had never hcard*of the beaversT 
manner of building, had been shewn some of their 
edifices, he woald certainly have supposed them 
the work of skilful architects. The whole per- 
formance of these amphibious creatures is won-- 
derful. The regulanty of the plan, the size, 
the solidity, and the admirable contrivance of 
tlieir buildings, must fill eyery attentive observer 
with astonishment. The beavers choose a place 
to build on where they can have plenty of pro- 
visions, and near a rivulet, in order to have a 
reservoir of water to bathe in. They begin by 
making a dike or bank which keeps the water 

on a level with the first floor of their house. 

The bank is sometimes a prodigious work. It 
is about ten or twelve feet thick at bottom. It 
goes sloping, and insensibly diminishing towards 
the top, till it becomes no more than two feet. 
The ouly materials for this dike are wood and 
clay. The beavers cut pieces of wood as thick 
as an arm, with wonderful ease. They fix these 
upright down into the ground, very close to each 
other, and interweave between smaller and more 
supple pieces of wood. But as the water would 
get through, and their watering-place would b« 
empty, they have recourse to clay or potter's 
earth, which they know where to find, and with 
which they fill all the spaces within and without, 
so that the water cannot run through. In pro* 
portion as the water rises, they continue to raise 
the dike. The bank of the watering-place being 
finished, they labour at their houses, which are 
round or oval buildings, divided into three stories, 
raised one above another : one of them is below 
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the dike, find generally fall of water ; the other 
two are above it. They flx tbese little baildinfirs 
in a very strong and £nn nuumer on the edge of 
their watering-place, and always by stories, in 
order to moont higher, in case the water should 
rise. If they find a little island near the wateiing- 
place, they build their house upon it, which is 
then more solid, and they are less incommoded 
by water, in which they cannot long remain. If 
they do not jfiad Una convenience, they, with the 
help of their teeth, pot piles or sUkes info the 
grooad, in order to support the bnildlng, and 
preserve it from the wind and water. They 
make two doors at the bottom to go oat into the 
water. One leads them to their bathing-place ; 
the other is a passage to the place where they 
carry all the dirt, &c. from their apper apartp 
ments. They have a third door, higher ap, for 
fear of being taken when the ice stops tip the 
lower doors. Tliey sometimes build their houses 
entirely on dry ground, and make ditches five 
or six feet deep, to get to the water. They use 
the same industry, and the same materials, for 
the buildings as for the dikes.' The walls are 
perpendicular, and two feet thick. Tliey cut oflF 
with their teeth the ends of wood which go be* 
yond the level of the wall, then, mixing clay 
with dry herbs, tjiey make a composition of it, 
with which they plaster both inside and outside 
of the work, by the help of their tail. The inside 
of the house is arched ; and the size is in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants. Twelve feet 
long, by eight or ten feet wide, serves for eight 
or ten beavers.' If the number is greater, they 
enlaiige the building in proportion. The instru- 
ments the beavers employ are four strong and 
sharp teeth ; two fore feet, the claws of which are 
divided ; two hind feet, with membranes, or 
nebbed ; and a tail covered with scales, formed 
like aa oblong trowel. With these few utensils, 
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they shame our masons and carpenters, provided 
as they are with trowels, squares, and hatchets. 
With their teeth they cut all the wood they re- 
quire for building; they make use of their fore 
feet to dig the ground., and to soften and mix the 
clay ; their tail supplies the place of a wheel-bar- 
row to carry their mortar or clay, and afterwards 
serves as a trowel to plaster it on. 

The works of the beaver have, then, the greatest 
resemblance to those of man; and if we were 
to judge by the first impression they make upon 
us, we should think them rational, and acting 
from reflection. But if they were capable of 
reflecting, they would build differently now from 
what they did formerly ; they would continually 
improve; but they have always followed the 
same method, and have never gone out of the 
line Nature prescribed them. Thus, the beavers 
now build exactly the same houses they built 
before the deluge. But this docs not render them 
unworthy of our attention and admiration, as of 
all animals we know they come the nearest to 
human reason. We need only observe them, to 
be convinced that beasts are not mere machines, 
but that all their actions and motions are di- 
rected by a higher principle. Yet, what infinite 
difference has the Creator placed between them 
in their faculties t How much superior is the in- 
stinct of the beaver to that of the sheep I and 
what divine wisdom is shewn in these degrees, 
by which the brute creation insensibly draws 
near to man ! May we profit by the discoveries 
made of the different faculties of animals, and 
may we make use of them, by more and -more 
improving our knowledge and love of the Creator 
uf all beings. 
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AUGUST XIII. 

Animals contidercd as Examples to Mankind qf 
Vices and Firtua, 

THE fttody of animated natnre famishes as 
with many pleasing ideas, especially as it gives 
OS every where proofs of the divine wisdom and 
goodness ; bnt I do not know whether we attend 
M ranch as wc ought to the lessons of morality 
it seems intended to convey. Had man continued 
in a state of innocence, he must still, I should 
sappose, have been capable of improvement. Life 
would have been to him a state not only of trial, 
bat of instruction ; and it is natural to believe 
that the animals, which it pleased his Creator to 
bring before him (that, seeing their different dis- 
positions, he might learn to call them by snitable 
names), were intended to be his instructors, as 
to the difference between good and evil, which in 
himself he would not have experienced, if he had 
never binned. If, from the apparent sufferings 
of some animals, and the seeming cruelty, ty- 
raony, and oppression, ekercised by others, and 
from the various exertions of ibe tender as well 
as of the violent passions, which we may observe 
in the brute creation, man was to learn to hate 
the one, and love the other, a reason why things 
Are so (at least with regard to ourselves) must 
be allowed. It is remarkable that compassion 
belongs to man alone. It is spoken of God in a 
metaphorical sense ; for we cannot suppose the 
Deity to suffer with his creatures, as we do for 
each other. In God is mercy, mercy free and in- 
iimte; in man, comptission for all created beings* 
In the brute creation some few instances of af- 
fection are found; no compassion properly so 
called ; no free disinterested pity. Sonje rtttaesi 

Tel. II. J 
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the brute creatures, especially the domestic ani- 
mals, may teac4i as; and doubtless they were in- 
tended to do so. The mnoceut lamb, in a lan- 
guage more powerful than words, instructs us 
to practise the g«ntle meek arts of persuasion. 
The obedient ox and cow inculcate mild submis- 
sion. The ass is an example of patience ; the 
geuerous horse of activity and aptness to receive 
instruction. The goat teaches us to valae liberty. 
The dog is an example of fidelity and kind at* 
tention; the cat of various domestic virtues.— 
JPriea^ship seems unknown, or but faintly eic- 
pressed, amongst animals, excepting dogs and 
horses ; and in them it is chi^y towards man. 
Kor is conjugal affection observable, ftxeept in the 
£eatihered race; among whom the common dung, 
hill cockTis distinguished by his preference of his 
wives to himself in the circninstaiice of food ; 
also the singing birds in their attendance on the 
hen, whose cares the cock shares, or at least en- 
deavours to alleviate. But the shining quality 
in animals is parental affection, at least in the fe- 
male sex. The vices which the dumb animals 
teach, us to avoid are much greater, and more in 
number, than their virtue. The gluttony, sloth, 
and. filth of the hog, we detest. The dog, when 
fawning on his oppressor, is an object of eon- 
tempt- The camel, though useful, seems framed 
for slavery. The pride and ill-nature of the pea- 
cock we dislike as much as his voice. The turkey 
is a pattern of all the vices in man; and is an ex- 
ception, as well as the hog, to the moral character 
of the domestic beasts and birds. The elephant is 
in many things admirable; but his base concur- 
rence towards enslaving hisfeliows, his submitting 
to be the executioner of tyranny in destroying 
criminals, and his mad rage, on many occasions, 
cancel ail his pretensions tu reason. 

Though what is here mentioned may be styled 
commoQ^plfiice» yet» so long as mankind are iaat- 
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tentire, auck Ihtags may prc^perly be pointed out, 
and BBOch m»re might be said. The beaver, if 
cantrasled with Miat horrible creature called the 
fflntloo, the bee with the wa«p> the ant with the 
lleshrflyr woald teach as, as well as tlie dometfic 
animals, to do good, and avoid evil. Bat the sab- 
ject is almost ineahaostible. I will therefore coo- 
clode with a part of the creation more nomerouf 
peckapsthan ail the vest pot together; 1 mean the 
ish, both those with scsdes, and tliose which have 
sheUs» hot all the oviparous kind ; for the vivi- 
paaovs are like the qnadnipeds as to their moral 
endowments. They seem to travel in vast bodiei^ 
not from any love of society, but merely because 
they are bom in the same or in neighboaring 
situations, and live on the same food, which 
they find near the coasts where they themselves 
are to feed ns. They are driven in by the large 
fish whieh prey opon them, but which they seem 
neither to fear nor to hate. Conjugal and parental 
love do not exist among them, any more than 
Itiendahip or compassion. Vanity, pride, envy, 
or hi^ed, they are strangers to. If any piission^ 
beyond an appetite for food, exists among these, 
or the various kinds of shell^sh, it can only be 
oonjectored from the circnmstance of lobsters 
sometimes wanting a claw, from which we sup- 
pose they fight; but it may not be so. Fish want 
no assistance from man ; nor do they by their ac- 
tions call for it; nor have they any sonnd, as far 
as we know, whereby to express sorrow or joy. 
Appetite for food will tame a carp ; and it once 
prodooed a learned fish : but these are the only 
proofii of any capacity for improvement. Per- 
haps the lively motions of the small fry, and of 
the giriden fish, which give us an idea of joy, are 
merely owing to their eagerness for prey. Fish 
then seem to be absolutely void of reason. Re-, 
moved from the sight of m^, they can only in- 
ftmct the attentive inquisitive mipd. Such they 
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may teach to despise a state of mute insensibility, 
and to be thankful for the pleasing sensations 
man enjoys from a due exertion of his passions, 
and for that religion which teaches him to know 
how to govern them. It may also check the 
pride of man, to reflect, that so large a portion of 
animated nature as that which the waters contain. 
Is made wholly independent of him as to food and 
enjoyment ; and that, when degenerated into a 
savage state, he is himself reduced to seek a main- 
tenance from them : the last resource of a kind 
Providence to supply the want and misery which 
sloth tmd inattention have brought upon the 
kaman race. 



AUGUST XIV. 
Nature aem and considered in different pointt of 



THE works of nature, so superior in every way 
to those of art, are particularly distinguished by 
that admirable variety which continutdly affords 
us new sources of pleasure and surprise. We look 
once or twice at a work of art j and if we do re- 
turn to it again, we at last grow tired, and see it 
with perfect indifference. But when we attentive- 
ly examine and reflect on the works of nature, we 
are never tired of them. They fill our minds ever 
with new delight ; and we are lost in contempla^ 
tion. Let us first consider nature in its most 
Sublime point of view. With what astonishment 
shall we not be stnick, in beholding the immen- 
sity of the heavens, the inconceivable nmnber of 
stars, and the vast extent of the sea. Compared to 
these, how small and trifling nmst appear all works 
of art, however great and excellent they may be I 
All that God creates, or does, is stamped with a 
greatness which surpasses, all oar ideas and cob- 
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cepUon. To give as an idea of hia infinity, h« 
had only to form the starry sky. This displays 
the magnificent greatness of the Creator, more 
than all that the earth contains. Is there any 
thing so adapted to inspire us with the profoand- 
est veneration for God, as the contemplation of 
these great works! With what awe, what religi- 
ons dread, oaght we not to be inspired on be- 
holding these great phenomena of natnre which 
no mortal conld produce, earthquakes, volcanos. 
inundations, storms, and tempestol These great 
scenes of nature are sometimes before us; and 
thex« are none, of them which oi^htnot to make 
us feel the maj^y and greatness of the Creator 
of heaven and earth. Nature also presents itself 
in the pleasing point of view. We behold valleya 
adorned with verdure and beautiful flowers, fields 
promisittg rich harvests, hills covered with trees» 
vines, all sorts of simples and salutary plants. — 
In all those cheerful scenes, Ood appears as the 
friend and benefactor of mankind, who openetb 
his hand and filleth all things living with plente- 
ousness. This is the season in which all nature 
furnishes striking proofs of it. Every thing com- 
hines to please and flatter our senses, to support 
and rejoice us. But the time will soon comc^ 
when nature will appear under a sad and gloomy 
form. . It will lose much of its beauty and variety. 
It will resemble a desert which promises nei- 
ther riches nor pleasure. Each day draws us 
nearer to that gloomy season; and the insensible 
decrease of the days already warn us that we must 
soon confine ourselves to our apartments. But na- 
ture ought still to please qs even under this form ; 
for the winter also has its share in the perfection 
of the world ; and without it we should lose the 
pleasures of spring and summer. Let us apply 
all these reflections to our own lives: they are 
equally liable to variation ; they change form con - 
tiaaally. To the finest and most cheerful scenes 
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tkere often succeed the mdst dvll anA melaiMiioljjr. 
Let n$t Uierefore, when in prosperity) pM^are 
ourselves for adversity ; and let us bless Qod in 
every situation of life. 

AUGUOT XV. 

URschiefi whibh Itains mity Occatkm, 

MODERATE raki always contrtbntes to the 
fbrtility and growth of plants; consequently it 
is an ines£imable blessing to the earth. Bm in 
many respects rain may become hurtful to vege- 
tables, when it falls too heavily, ot* lasts too long. 
When it is too violent, it beats delicate plabts Into 
the ground ; and if it continues too long it pre- 
-^ents their growth. An excessive wirt deprives 
them of the necessary heat; the cireulation 
of the sap is interrupted ; the secretions do not 
operate properly ; the plants languish, and are 
in danger of perishing. But thougli these are 
the most common ways in which rain becomes 
Iinrtful, they arc not the worst. It sometimes 
mai&es ' ad havoc, when several clouds, drove by 
impetuous winds, meet towers, mountainsj and 
other high places in theii* way ; they burst, and 
tCO. at once discharge the water with which they 
were filled; This is called cloud>cataracts. This 
must necessarily do great mischief; for water not 
being compressible, must, when pressed down, 
burst suddenly, and flow with great violence from 
mountains or great heights. It is not wonderful 
it should then sweep away large stones, teal" up 
trees, and throw down buildings ; for two causes 
combine to render its effects more violent : on 
the one hand, its quantity, and on the other, its 
swifLness, increased by the height from which it 
falls ; the action of a body which moves being 
always in proportion to its mass and its velocity. 
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Tite waier*«poiHs «re still more it)rinidablc ; tbey 
are flha|>ed Jik« a |»iUar, or cone» with tbe point 
towards the gronnd, and the bMC joining lo a 
cload. These water^puntt attract and draw ap 
every thing they meet in their way; which is 
dashed down again with the water most violent- 
ly. If the point of the pyramid touches the sea» 
the water boiis ap, foams, and rises with a teiv 
rible noise; bat, if it falls on ships.or buildings, it 
shatters and throws the latter down, and very 
often sinks the others. In all prababiiity, this me* 
teor is oocastoned by the wind Wowing dtierent 
ways, and meetihg several cioads, which they 
drive violently against each other. When these 
different winds strike the cioads on the side, they 
of course occasion their taming roand rapidly; 
and, in this circular motion, they take the form 
of a whirlwind ; and their weight being snddenly 
increased by the force of pressnre, they fall down 
impetuoasly ; and, in their fall, they take the 
form of a eolamn; sometimes conic, sometimes 
cylindrical, turning rapidly roand about. Their 
violence is in proportion to the qoantity of water 
which foils altogether, and to the velocity of iU 
fall. Oateraots and water-spoats are always dan- 
gerous. Happily the latter are very rare on 
land ; bat they are more fre^aent at sea. As to 
the fUoad cataracu, the meantaiaous ooantries 
are more exposed to them than tbe flat eoun* 
tries; and they happen so seldom, that many 
years pass without an acre of ground being de- 
stroyed by them. Iloiwjver ttiis may be, it is 
wrong to roarmur when these disasters happen. 
Many people are greatly afteeoed by these evenU ; 
they look upon them as most fatal, and their ima* 
gination molti plies and magnifies obgecLs. When 
a little corner of the earth (which, in comparison 
of our globe, is a mere speck) happMis lo be latd 
waste by a watertpoot, or by any such aooidnat. 
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its youngr* or leaves them to chance. Tlieir •el^ 

love, on the contrary, extends to their posterity, 

and that with the greatest ft>licitade, and in the 

manner most suitable to their different speciet» 

and different kinds of life. Some of those little 

creatures which are hatched from the eggs of 

fish and insects, do not require to be sat npon, 

because the warmth of the air in summer is snf* 

ficient, and becaase they are able to assist them- 

selves as soon as they are bom, provided they are 

in a proper place, and are within reach of food. 

Fish and amphibioos animals cannot disUngnidi 

their young from others of the same species, and 

yet nature teaches them the best means to provide 

for the chief wants of new generations. Fish 

come in shoals to deposit tlieir eggs near the shore, 

where the water being lower is more wanned by 

the san, and where they may be hatched more 

easily, and afterwards find food. The amphibious 

animals come out of the water, to lay their eggs ia 

. the sand, exposed to the heat of the sun, as if they 

knew that their young would find out of them- 

selves their ime element, and theplace where they 

are designed to live and find their food. Onat% 

arid other insects which are bom in the water, but 

live either in the eai|h or air, never fail to lay 

their eggs where Uieir young ought to be bom. 

The insects which fly over the earth, and whick 

in general require no longer any food themselves, 

still take care to deposit their eggs in planU, fmit, 

flesh, and other things, which serve for food for 

their young. There are some which pursue other 

animals, in order to insinuate their eggs into thetr 

skin, their hair, their mouth, or their entrails. 

Sonne animals lay their eggs in nests, which they 

have prepared, and where they beforehand carry 

all the provision their young will require. Other 

animaU, which are helpless at their birth, are eon- 

ftigned to the care of their parents. How much 

anKiety the birds have, even before they lay their 

F« - 
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eggst With wh»t assiduity and patience Uiey brood 
over their eggs fbr several weeks, scarce giving 
themselves, time' to eat t What care they take to 
warm their young, when they are batched, and U> 
give them proper food! What coarage they show 
in defending them, and secaring them at the ha- 
zard oi their own lives!' Is it not also a very sin- 
galar instinct in the quad rapeds, to cot, withtheir 
teeth^ the naveUstring of their young, and do it 
with proper precaations, that they may not lose 
too much blood f With what tenderness and at- 
tention they snckle them, and gnard them from 
all danger I in general, the instinct of animals, 
fbr the preservation of their young, is stronger 
than the desire of satisfying their own wants. 
They suffer honger and thirst; they refuse them> 
selves sleep; they even expose their own lives, 
rather than neglect their little ones. In this iu- 
•stinct, which God has implanted io animals, what 
admirable wisdom appears I For the preservation 
of every species depeiidj) on the eare which the 
parents take of their young. It is not wonderfnl 
that the viviparous animals shftold be fond of their 
young : Tt is their flesh and blood. But that tins 
oviparous should be solicitous about their eggs, is 
to me absolutely inexplicable. The egg&are quite 
different m form from tlie parents, and in every 
respect are unlike any anhnal. Besides this, the 
birds begin to build their nesta before the eggs are 
visible; and the insects also seek places where the 
new generation may find sQi>si>tence, before they 
lay theirs. 

Adorable Creator of the world , open our minda> 
that we may more and anore acknowledge the wis- 
dom which shiiMs threaghoui all thy workif ! 
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AUGUST XVII. 

Several €9rU qf tiArmerdinwry Rain, 

EVERY phenomoDOi^ however naCaral and use- 
fiil it may be, is aa object of terror aad fright to, 
tbe ifnorant and sapexvtitioiu. We see a proof 
ofitlntlioM rains which saperstitioa looki upoa 
as wpematoral, and which frighten so many peo- 
ple. WIm is it (hat does not tremble when he 
heais of ihamtn qfbioodf Sometimee^ and par- 
tiealarly in samaMr, there &Us a reddiih rain to 
which they give that name.; or rather, they sop- 
pose sack has ftillra^when, after a oonuion shower^ 
the savfacc of the water appears red, or that some 
drops of that colour have fallen on the ground. 
The people believe it is really blood, which falls 
like rain, I f so, it is not wonderful that it sbonld 
be impated to sapernataral causes. There U no- 
thing in it, however, bnt what is very uataral : 
For the atmosphere being filled with different mat- 
ter, and mixed with many foreign bodies, we most 
not be snrpcised that rain should partake of this 
mialnre. It may easily happen that colonred par- 
ticles should fall with the rain. The wind may 
raise and scatter about the coloured meal of the 
flowefs, and even the real excrement of certain 
butterflies. There are also little red insects on the 
surface of the water, which credulous people may 
take for blood. Sometimes a certain slimy hn* 
monr, produced by fat reddish particles which mix 
in the air, falls with the rain, as it happened tn 
UQi, in Westphalia, and other places. But this 
is so far Ikom being wonderful, that it would, on 
the ccmtrary, be extraordinary if these phenomena 
did not now and then happen. It is the same in 
reelect to theshowers of brinutanc which are said 
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to fall frequently. This rain is not brimstone, 
properly speaking, although it is possible that the 
atmosphere/ being full of sulphureous particles, 
some of them may mix with the rain. But it has 
been fonnd, from many observations, that these 
rains are only flowers, or coloured seeds of plants, 
•r small sand and yellowish dust, which the wind 
raises and brings from dififerent countries, that mis' 
with the rain. The supposed showers of wheai • 
V are formed in the same way. When heavy rain 
falln in places where there grows much small ce- > 
landine, it uncovers their roots, which are very 
slender. The little scallions which adhere to- 
them, loosen and scatter about, and are supposed 
to be wheat fallen from the clouds, which super, 
stitious people believe to be a sign of scarcity and 
Amine. But from whence come all those cater- 
pillars with which the gardens and fields are some- 
times strewed after rain has fallen 1 Nothing more 
■atural than this. The atmosphere containing 
numberless different sorts of matter, it is very 
probable that Insects, with their eggs, should mix 
in it. The latter only require a place to hatch 
in ; consequently, when they fall with the rain, 
they slick to tlie leaves, and there come to life* 
The posM bill ty of this is proved by the following 
fact, related by respectable , writers: The rain»- 
which fall in Philadelphia, during the month of 
August, bring with them insects, which when 
they stick to men's skins, and are not immediate- 
ly taken off, bite and cause violent itching. And 
if these little animals happen to fall on woollen- 
stuff, they Hx in it, and multiply like moths. 

We are not sensible enough of our obligation 
to naturalists, for having, by their inquiries and 
jremarks, removed so many superstitions preju- 
dices. It must, however, be confessed, that the 
•omraon people are still full of them, which 
skews that men in general are more inclined te- 
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error than to truth, and that they are not con- 
▼inced, as they oagbt to be, of the wisdom and 
Soodness of God'a government. Let ns not di»> 
honour oor reason, and Ood himself, by such 
prejudices. Let it be to ns a source of consolation 
and joy, to be more and more convinced that 
every thing in nature is well ordered, and Uiat 
Ood always proposes views infinitely wise. Let 
us leave to infidels and pagans their supeivtition ; 
hot we who have the happiness of knowing the 
true God, let us glorify him by faith, and shew 
due honour, by confiding in him ; and let as la- 
hoar with all our might to spread, more and more, 
vtason, wisdom, and piety among men. 



^ AUGUST xvm. 

SensUivc PlarUu 

W£ observe certain motions in plants, which 
make it doubtful whether they have sensibility or 
not. There are vegetables, the flowers and leaves 
of which contract and shrink from the touch. We 
see others, which open and close their flowers at 
certain fixed hours of the day, so regularly as to 
mark tlie time very exactly. Others take a sin- 
guhu' form in the night, and fold themselves up. 
These motions in the plants are the same, whether 
they are in the open air, or shut in a close room. 
Those which always live under water, raise their 
heads abote it in the time of seeding. The move- 
ments of a marshy plant, discovered lately in 
Carolina, are still more singular : the upper side 
and edge of its round leaves are covered with a 
number of notches, which are extremely irritable. 
When an insect chances to creep on this upper 
side, the leaf folds it up close, and presses it to 
deaUi ; and then opens itself again. We may, 
every day, observe certain regular motions in 
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some of the plants in our gardens. The talips 
blow in fine weather, but they elose again when 
it rains* or at sun-set. Scots vegetables, sweh a« 
pease and beans, open their huslcs wiien they 
grow dry, and roll up like chips» Wild^ oats, 
when put on a table, often move of themselves, 
particularly if they have been made warm in the 
hand. Do we not also observe the son-flower, and 
several other plants, always turned towards the 
sun ? These are undeniable facts, which any body 
may easily experience. From thence it was wished 
to draw a conclasion, that there was some sensi- 
biltty in plants; and it is true that the ftbove> 
mentioned facts give some degree of probability to 
that opinion. But, on the other hand, there has 
not been any other mark of sensibility discovered « 
in plants : every thing appears absolutely mecha- 
nical in them. We plant a shrub, and destroy it, 
without observing any analogy between the ani- 
mal and it. We observe a plant shoot, grow, 
blossom, and turn to seed, as we observe the hand 
of a watch run over all the points of the dial. The 
most exact anatomy of a plimt does not discover 
any oi^an the least resembling the seat of aniiiiU 
sensibility. When we oppose these ebaerrattoBS 
to those from whence the sensibility of plants may 
. be inferred, we remain in doubt, and knew Hot 
how to explain the above-mentioned phenomena. 
Perhaps all we observe, ia regard to the motions 
of plants, may only proceed from the censttnc- 
tion of some of their fibres, which sometimes con- 
tract and sometimes expand. Perhaps the sulitile 
esthalattons of our bodieacaose the sensitive plants 
to shrink when we touch them. But it nay also 
possibly be, that all natore being linked, theflrst 
degree of sensation mfty subsist in certain plants ; 
as indeed the step is very narrow between the 
plant and the muscle shell-fish. Therefore sensi- 
bility may perhaps extend even to plants, at least 
to tho9e nearest aohnals. 
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Behold bow very imperfect oar knowledge is on 
theae sabjects f Ail is mere conjecture. We can 
neither deny nor positively assert the sensibility 
of plants. Let as rest in uncertainty, and not en- 
deavour to pass the boands prescribed. Let as 
only give the glory due to oar Creator, and be 
persoaded, that whatever may be the principle of 
these phenomena, the plan he has formed, in thi« 
respect, as in all the rest, most be dictated by 
nnbonnded wisdom and goodness. Though theso 
things remain obscure andprpblematical, we know 
enoogh to satisfy a reasonable cariosity. Let as 
endeavour to apply the knowledge we have, witb* 
oat losing time in speculations more cnrioas than 
useful ; and without aiming at understanding what 
may perhaps be reserved for those who come after 
us, or even for eternity itself. 



AUGUST XIX. 

The Bsar qf Storms. 

AT a season wherein nature presents to our 
eyes none but pleading cheerful scenes, there are 
some people, notwithstanding, who still complain 
and mnrmur. Souunej:, they say, would indeed 
be delightful, if storms did not come to disturb 
and banish alPjoy from their souls. The fear of 
thunder and storms is chiefly owing to the opinion 
of their being the effects of the wrath of Heaven, 
and ministers of its vengeance* For if, on the 
contrary, we considered how mnch these storms 
contribute to purify the air from numberless 
noxious vapours, and to fertilize the earth ; if we 
would take proper precautions against the terrible 
effects of lightning, the storms would cease to be 
so dreadfhl to us, and would ratifer inspire gra* 
titnde than terror. Bdt it may be said, however, 
and cannot be denied, that thunder-storms often 
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do great mischief. How frequently has lightning 
struck men and animals, and coosamed whole 
towns and villages? Yet to this we may answer, 
that here» as in many other cases, terror greatly 
magnifies the evil and the danger. To shew how 
little chance there is of being struck by lightning, 
it is enough to know, that out of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand persons, who died in the space 
of thirty years in London, there were but two of 
them killed by lightning. Observe also, that, 
during the greatest claps of thunder, most people 
prolong their fear without reason. Whoever has 
time to fear the natural consequences of lightning 
is already out of danger. It is only the lightning 
which is fatal. When we have seen, and not been 
touched by it, and when the thunder docs not 
come with it immediately, it is doubly foolish to 
turn pale, or tremble, at the hearing of a clap, or 
to stx)p the ears for fear of sound, which is no 
longer dangerous. What ought to put an end 
sooner to our fright, or to prevent it entirely, is, 
that after the flash of lightning is over, we may 
securely wait for the clap of thunder, as it is cer- 
tainly as harmless as the sound of a cannon. The 
thunder tells us we have escaped the danger, au«r 
at the same time informs us at what distance it is : 
for the greater space of time there is between the 
clap of thunder and the flash of lightning, the 
more distant is the storm. 

The surest means to guard against fear of thun- 
der, or any other alanning phenomena of nature, 
is to endeavour to have a good conscience. The 
righteous man, calm, and composed, fears not the 
judgments of Heaven. He knows that at God's 
command alt nature is armed against sinners^ But 
even when the Supreme Judge strikes and terrifies 
the wicked, the good man knows that he is under 
the protection of the Most High. " He hears the 
thunder roar, but he trembles not. His Creator, 
the God whoa he adores, commands the stonn. 
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He knows when it i» only to terrify, and when it 
14 to strike. He sports with the tempests and 
storms. He makes ose of them to convince the 
infidel, who dares doubt it, of his existence, and 
to give terror to the wicked. It is not for tbe 
friends of God to tremble. It is their glory to 
love and pat their tmst in him, even when his 
tbunder roars. A day will come, when, raised 
above the stormy r^ions, they will traverse the 
clouds by the light of his lightnings." They will 
then find that even thunder is a blessing which 
God makes nse of in order to purify the air ; and 
they will bless that Great Being, who, though 
under an appearance the most dreadful, still 
vouchsafes to supply the wants of the earth. In 
one hand he holds the thunder, with the other he 
watei-eth the ground ; and thus, by turns, he shewf 
himself a Father and a Judge. 

AUGUST XX. 

Summer furnishes us with Lnages of Death, 

A FEW weeks ago our gardens afforded us 
chearful pleasing scenes, where every thing in- 
spired serene delight. But now the prospect be- 
comes daily liess agreeable and less varied. Moat 
of the flowers which adorned our gardens are 
gone, and a few only remain, which but recal to 
us tlie charming scene we enjoyed some months 
ago. These revolutions in nature are instructive 
lessons for us. There is a time of life, in which 
we have all the chai-ms of spring ; we are admired 
and loved, and excellent fi-uit is expected from 
us. But how often is this expectation disap- 
pointed ! The blossoms drop off, even before they 
are blown ; a tit of sickness robs nn of all our 
charms, and a premature death puts im end to 
all our hopes. >Ve observe the spriug-flowers* 
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which last tiU' hammer withers theqs, and are 
gone in » few hours. A striking emblem of death ! 
There scarce panes a day, in which we do not 
l>ehold men surprised with sudden death, when 
they least expected it ; one of the many means 
which God makes nseof to draw us to our end. It 
is true, that from habit, we become almost indif. 
ferent to the death of so many of oar fellow- 
citizens as are suddenly cut off. But it Is n<>t the 
less true, that *' the days of man are as the grass 
of the field. Tnthe morning it is green, and grow* 
etA\ up, but in the evening it is cut down, dried 
up, and withered." ' 

We are novir in a season when we endeavour to 
avoid the heat of the sun, and seek the cool shade 
of the forests. But are not these retreats calculated, 
to make ns reflect on the silence and darkness of 
the grave t It is there that we shall find rest after 
the fatigue and heat of the day. The mower pre- 
pares to mow his corn. The scythe cuts down 
the wheat on every side, and leaves desert and 
empty fields behind. This reminds us of our own 
lot. All fiesti is as grass, and the whole duration 
of this life, with all its glory, is but as the flower 
of the field. Afan flourishes for a little, and is then 
cut down, when the great Ruler of the harvest 
ordains it. The very bees proclaim this truth. 
When we reflect on the activity' and industry witli 
which they gather and prepare their honey, we 
ieam to lay up early treasures of wisdom and vir- 
tue, which may be a comfort to us in our oldage, 
and m the hour of death. The farmers will soon 
unite in gathering the fruits of the earth, to lay 
them up in their barns. These days of harvest 
are the most important in the whole year. But» 
O God I how solemn will be that great day, in 
which the Creator himself will be the reaper ! 
tltat in which all Uie dead shall rise fit>m the 
grave, and the Supreme Judge shall say to his 
ftngelsi " Gather ye together first the tares* and 
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bind them in bnndies to bum them ; bot gatjier 
the wheat into »y barn !" With what joy I look 
for that day of harvest I " He that now goeth on 
his way weeping, and beareth good fruit, shall 
doabtless come again with joy, and faring hit 
sheaves with him/' 

These are not the only emblems of death with 
which nature famishes vs, bnt they are the 
strongest. The man who reflects npon them* can 
only oonsider them as the pictures of the brevity 
and frailty of life ; and there is no danger that 
such reflections as these should disturb thatcbeer- 
fnlnefis so nafcnrkl to os in summer. Meditations 
on death are the best means of improving this 
happy season^ and making it still more agreeable 
than it is. When once we look on death in iU 
proper light, far fr<mi considering it as an enemy 
to pieasnre, we acknowledge that the thought 
ennobles and increases oar happiness. Should we 
ran into imprudent excesses in summer-time, if 
the thought of deatti was present to us? Sliould we 
mak« an improper use of Oed's blessings, if we 
remembered that the hoar^ill come wherein we 
must give an account of our administration? 
Would the goods of this life corrupt our hearts, 
if we considered how fleeting they arc T Would 
the burden we bear in tt>e heat of the day, or 
the miseries to which we are exposed, excite our 
mnrmars, if we reflected that the evening woald 
brmg us comfort and restt Should we place 
our first happiness in the enjoyment of the world 
and iU pteasures, if we accustomed oorselve* 
to think that We shontd one day enjoy a helter 
world, with pnrer, nobler, and never-ending 
^leasvnres in itt 
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AUGUST XXI. 

Catue$ of the Heat tf the Earth, 

ONE of the chief caases of the heat of onr 
globe is certainly the sun, and its position rela- 
tively tti sucii and such parts of the ^arth. When 
the sun is in the south, the days are not so hot 
towards the north, as when that planet is near 
the northern pole. The same is oltoerved in the 
soutliern parts of the earthy when the sun is 
turned towards the north. In countries where 
the son is generally vertical, the cold is never 
so great as to freeze the rivers or lakes ; on tiie 
contrary, the heat is always intense. It becomes 
violent when the sun is long above the horizon : 
and by that means darts its rays a considerable 
time on the same place. This is the reason, that, 
towards the poles, where the days are not very- 
long, the heat is sometimes Intense in certain 
countries. When all this is considered, we most 
necessarily conclade that the sun and its position 
with regard to the earth, is one of the chief 
causes of the heat in the open air. But this is 
not the only cause ; for, if it was, all tlie summers 
would be equally cool : the temperature of the 
air must also be then exactly the same in all coun- 
tries situated in the same climate; which is not 
the case. It is observed, that, on the highest 
mountains, where there are spacious plains at top» 
and upon which there are also other hills, and 
other plains, it is still much colder than in low 
lands and deep valleys. Even under the line, if, 
from a plain M'here the heat is oppressive, we go 
up a hill 13,000 feet high, we, shall find the 
sharpest cold. It has also been remarked in 
winter, that when the cold has been severe in 
th« day-time, it has sensibly diminishvd towards 
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mid-night ; and the weather becomes temperate, 
thoagh the rays of the son do not then warm the 
atmosphere. It is therefore certain that there 
may be a heat in the air which is not imme« 
diately prodnced by the son. There are certain 
bodies, wBich, by friction or percussion, grow 
warm and take fire. The ajde4rees of wheels 
take lire when the carriages go too fast, and are 
not properly greased. Other substances grow 
warm, and even inflame, when they meet to- 
gether. If a certain quantity of water is poured 
on a bundle of hay or straw, it will occasion a 
considerable degree of beat. Bodies which cor« 
rapt or ferment, oftra acquire a heat perceptible 
by the thermometer, or merely by the feeling. 
Bven in the air, the motion of certain substances 
may occasion mixtures, dissolutions, and combi- 
nations, which produce great heat. Thu9, then, 
we may account for the production of heat in 
the open air. In the first place, the sun is t|te 
principal cause of it : to the heat proceeding 
from this planet is united that of many living 
creatures ; that of fire produced by wood, coal, 
and other combustibles ; that which comes out 
of the bowels of Uie earth, the bottom of the, 
sea, and from mineral and warm springs. The 
heat is often much increased by the fermenta- 
timis which different bodies underge, whether in 
the sniface of the earth, or in the high«r atmo- 
sphere, and which occasion hot vapours. When, 
therefore, all sorts of little particles, such as float 
in the lower atmosphere, and are calculated to 
receive and retain heat, when they grow warm, 
and are carried away by the wind or rain, the 
heat gradually increases, and becomes more and 
more intense. On the contrary, it abates when 
any of the above-mentioned causes cease. 

All these plans are worthy of the wisdom and 
goodness of God ; they are useful to all the habi- 
table parts of the globe ; and he has granted te 
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each plimate Uiat degree of happiiMss it was sue. 
ceptible of. Bot we, in particular, who live under 
a tttuperate climate, more sensibly experience his 
paternal care. Heat and cold are dispensed to us 
In the wisest pisoportiou ; and we should be the 
most ungrateful of beings, were we not to acknow- 
ledge and praise bis gsodueae towards us. 



AUGUST XXil. 

Variety of Piants. 

ONE of the things most worthy of our admira- 
tion in the vegetable kingdom, is the great variety 
of plants. They are varied in respect to their 
parts, their production, their properties, and q«ta- 
litiee. The manner in wliich some plants bckscnike 
f nittful is still very obscure. It is little kuown, ^r 
example, bow it operates in moss, mushrooms, 
and fern.' There are plants which sliew us sin- 
gular monstrosities : tliere are flowers which have 
no heads; there are s^me from the middle of 
which spring out otlier flowea-s ; cert&in plants, 
called sopori£erous, which tuiHi at night different- 
ly from what they do an the day. Others torn 
towacds the sun; others shrink and contract 
when we touch them. There are flowers which 
-open and shut at certain regular hours. Some 
slioot up, blossom, bear fruit, and drop their 
leaves sooner than others. All plants, are origi- 
nally wild ; that is, they grow without cukui«. 
The Creator assigned for plants a climate adapt- 
ed to tlieir nature and purposes, and where they 
should arrive at the greatest. petfecLion. But 
those which are exotic may be naturalized with 
us, and made to succeed very well, provided care 
is taken to procure for them the degree of heat 
their nature requires. What particularly charms 
the eye is th« variety of f9rms< ia plants. Let 
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the most perfect of them b« coni^^ared to ikimm 
that are least so ; or let evea the different sorts 
of the same species be compared, and we cannot 
bnt admire the astonishing variety of models from 
which nature draws in the vegeUble world. We 
step with wonder from the truffle to the sensitive 
plant, from the mushroom to the carnat;U>n« from 
ibe acorn to the lilac, from the nottodh U> the 
rose-tree, from moss to the cherry-tree, from 
the morel to the oak, from the misletoe to the 
orange-tree, from the ivy to the fir. If we con* 
sider the uamerous sorts of mushrooms. Or the 
kind of plants which we call imperfect, we can- 
not but admire the fertility of nature in the pro- 
duction of those vegetables, which are so dif- 
ferent in form from the others that we can scarce 
rank Uiem among plants. If we afterwards rise 
scHue steps up the chain of plants, we behold 
with pleasure the degrees of those with stalks, 
from the grass wiiicli grows between the stones, 
to that inestimable plant to which we owe our 
priQcipal food. We, in the next place, observe 
the variety of creeping plants, from the tender 
bind-weed to the vine. We cannot too much 
admire the perfect harmony, as well as the varie^ 
of the works of nature. Every plant, from tlie 
hyssop wiiich grows on walls, to the cedar of Le- 
banon, have the same essential parts. A Utile herb 
is as complete a plant as the most beautiful rose« 
and the rose is not less so than the finest oak. 
All Wlong to the same source ; all follow the same 
generaUawsof growthipropagatiOD, and multiply, 
ing, ax|d yet each species is distinct from the othei;* 
.Amiong.so many millions of plaiits, there is not one 
which has qotits distinct character, propertieft,and 
particular manner of taking nourishnvent, of grow- 
ing, andcQntinuing its species. What inesdiaustible 
riches in their colours, forms, and propoilionl 
Those are happy who are capable of observing this 
variety, and of tasting^theAany diffwrcot be«atie# 
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of the vegetable kingdom. What pleasure may not 
the mind experience in such a study I After having 
once enjoyed it, we sliould find so many charm* 
in it, that we should readily give up all others, t6 
devote ourselves entirely to this. Oar souls, en- 
raptured with sweet con'.emplations, would rise to 
Tliee, OGod, who art the Father of all nature. 
Thy power, which produced every plant, thy wis- 
dom which so well planned them, thy goodness, 
which appears in the infinite variety of them, fur- 
nish us with continual cause to bless and glorify 
our Creator. 



AUGUST XXTII. 

ReJUctions on the Animal Creation. 

WE may consider the animal kingdom as a well, 
governed state, in which there are a proper nam. 
ber of inhabitants, eaeh in the place appointed 
for them. All have the faculties necessary for 
the employments designed them. They are in- 
duced by rewards and punishments to fulfil their 
destination, and are protected as much as they re- 
quire from their several enemies. In this animal 
kingdom, the little and the weak, which compose 
the greatest part of it, are subject to the strong 
and the powerful ; but the whole are subject to 
man, as to the representative of the Deity. Ant- 
maN find in every part of the earth enough 
to employ ihem, and enough to feed on. They are 
accordingly dispersed throughout, every where ; 
and their nature, their organs, thpir teveral con- 
stitutions, are adapted to the different situations d&> 
signed them. Their employments differ greatly^ 
All lend either to increase their species, to main, 
tain an equal balance between the animal and the 
vegetable kingdom, to provide proper food, or to 
defend tkeiiMelves fron their eBemiet. Let v» oii; 
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serve^ that every part of their bodies is suited to 
their offices, and to the natu/e of iheir souls The 
Creator has given them an instinct to compensate 
for the want of reason : an instinct varied in a 
thousand ways, and according to their several 
wants; an instinct for motion, for food, to enable 
them to di&tiupsuish it with certainty, to find it 
uut, to seize upon it, and to prepare jl; instinct 
to build nests and proper habitations ; to lay ia 
provisions; to transform themselves; instinct for 
^e increase of their kii>d ; instinct to defend and 
secure themselves, &c. In each class of animals, 
there are some which live on prey, and indivi> 
duals which superabound in other classes. Each 
species has its particular enemies, which keep up 
the proper balance, and prevent any from mul- 
tiplying too much. The fruit and the carcases 
which corrupt are eaten up ; the earth is not in- 
commoded by them, nor the air infected. Thus 
nature preserves its beauty, freshness^ and purity. 
The beasts of prey have a make conformable to 
their design. They arc endowed either with pe- 
culiar strength, a.nility, industry, or address. But 
in order to prevent them from destroying a whole 
species, they are confined within certain limits. 
They do not multiply so fast as other animals ; 
and they often destroy one another, or their young 
are food for other creatures. Some sleep during 
winter, digest slowly, and feed on fruits of the 
earth, for want of other food. The weaker ani- 
mals are provided with defence in proportion to 
their situation, and the dangers to which they arc 
exposed. Their natural arms, their swiftness 
their habitations, their scales, or shells, their cun 
ning, preserve Ihera from destruction; and by 
these means the proper balance is always kept, as 
to the number in every species of the brute crea- 
tion. Anin\als are in some measuie constrained 
to acquit themselves of the pah assigned them , 
because their happiness depends upon it. They 
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find their well-being in following the rales pre- 
sbribed by nature; as, on the contrary, they 
conld not transgress them, without drawing all 
sorts of evil upon themselves. The animals which 
give milk are the largest, and consequently the 
least numerous, but they fulfil very important 
offices. Those of birds are also various. They 
eat the superfluous seeds ; they devour carcases ; 
they diminish the number of every sort of in. 
sects. Most amphibious creatures prey on other 
animals. The smallest animals are the most nu- 
merous, and in proportion more voracious ihan 
the larger. They make many vegetables fruitful, 
and serve for other useful purposes. All we be- 
hold so admirable in the animal kingdom, proves 
the existence of a Being who possesses the highest 
degree of wisdom and understanding. Who but 
he conld have peopled this immense globe with 
so many different species of living creatures, 
providing for them every thing necessary t Who 
but he could give food to such an infinite multi- 
tude of creatures, according to their different 
tastes, and find them clothing, habitations, uid 
whatever they require, to guard and defend 
themselves with so much address and sagacity, so 
many instincts, and such industry f Who but he 
could have kept up the equal balance between so 
many different species and classes of animals? 
Who but he could appoint lor each living creature 
the element suited to it; or form that amazing^ 
number of limbs, joints, bones, muscles, and 
nerves, joined together, and placed with somaclt 
alt, harmony, and perfection, thai eaclv animal 
can perform its several motions, in the manner 
most convenient and best adapted to its way of 
life, and the different situations it is in t 

O Lord God Almighty ! it is Thuu only who 
cunldst do such ^lings, and to Thee belong all 
glory, praise, and thanksgiving. 
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AUGUST XXIV. 

DivMrn of the Forth, 

ALL the known coontries of the earth are d W 
Tided kito four principal )iarts, Eorope, Asia, 
Africa, and America. — Europe is the «niallest» 
^ it is hot 900 Oeman miles in length, and 
1500 wide. The Eoropeans, however, po^sesa 
aoantries in ttie three other parts of the world, 
and have sabdoed near one half of the earth.— 
Kone bat the Eamneans travel into the four qaar- 
ters of the globe, to carry home the produce of all 
the diiferent coantries ; nor are there any people 
80 well informed as they are, or who caltivate the 
arts and sciences with more success. Europe is 
the only part of the earth which is every where 
cultivated and covered with townsnend villages; 
the only place where the inhabiUints keep up a 
constant inteircoarse, and profess nearly the same 
religion. The three other parts are inhabited by 
a mnltitade of difTerent nations, which have no 
connection with one another ; who are scarce ac- 
quainted ; and who differ greatly in their man- 
ncrs, way of living, and in their religion. — Asiais 
the largest known continent : it is between 1500 
and 2000 German leagues long, and 1200 wide. 
As the countries that are in the interior of this- 
part of the world do not enjoy the cool sea breezes, 
as they are not watered by many rivers, as they 
have vast plains and barren mountains, the heat 
and cold are in the extreme. The earth is un. 
fraitfa), and consequently never well cultivated* 
Even at this time, those c;>untrics are only tnha> 
btted by people, who, in the morning, pull down 
their towns and villages to carry them some miles 
farther, and build them up again at night in an 
koar. It seems as if nature had made this waii- 
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dering and unsettled life necessary ; and intended 
that the establishment, laws, and government pf 
these people should be less durable, and more 
subject to change, than elsewhere. The other 
people of Asia ofken suffer greatly from the rest* 
less and utiquiet character of these wandering na- 
^ions. The northern parts, which are full of 
lakes, marshes, and forest, have never been re- 
gularly inhabited ; but the southern, eastern, and 
western countries are the finest in the world, and 
are wonderfully fertile, producing the necessaries 
of life in great abundance.— Next to Asia, Africa 
is the largest part of our hemisphere, since it is 
a thousand leagues square. As it is under the 
torrid zone, there are immense sandy deserts, 
mountains o,f prodigious height, forests burnt 
up, and monsters of every sort there. The op- 
pressive heat enervates and weakens every faculty 
of the soul there. Tlie innermost part of Africa 
is still almost unknown ; though that quarter of 
the world is the nearest to Europe.— America 
was not discovered by the Europeans till within 
some centuries. It is divided into two continents, 
separated only by a very parrow isthmus, or neck 
of land, and surrounded by a great many islands. 
The cold climate of the northern part, its few 
productions, and its distance from inhabited coun- 
tries, prevent its being entirely known as yet; 
but we have every reason to believe that tl»e na- 
lives are uncivilized.. The earth there is still co- 
vered with forests and marshes ; and hitherto the 
Europeans have only cultivated the eastern coasts. 
In the south of America there were formerly some 
great nations. The remainder was inhabited by 
savages. It is the country for serpents, reptiles, 
and insects, which are much larger there than ia 
Europe. It may be said, on the whole, that 
America is the country of greatest extent, but 
with the fewest inhabitants. 
If we reckon the number of leagues these four 
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parts of the globe oceapy, their sise will appear 
▼ery considerable; and yet all the known eonnuiet 
make bnt a fourth part of this earth. And what 
is car world in comparison with those immense 
bodies which God has placed in the Armament. 
It is lost in the numberless multitude of celestial 
globes, like grains of sand in a great mountain. 
However, to us, in whose eyes a cubit appears 
considerable, the terrestrial globe is still a great 
scene of the wonders of God. And as we know 
bnt little of the worlds above ns, let us at least 
oadeavour to know that which we inhabit, and tn 
turn that knowledge to the glory of God. 



AUGUST XXV. 

The Naiure and Proptrtia qf tight* 

WE every moment experience the use of light, 
but we cannot with certainty decide the nature 
of it. All that has been said on the subject is 
eonjectnre. Perhaps, light is a flnid substance 
by which we are sorrounded, and which only 
may require, in order to be perceptible, the being 
put in motion by the sun or some other fiery body : 
or, perhaps it is the 'fire itself, which,, b}' the 
infinitely suUtile particles issuing from it, gently 
strikes our eyes at a certain distance. The first 
of these hypotheses has been adopted by the most 
famous naturalists. It is certain, at least, that 
there is a great difference between fire and light. 
The latter is beyond all comparison more subtile 
than fire. It penetrates glass, and other transpa. 
lent bodies in a moment; whereas fire does it 
very slowly. The pores of glass, consequently, 
mast be large enough for the light to pass through 
them easily ; while the fire meets more resistance, 
hecanse it is less snbUle. It is observable that 
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ftre moves more slotr thutt ligkt* Let ^rning 
coaU be pat in « room, and the heat will sjpread 
but alowly, and the air will only grow warm hf 
degrees ; but as loen as a lighted ccmdle i« brought 
into a room> it is suddenly lighted by it, and seen 
vherever its rays can reach. From these and 
some other lacts, we conclude that fire and light, 
are different substaoees* tbongh we generally se« 
them both together, and thoogh one eaa oeeasioa 
the other. Bat we may very yoaiibly draw some 
&Ise consequences from hence. The properties 
and effects of light are not less incompKehensi!>l« 
than its nature. If ite swiftness was not greatec ' 
than that of sound, it would take up seventeen 
years to come from the sun to os, but it only re- 
quires from seven to eight rainntes to do so. In 
that short time, a ray of the son darts over many 
millions' of leagues, and in a second, goes over 
twenty thousand. Kow, as sound reaches only 
1U8 feet in a second, a globule of light mast be 
590,000 times more subtle than a particle of air» 
although the latter is not visible to the naked 
eye, nor even with the best magnifying glasses 
Besides, the observations of astronomers inft»rn% 
ns, that the rays of a fixed sUr, in order to reach 
us, mast go farther than a cannon-ball, shot with 
the g^reatest force, could go in the space of 104,000 
millions of years. The extent or expansion of 
light is not less inconceivable. The space in 
which it spreads has no limito bnl the universe 
itself, the immensity of which exceeds the capa- 
city of th^ human understanding. Tliis almost 
boundless extent is the cause of the most distant 
ol^ects (for example the heavenly bodies) being 
discernible with the help of telescopes, or even 
by the naked eye. And if we had optical instrn- 
ments which could extend our sight aa far as the 
light can spread itself, we should be enaMcd to 
•ee bodies in the most difltant exiUrenutica of the 
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QDiverae. It is certain, that oor nndentandingt 
are too limited to investigate the natore and pro> 
perties of light. Bat we might explain many 
things, if we gave proper attention to them.— 
Why, for example, does light spread on all sides 
with soch prodigious swiAness, if it is not in or- 
der that an infinite Aomber of ohjeets shoald l>e 
seen at the same time by a vast namber of peo* 
plef Do not the rays dart so rapidly, for the 
purpose of discovering to os qaiekly even the 
most distant objects f If the increase of rays acted 
.more slowly, there wonld resolt from thence 
great inconvenience. The light woald not be 
near so strong or bright, the rays would not pene- 
trate so well, and the darkness would be dissi- 
pated bnt slowly and with difficulty. Why are 
the particles of light so wonderfully subtile, if it 
were not in order to paint even the most minute 
objects to the eyef Why is there not more den- 
sity in these particlest Why are they so thin» 
if it is not to prevent them from daaaling ns 
with their brigfatness> or hurting us by their 
heatr Why wt the rays refracted in so manj 
ways, if it is not to make objecU more distill* 
gnifthable to ns? 

Thus the Creator ever has in view the benefit 
and happiness of his creatures. What gratitude 
do we not owe to the Father of light, for such b». 
neficent plans! If he had not created light, how 
could we enjoy life I How many source* of plea- 
sure should we be deprived of! And how narrow 
would the limits be of our knowledge and our 
occupatkmst 
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AUGUST XXVI. 

7Ae Formation of Birds, 

BIRDS may ondoabtedly be ranked among the 
most beautiful creatures in the world. The form 
of their bodies, even in iu least parts, is so regu- 
lar and perfect, that it is enough to convince as 
of the wisdom of the Creator. They, as well as 
those animals who give milk, have real bones ; 
but they are very differently clothed. Their bodiea 
are covered with feathers fastened into the skin, 
laid one over another in regular order, and fur- 
nished with a soft and warm down. The large 
feathers are covered again, over and under, with 
smaller feathers. Each feather has a quill with 
beards. The quill is hollow at the bottom, and from 
thence the feather receives its nourishment. To- 
wards the top it is full of a sort of marrow. The 
beards area range of little thin flat flakes, pressed 
close to one another on both sides. Instead of the 
fore legs of the quadruped, the birds have two 
wings. They are composed of eleven bones, into 
which are sat the feathers intended for flight. 
I'hese feathers, turned back, fonri a sort of arch* 
strengthened still more by two rows of smaller fea- 
thers, which cover over the root of the large ones. 
The mechanism of the wings is truly admirable: 
they donetstrike behind like the fins ofa fish, but 
they act perpendicularly against the air which is 
under them, and which assists the flight of the bird 
greatly. The wings are a little hollow, in order 
to collect more air; and yet they are so close, that 
no air can penetrate through them. The body is 
suspended between tlie two wings in a perfect 
balance, and in the manner best adapted for the 
motions it is to perform. The heads of birds are 
•mall, that the weight may not retard the vibra- 
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tion of the wiDgs; and to be more proper to cot 
the air, and make their way through that ele> 
ment. The principal ase of the tail is not to tap. 
ply the place of a rodder; hot it partlcolarly 
serves to preserve the balance in flying, and to 
Msist the bird in rising into the air, and descendinar 
again. The legs, never more than two, are gene- 
rally so placed, as to keep the body in the centre 
of gravity. Some birds have tiiem more behind, 
and can only make ase of them in swimming. 
The legs are composed of the thigh, of the leg, 
properly speaking, and the claws. The thighi 
are covered with moscles, and almost always with 
feathers. As for the legs, they are thin, and g«. 
ncrally without feathers. Most birds have foar 
toes, three of which are before and one behind. 
At the end of the tnes they have nails, which 
they make use of either to perch, or to seise 
their prey, and to Uke op their food. Some 
birds feed on animals, others on plants and seeds 
of plants. Those which live on seeds, steep and 
soften them in their crop; from whence there 
can pass bat little food at a time into the sto- 
machy becaase in this sort of bird it is but small. 
Their stomachs are composed of very strong 
moscles, by means of which the food is so mach 
the better braised and ground, as those birds 
generally swallow sand, and little hard uneven 
stones, to assist digestion. Birds.of prey have 
ranch weaker stomachs, bat they also have re- 
course to stones to facilitate its functions. The 
bodies of birds are formed, throughout the whole, 
with sach art and harmony, as to be perfectly 
adapted to their way of life, and their different 
wanu. The stork and the heron, whi^h must 
seek their food chiefly in marshes, have long 
l.ills; and are raised high, that they may ran 
into the water without wetting themselves, and 
3'et go very far in to reach their prey. The 
vnltare atnd eagle, who live only by rapine, are 
Gt 
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provided wilh great wings, stroog claws, and 
shaip bilU ; which are necessary lo Sceep them 
from starving. The swaltow's bill ia small and 
pointed; the month large and ciU up to the eyes; 
on one hand, not to miM the insects they meet 
flying ; and, on the other, tliat they may pierce 
through them more easily. The swan has in its 
-windpipe a particnlar reservoir, from whence it 
draws air enough to breathe when it puts its 
Il,ead and neck under water to seek food. Several 
liule birds, which fiiitter and hop among the 
thioM bashes, have a pellicle on their eyes, to 
gnani.tl>em. In a word, the formation of each 
b»rd i& wonderfully adapted to its own way of 
life. Each species is p«:rfect in its kind ; atid no 
limh is useless, enperltnoas, or deformed. The 
wisdom observable in this will appear still more 
eKlraordinary, if we consider that every part of 
a^if d, at the same time as it is suited to their 
uses, also combines to adorn and give them the 
Ittostheantifui form. What wonderful difference 
of constr action, proportion, colour, and voice, do 
we net observe between the raven and-the swal- 
low, the imtridge and ihe vulture, the wren and 
the ostrich, the owl and the peacrtck, the crow 
and the. nightingale t All these bii-ds are beaati- 
fal and regular in their kind; btit each has its 
peculiar beauty and regularity. 

•Thus may the sight of birds become osefol 
and edifying to us, if we accustom ourselves to 
tvace tbem up to God that created them. Happy 
for us, if we make this use of his creatures. What 
an agreeable employment, what pure and celes- 
tinl pleasures may not such reflectioos afford I 
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AUGUST xxvir. 

RtfUdiam on the Sky. 

WE need only cast oar eyes en Ike sky, to be 
•track with edmirmci6» at the sight of Uiis mac- 
nifioent work of the Creator. With what lastve 
shines this rich canopy over oar heads, partiou- 
laily in the night, when millions of stars appear, 
and when the moon sheds its mild light from 
lar! Who can raise their eyes, and contem- 
plate this beantifoi «ght, vithovt astonishment, 
without the sweetest emotion ! Bat we discover 
still greater w|Mders, whta, with the mind'ft eye* 
we tvaverse that immense qiace, and make it the 
sntjeet of reflection* Where are the bonode to 
this space t Where the beginning or the end of 
itt Globes without namber, and of a prodigi- 
one sise, rise there one above another^ and the 
hnman mindi that would attempt to follow them 
in their rapid, eoeraes, soon would discover its 
weakness. A imce etherial air> iiifiniteiy s«b- 
tile^ fills that spaee^ sapporta those prodigioas 
bodies, add traces for them the circles in whioh 
they contimiaUy rmi* There are no props or 
pillars to support this immense vault. It is 
not suspended op fastened to any thing, and yet 
it has sopported itself for tboumnds of years, 
and will oootinue to do so for ever. What a 
namber, and how great the sises of those celestial 
bodies With which the sky is filled ! The sise of 
the smi, and of many of the plancu moving nmnd 
it, moch exceeds that of oar earth. And who 
hnows bow many there are of the other stars 
which may yield to them in nothing, and may 
even be still more considerable t Their prodigious 
distance makes them only appear to us as little 
lights sparkling in the sky. Bat in reality, the^ 
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are so many sans, the immense circumference of 
whicii cannot be measured. Witli the naked eye 
-nre behold innumerable celestial bodies, when the 
absence of the sun in the night permits us to sec 
them shine. How many more do we discover 
-with telebcopes! It is also probable, that there 
- are many out of the reach of our best glasses. 
We may venture to assert, ih^t many millions of 
inns and worlds roll in the firmament, and that 
our solar system is but the smallest part of that 
great multitude ranged above us in such beautiful 
order. But the heavens present still greater won- 
ders to an attentive mind. Those bodies are in 
a perpetual motion, which is subject to invari- 
able laws. They all turn round their own axis, 
and most of them also run immense courses round 
other globes. One particular path is appointed 
for each of them, from whence they never deviate. 
They run their course with a swifbiess which 
passes all imagination. They have a force by 
which they fly from the centre, and yet an equal 
force retains them within their orbit. Though so 
many millions of bodies move in the same space, 
they never hit against or incommode one another. 
Those stars which appear to us confusedly spread 
in the firmament, are, on the contrary^ placed in~ 
the greatest order and the most perfect harmony. 
They have risen and set regularly in the same 
manner these thousands of years, and astronomers 
can foretel exactly their position and coarse. 
What new subjects of admiration should we have, 
if we were better acquainted with those innume- 
rable globes ! But we know little, except the sys^ 
tern of which our earth makes a part, and of 
which the sun is in a manner the head or chief. 

Who can look up and contemplate the sky, 
without being struck with astonishment at the 
thought of the great Being who framed such 
•magnificent works Y Let our admiration lead as 
|o kumble ounelves lowly before him, to adore 
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find glorify him. And when we reflect how poor 
and imperfect onr homage is, let as comfort oor- 
•elves with the thooght of that happy revolution 
we shall one day experience, when the nearer 
contemplation of the wonders we now see bnt 
faintly at a distance, will make our hearts over- 
flow with gratitude and joy. 

AUGUST XXVIIL 

Moral Bjtfitctiona on gceing a Fidd of Com, 

THIS field was lately exposed to great danger ; 
impetnoos winds whistled round it, and the 
■storms oflen threatened to beat down and destroy 
the wheat. However, Providence has preserved it 
hitherto. It is thns that the storms of affliction 
often threaten to overwhelm ns. But this very 
tempest is necessary: it purifies and routs out 
the tares of vice. In the midst of trouble and 
sorrow, oar knowledge, faith, and humility, in- 
crease and strengthen. It is trne, that, like the 
weak ear of corn, we sometimes bend and are 
bowed down to the ground ; but the merciful hand 
of onr Father supports ahd raises us up again. 
Towards harvest-time, the corn ripens fa^t. The 
dew, the heat of the sun, and the rain, all com- 
bine to hasten it. O ! may we, from day to <iay, 
grow ripe for heaven. May all the events of our 
lives lead to that salutary end. Whatever be our 
situation here ; whether the sun shines upon ns, 
or is wrapt up in clouds ; whether our days be 
gloomy or serene; no matter, provided all con- 
.cor to increase oar piety, and dispose us belter 
for eternity. It is very remarkable that the ears 
of corn, loaded with grain, differ considerably in 
height from those that are poor and thin. The 
latter are upright, rise high, and overlook the 
whole field ; whereas the others bend under their 
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comfort as in our sorrow, and make us wait wilU 
patience for ihe day of harvest. 

AUGUST XXIX. 

SheU^FiMh, 

-THE she114Ub, or te9taeeoii« maimals, are na- 
iBerons. Tbey live Iq houses of a sobstaiioe 
more or less chalky* which may be considered as 
their hones. Their shells are either single, that 
is to say, in one piece ; bivalves or multivalves, 
that is to say, composed of two or more pieces. 
The tentaceonn animals form two large families ; 
the moscle, the >hell of which is in several pieces, 
and the snail, whose shell is in one piece only, 
and generally spiral. The construction of the 
former is much more simple than that of the 
latter. Tfte mnsoles have neither head, nor 
horns, nor jaws ; there can only be distinguished 
in them a windpipe, a month, and sometimes a 
tort of claw. Most snails, on the contrary,, have 
a head, horns, eyes, a month, and a claw. There 
is a great difference among the shelUfish : some 
are oviparous, others viviparous. The testaceous 
are born with their shells upon them; bnt in 
proportion as the animal grows, its house, the 
inner partition of which is lined with n very flne 
membrane, grows also ; not only in thickness, by 
layers or leaves one over another, but in circum- 
ference, as the circumvolution, or spires, multiply 
more and more. The shells are formed by means- 
of a slimy liquor, which is prodoced by the 
perspiration of the animal, and which gradnally 
thieJiens and grows hard. Bnt whether the shells 
gtow by an exterior juxtaposition, of by a com- 
mon inward nourishment, is not certainly deter- 
mined. It is more probable that it is by the 
former meaus^ Most shell-fish live in water, and 
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, particularly in the sea ; sometimes near the 
shore, and sometimes in the main ocefin. Some 
are camivoroas; ,others feed on plants. Some 
keep at the bottom of the sea, or adhere to rocks, 
and remain motionless. Oysters, and other ani- 
mals with hard shells, fasten themselves to dif- 
ferent bodies, and stick to them by means of a 
sort of gla6, or chalky liqaor; and are often 
heaped and fastened one upon another. This ad- 
hesion is voluntary in some shell-fish, who cling 
to any thing, according as circumstances oblige 
them to it ; but it is involuntary in others, which 
always remain motionless on the rocks to which 
they are fastened. The knowledge we have of 
these animals is still very imperfect. As they 
mostly live in the bottom of the water, it is very 
difficult to make exact observation on their for- 
mation, their feeding, their motions, &c. There 
are only three or four different classes of shell-fish 
yet known ; but it is very probable that an hun- 
dred more would be discovered, if it was possible 
to search into the bottom of the sea, or into 
rivers. Hitherto wc have scarce attended to any 
thing but the beautiful forms and colours of the 
shells, while the true construction and way of life 
of the animals that live in them are still little 
known to us, nor do we scarce know the purpose 
of their existence. But even these, as far as we 
know of them, are subjects sufficient to lead us 
to admire the infinite greatness of Ood. We every 
where find creatures, which, each in their way, 
bear the impression of the migesty of the Lord. 
To feel this truth, we need only look into the 
cabinets of shells that are collected« and there ob- 
serve the prodigious variety, in their size, their 
form, the richness and beauty of their colours. 
Here the hand of God visibly shews itself ; and 
every thing convince,sus, that all his designs are 
worthy of his wisdom. 
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AUGUST XXX. 

On the Govemtnent of God, 

A OOD who Arotn his sapreme taeiglit could 
be an indifferent spectator of all the revolatlons 
which happen in this world, woald act merit oar 
homage. Happily for us, the government of the 
God whom we adore takes in all his creatures. 
Mfe every where find the centre of his empire, 
bat we no where see its bounds. All his works 
are continnally before him. At one glance he be- 
holds the past, the present, and the future, and 
comprehends all the combinations and relations 
between them. The least events, the smallest cir. 
cumstaiices, nothing escapes him; every thing 
together enters into the plan he has laid down to 
compass the infinitely wise and gracious purposes 
lie formed. And these purposes unite and com- 
bine, to procure for his creatures the highest pos- 
sible degree of happiness. God takes pleasure in 
his works; he sees them with one glance, and 
rales them by a single act of his will. His laws 
are dictated by wisdom, and his commands are a 
source of joy and happiness. Ood,-by his provi. 
dence, preserves every species of creatures formed 
from the beginning of the world. Aiiimals die, 
and others come in their place. Generations of 
them pass away, and others succeed. The Ruler 
of the world makes use uf inanimate creatures to 
preserve the living, and to make them happy. 
Lastly, He makes them ail subject to man, who 
alone is capable here of knowing his works aod 
of adoring him. This God, who is goodness it- 
self, expects that his rational creatures should be 
good also. By the proofs he continnally gives 
of hi^love of righteousness, and his horror of sin, 
he speaks to the heart, and constantly persuades 
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QS to walk in the paths he has prescribed. He 
directs onr aclionis according to his views. He 
makes our nnderstandings fail when they are con- 
trary to his merciful designs ; and he gives us 
means of quitting the paths of iniquity. What 
wise measures he took in order to lead the chil- 
dren of Israel to the salutary ends ihat he pro- 
posed I In vain did the idolatrous nations more 
than once conspire their destruction ; they were 
still preserved by the protection of their God. 
He neglected nothing to maintain amongst them 
that pure and holy religion which distlnguish«ul 
them from the blind and superstitious nations 
around them. But our God inhabits light inac- 
cessible. There is a depth of wisdom in his go. 
vcrnment» which none but he can fathom. Our 
nnderstandings are too weak to see throngh th€ 
whole of his plans, or to form a just idea of his 
views, before tlie event has discovered them. Our 
knowledge is too limited to penetrate into the 
counsels of an infinitely wise Being, or to discover 
before hand the motives of his dispensations. The 
wicked man oAen sits among princes, whilst the 
righteous are humbled in the dnst^ The wicked 
triumph, and the good man is oppressed. Every 
thing smiles on the bad, whilst the friend of God 
meets nothing but disgrace and disappointment : 
and yet there is a Providence. Yes : notwith- 
standing all these apparent disorders, the Lord is 
ever the tender Father of all his creatures. He is 
their infinitely wise God, their just and equitabte 
Ruler. All his dispensations are adorable, how- 
ever impenetrable they may appear to us. His 
counsels are wonderful. His plans surpass oar 
understanding,, but they are always formed and 
executed with sovereign wisdom. All that hap- 
pens in this world, and at which we often wonder, 
tends to excellent purposes. The load of affliction 
and misery, onder which some groan, may pes. 
sibly have the happiest effect on their f atorc sUte. 
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The apparent evil may perhaps be anecea^ry 
medicine for the soni, and on this salutary corree<« 
tion may possibly depend their faith, the parity of 
their hearts, and their eternal felicity. Whoeve* 
is diseontented wHh his lot, let him consider aU 
these things, and he will cease to murmar. Why, 
O man ! dost thoa andertake to fathom the plans 
on which Ckid governs the world 9 Thy under- 
standing is limited, and yet thou pretendestto dis- 
cover the views which the Supreme Being pro* 
poses to himself. Thon canst not take in the whole 
chain of things which pass before thee. Thou 
knowest not what has preceded, or what is to 
follow ; and yet thou hast the presumption to judge 
of causes and effects. Providence is just in all his 
plans, and all his dispensations. It is true, that 
tboQ seest not always the motives of his conduct, 
bat, to be able to judge of them rightly, thou mast 
be w^t God is. 

AUGUST XXXI. 

Harvad-Hymn, 

OUR fields crowned with blossoms and with com 
are a hymn to the Lord. The joy that sparkles in 
the eyes of the farmer is a hymn to the God of na* 
tare. It is he who n]». kes the earth produce bread, 
and he that loads us with blessings. Let us 
gather together and sing praises to the Lord. L«t 
his praise be evermore the subject of our song.— « 
Let ua hearken onto the words he says onto as 
£tom the besom of oar fertile fields : " The year 
will ecown thee with blessings, O world ! thy 
happincM is my work, and I have called the 
Sfwing ; the crops and the harvest are tlie works 
of my power. The rich meadows, and the hills 
covered with corn, are mine." Yes, LcNrd, we 
behold thjcgreatness, and we feel the value of thy 
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favours. It is ihroagh Thee that we exist: life 
and food are the glAs of thy hands. Blessed be 
thou, O field, which prodacest food for man I — 
Prosper, thoo beautiful meadow ! Be covered, ye 
forests with a thick shade ! O Nature, be thou 
ever beneficent towards us ! Then, from morn to 
night, will the JLord be the object of onr praise. 
Free from cares, we will rejoice in hi* blessings ; 
and our children will repeat after us. The Ood of 
heaven is our Father, the Lord, the Almighty 
Lord, i% God ! 

SEPTEMBER I. 

The Omnipretence of God, 

THOU art present every where, O Almighty 
Gud! Thou art here. Thou art afar off. Thoa 
fillest the whole universe. Here grows a "flower ; 
there shinet a sun. Thou art there, and Thou art 
here also. Thou art in the wind, and in the tern* 
pest; in the light, and in the darkness; in an 
atom, and in a world. Thou art present here upon 
this flowery vale. Thou hearest my weak voice, 
as Thou hearest, at the foot of thy throne, the 
sublime songs which are accompanied by the 
seraph's lyre. O Thou, who art the Ood of the 
seraphim! who art also my (^ >d ; who hearest us 
both ; who hearest also the sprightly notes of the 
)ark, the hum of the young bee that flutters round 
the rose,— Thou Being that art present every 
where 1 if thou hearest me, vouchsafe to grant my 
request, that 1 may never forget my being in thy 
sight. Grant that 1 may act and think as I ought 
to do in thy presence, to the end that, when som- 
moned with the whole world of spirits before the 
tribunal of my Judge, I may not be obliged to fly 
from the pre&c&ce cf the Holy of Holies* 
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SEPT. II. 

3*< Beauty and Variety of the BuUerfiitM, 

LET as reflect on these pretty creatures before 
they are gone. Perhaps our observations will 
interest both the heart and the mind. The first 
circumstauce that gains attention, is the clothing 
with which they are adorned. Of some of them, 
however, the dress is plain and simple. Otiiers 
have a few ornaments on their wings : but some 
have a profusion, and are all over covered with 
them. Let us dwell a few moments on this last 
sort of batterfly. How beaoUfulIy the shades va- 
riegate I How pretty the spots, which set off the 
other parts of their dress ! With whac delicacy 
has Ni^tnre penciled them I Bat, however great 
my admiration in teeing this insect with the 
naked eye, how much does it still increase when 
1 examine the beantifal object throagh a micro-* 
scope f Would any one ever have imagined, that 
the wings of butterflies were covered with fea- 
thers ; and yet nothing is more certain. What is 
commonly called dost, is found in reality to be 
feathers. There is as much symmetry in their 
constmction and form, as there is beauty in their 
colour. The parts, which make the centre of 
these little feathers,, and are next to the wing, are 
the strongest. Those, on the contrary, which form 
the exterior circumference, are much more deli* 
cate, and most wonderfully fine. All these fea< 
thers have quills at bottom ; but the upper part of 
them is more transparent than the quills. If the 
wing is touched roughly, the most delicate part 
of the feathers is destroyed by it ; but if all tliRt 
we call dust should be rubbed off, there would 
onlj' remain a fine transparent skin, in which we 
might distingoish the little cells, or hollows* 
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^wherein stick tlie quiil of each feather. This 
skia, from the maimer in which it is composed, 
may be distiugaished from the rest of the wing, 
nearly as we distinguish a fine lace from the 
liQen on which it is sewed ; it is more porous, 
more delicate, and seems as if embroidered with 
a needle. Lastly, it is edged with a frisge, the 
most regular, and most exquisitely fine. What 
are our most elegant dresses in comparison with 
that which Nature has given to this insect) Our 
finest laces are a coarse cloth, comiiared to the 
delicate textnre of the butterfly^ wiog ; and oar 
finest thread would be as a ivpe. Such is the 
extreme difference we observe between art and 
nature, when seen through a microscope. The 
former, even the prettiest in their kind, are 
never complete, and appear coarsely worked : 
the latter are as complete and perfect as can be 
imagined. How very delicate does a fine cam- 
bric appear to us I Nothing more delicate than 
the threads, nothing more regular than the weav- 
iug : and yet, through the microscope, those fine 
threads are like pack-thread; and we should 
rather suppose they were interwoven by a basket- 
maker, than come from the loom of a good 
weaver. What is most astonishing, this beautifnl 
insect proceeds from the poorest, meanest look- 
ing worm. Observe how the butterfiy dv^lays 
its golden wings in the sun ; how it plays in the 
ann-beams : how it rejoices in its existence, and 
flutters from flower to flower. Its brilliant wings 
paint to us the magnificepce of the rainbow. 
How mnch it has changed since the time, when, 
in the form of a reptile, it crawled in tlie 
dust, always in danger of being crushed 1 Who 
then has raised it above the earth f' Who has 
given it the Aicalty of living in the airl Who 
has bestowed upon it these painted wings t 
It is GkxL It was its Author and ours. He has 
•hewn us this extraordinary insect, the emblem 
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of tb£ tranftformaiion which awaits as- A day will 
come, wbeo, qoiiting our prceeot form, we shall 
cease to crawl upon the earth. Being made per- 
fect, and having nothing to set boonds to oar 
flight, we iihall then sour above the clouds, even 
beyond the stars themselves. 

SEPT, 111. 

The Growth qf Trees, 

EVERY tree, however rich iu foliage may 
be, receives iu chief nourishment from the bot- 
tom or root. We have reason to believe that 
tbere is a circulation of jaices in it, like tlmt of 
tbe blood in animals. The exterior poinu of the 
root are a prodigious heap of qiongy fibres, and 
babbles of air, but are always open, in order to 
be lilled with the juice they receive from the 
earth. This juice is at first nothing but water 
loaded with earthy matter ; then by means of a 
sort of milky substance, which is peculiar to each 
tree, and distinguishes it from any other, this 
juice acquires a nutritive quality : it is found by 
the microscope, that wood, notwithstanding its 
hardness, is nothing but a collection of an infinite 
number of little hollow iibres. Most of them, 
particularly those in dirubs,rise perpendicularly: 
But in order to give more consistency to these 
fibres, Uiere are in cerUin tree:* (especially those 
that are designed to be strong and hard) stalks 
which go horizontally from the circumference to 
the centre. Prawd by the heat of the son, the 
juice gradually rises into the branches, and into 
their extremities, just as the Mood, which flows 
out of the heart is conveyed through the arte- 
ries to the extremities of the animal body. When 
the juice has reached every where that was neces^ 
sary, what remains of it rises tlurough large ves- 
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8el8, which He between the inner and oater bark^ 
In the same manner a^ the blood retarns back 
through the veins. From this resntts a growth 
wliicli renews every year, and it is this which 
causes the tree to grow thick. To be convinced 
of it, we need only cnt a branch across, to know 
the age of the tree. While the stem grows 
higher and higher, the root at bottom increases 
in proportion. As for the outer bark, it seems 
intended to serve in some measure as a sort of 
coat for the tree, to unite also closely the part^ it 
is composed of, and to guard the tender, though 
essential parts, from accidents, and from the in- 
temperature of tlie air. It is thus that the wise 
Creator has formed an admirable system of so* 
lids and fluids, in order to give life and growth to 
the trees which adorn the country^ which give 
shade to our flocks, our shepherds, and hamlets, 
add which, when cot down, serve so many par* 
poses useful to mankind. Here we discover a 
wisdom which is never mistaken, which prescribes 
to nature laws in some respect immutable, and 
which act wilhoot interruption under the eye of 
Providence. A wisdom so profound, an art so 
wonderful, so many preparatives and combina- 
tions for eacli tree, ought to lead us to revere and 
admire more and more the creative hand, llie 
contemplation of this wisdom is a charming study, 
and animates us to glorify this God, so great in 
his counsels and, plans, and so wonderful in the 
execution of them. The more traces we discover 
of this Wise Providence, the more it ought to lead 
08 to put our trust in him, who cannot' fail of 
means to make every thing turn to the advantage 
of his creatures: and to look up to him, and pray 
that he may enrich our souls with wisdom and 
virtud, that we may improve daily, in both. 
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SEPT. IV. 
The Formica Leo, or Hon Ant, 

HO ioMct 18 more /amoas for iu dexterity thaii 
th» Jinrmica ieo, althoogh ita form promises no- 
Ihtng eskraordimiry. It is something like the 
wood-lonse. It has six feet, and its body, which 
is eomposed of several membraoeoas rings, ter- 
Bimtes in a point. lu flat square head is armed 
ifiih two moving hooped horns, the singular con- 
fltmetion of which shews how admirable nature is, 
even in it» smallest works. This insect is the roost 
emnfng and dangerous enemy the ant has. The 
plans he forms to catch his prey are most ingeni- 
cm. He undermines a piece of ground, in the 
shape of a funnel, in order to stay at the bottom 
of it, and draw down any asits which may chance 
to come to the brink of this precipice. The me- 
thod of digging it is, first to trace a circular ridge 
in the sand, exactly the size of the funnel, the 
diameter of which is always eqaal to the depth he 
chooses to make it. When he has fixed en the 
sise of this opening, and traced the first ridge, he 
immediately digs a sec<md concentric to the 
other, in order to throw out all the sand inclosed 
in the fir^ circle. He performs all this with his 
head, which is like a shovel ; the flat and square 
ehape makes it fit for the purpose. He also takes 
up saad widi one of his fore teeth, and throws it 
over the first ridge ; and this he repeats till he has 
got to a certain depth In the sand. Sometimes in 
digging he meeU grains of sand rattier large, or 
little bits of dry earth, which he cannot bear in his 
funnel, and j^ets rid of it by a quick well mea- 
snrad motion of his head. If he finds still larger 
pieces, he endeanrour^ to put them away with his 
4>ack ; and he is so caniest iA his lAbonr, that he 
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repeats it six or seven times. His traps once laid, 
he is an his watcli. Quite still and concealed at 
the bottom of the hole which he has dag, he 
theVe watts for the prey which he could not pur- 
sue. 1 f an ant cotnes to tlie brink of the preci- 
pice, it seldom fails of falling into the bottom, 
because the edge goes sloping, and the loose sand, 
which gives way under his feet, draws down the 
insect into the power of bis enemy, who drags 
liim with his horns nnder the sand, sucks the 
blood, and feasts npon it. When there remains 
nothing but the dry carcase, be throws it out of 
the hole; and if the bank is boct at the top, he 
puts it in order again, and lies in ambush, as be- 
fore. He does not always succeed in catching his 
prey the moment it fails. It often escapes, and 
endeavours to run up again to the top ; but thea 
the formica leo works with his head, and throws 
up a shower of .sand higiier than the ant» which 
drives it down again into the hole. All the ac- 
tions of this little animal contain such wonderfuJL 
art, Ihal we can scarce tire of examining hinu 
Ue prepares the hole even before he sees the in- 
sect destined to become his food, and yet his ac- 
tions are so regulated, that they prove the surest 
means of providing for his subsistence. How 
could such an inactive creature as this catch his 
prey so well as by digging in loose sand, and 
giving a sloping form to the hole he makes, and 
then covering with a shower of sand the insect 
which falls into it? All its actions have fixed 
principles, by which he is directed, liis ditch 
ought to be dug in the. sand, otherwise it would 
not be adapted for attracting liis prey. According 
to the make of his body, he is obliged to work 
.backwards, and to make use of his horns as tongs 
to throw up the sand to the edge of the funnel. 

The insiinct.which directs this insect, discovers 
to us a FirstjCaiise, whose foresight knew and or- 
dained 4ll that was necessary for the preservatiop 
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•nd welfare of this animal. The dexterity it shews 
is not the effect of experience or practice: it is 
born witk it. We mast therefore seek its source 
in tlwt great Being who proportions the instinct 
of animals to the degrees they reqni re. These re* 
flections lead as to the Creator of all things, who 
has formed even this insect so as to malie its exist- 
ence a blessing; and by its instinct, however U- 
nited, in some respects endows it with an inge- 
naily approaching to and in some measure sor. 
passing reason. His design in this has evidently 
been ta famish as with opportunities of knowing 
him;, consequently , every insect, however insigni- 
ficant, oaght to raise onr thoughts to God, who 
has created the worm as well as the elephant, and 
extendeth bis care equally to bottu 

SEFT. V. 

ewtfcrmi^ between Plantf and Animates 

IT is more difficalt than we think to distinguislfc 
and decide what difference there is between plants 
and animals. It is by imperceptible degrees that 
Nature descends from the latter tO'the former, and 
it would require the penetratien of an archangel 
to distinguish the degrees exactly. But what we 
may perceive is, that, with all the differences 
found between these two sorts of organized bo-i 
dies, there still remains niach resemblance. — ^^The 
seed is to the plant what the egg is to the anImaK 
From the former springs a stalk which had been 
eoncealed nnder the coats of the seed ; and this 
Stalk makes an effort, to. rise out of the ground. 
The animal, likewise inclosed in the egg, pierces 
the shell, in order to breathe the open air. The eye 
«r the bud of the tree is, in the vegetable kingdom^ 
what the embryo is to the animal. This e3;e does- 
mat pierce through the bark till it has fiome to a. 
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certain size, and it remains fastened to it, in order 
to receive nourishment from it, as well as from 
the fibres of the plant. The embryo, at the end 
of a certain time, comes fro^ the womb into life; 
bat even then it C9nld not long subsist if it -waa 
AOt nourished by its mother. The plant feeds on 
satritive juices which are brought to it from 
without, and which, passing through different 
channels, at last change into its own substance. 
The animal's food has the same course and pro- 
gress. Plants are multiplied not only by seed, 
and ^y ingrafting, but also by slips. It is the 
same with animals: they multiply not only by 
laying eggs, or by bringing their young alive into 
the world, but also by slips, as we observe in the 
polypus. The disorders or maladies of plants 
have either external or internal causes, as is the 
ease with animals. Lastly, death is the common 
lot of both, when old age, having dried up and 
obstructed the vessels, stops the circulation of the 
juices. The plants and animals inhabit the same 
places. The surface of the. earth, and under it» 
the air, the sea, and the rivers, are full of ani- 
mals and plants. They are both extremely no- 
meroni, though the animals are more in number 
than the plants. The size of the largest tree is 
"very near equal to that of the lai^est animal. 
Thus one might be tempted to believe that ani^ 
Bfials and plants are beings of the same class, since 
Mature appears to pass from the one to the other 
by imperceptible degrees. It is very certain that 
some general and essential resemblances have been 
found between them, and that no difference really 
essential has yet been discovered. And though 
some should be found out which have notyet been 
•bserved, it is still certain that Mature varies her 
works by such nice shades, that the homaa nndev* 
standing has a difficulty in discerning them. Per- 
haps plants may hereafter be known with proper- 
ties still more like those of the animal bodies, and 
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perbaffs animals may be foand out still nearer tbe 
class of vegetables tbao the polypos. 

Let 118 make the use of these discoveries^ for 
which all the truths of nature and revelation are 
designed, to glorify God, and to strengthen us in 
virtue. Let the great f esemblance between plants 
and animals make us aensible Of the power and 
wisdom of that Being who has in some measure 
impressed a character of infinity on all crea. 
tares> But thou, O man ! learn also to be hnm-i 
ble. Thon also partakest of the nature of a plant 
and animaL It is only through our Saviour that 
thou canst be ranked between the brute creation 
and the angel. Endeavour by piety to draw more 
and more near to those heavenly spirits.— And 
since it is granted thee to have some part of 8imi<« 
litode to the Being of beings, endeavour con- 
stantly to arrive at that sublime felicity. Think 
what thou art, and what thou wilt one day be. 
How wonderful is that creature, who, like the 
brute, draws bis nourishment from the earth, and 
yet raises his thoughts to Heaven, as the angel 
does : a creature, one half of whom perishes 
like tbe brute, while the other half lives and is 
immortal ; ordnined to become holy and perfect ; 
to be inCf and yet subject to God ; to praise him 
for over, and to be eternally happy. 



SEPT. VL 

Tk€ Nature and Properties of Sound. 

ALL soimds are produced by means of the 
air; bntit is necessary for that purpose that the 
air should be in motion. It is not that every 
movement of the air occasions a sound ; for if this 
was the case, all wind must be attended by a 
noise* In order to form a sound, the air must be 
Msdd«aly compressed; and mast dilate and extend 
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i^ain by its elastic pOAver. This occasions « 
kind of trembling undulation, something like that 
of the waves and circles occasioned by throwing 
a stone into the water* Biit if this nndnlatinsf 
motion was only to be effected by the parti- 
cles of air being compressed, the sound would 
never reach our ears. It is necessary that the 
annorous bodies, after making impressions on the 
contiguous air, should continue that impression 
from particle to particle circularly all about us. 
By this means the particles of air reach our ear, 
and we have a perception of sound. This pro- 
gress is made with prodigious swii'Uiess. Sound 
goes a thousand feet in a second of time, and con. 
sequentiy a German league in twenty seconds. — 
This circulation contributes to our security, as 
it tells us what distance thunder is from us; and 
of course warns us whether we are or are not 
safe when we hear k roar. We need only count 
the seconds or the beating of each pulse, between 
the flash and the thunder, and we may know ex- 
actly the distance we are from them. By the 
same means we may calculate the distance of 
ships, ftc. But it is very remarkable, that a 
weak sound propagates as quick as a loud one. 
The motion of the air, however, is stronger when 
the sound is stronger, because a greater mass of 
air is put in motion. The sound, then, is loud 
when many particles of air are put in motion, and 
the contrary when there are but few. What use 
would these philosophical observations be to ns, 
if our bodies were not so formed as to make us 
capable of perceiving sounds? Let us therefore 
bless God, not only for having disposed the air 
in such a manner as to produce ^und by its vi. 
bration, but for giving us organs also capable of 
receiving sonorous impressions. A thin elaslto 
membrane stretched at the bottom of the ear 
like a drum, receives the vibrations of the air; 
and by that means we have the power ef dis- 
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tingaishinir sonnds. Bot if- ve enqaira how it 
i« that, when we pronoance a word, it createn in 
as the idea of a word, and not a mere souad, 
or how a tone can act npon our sonls, and pro- 
dace so many different sensations, we are obliged 
to acknowledge oar ignorance of all this. It is 
enoagh for as to be convinced by this, as by every 
thing else, of the wisdom and goodness of our 
Creator. - If there were no sounds, all mankind 
would be dumb, and we should be as ignorant as 
a child before it can speak ; bot by means of 
floonds every creature can express its wants and 
its enjoyments. Man has in this respect great 
advantages : he can express the sentiments of his 
heart, and even excite the passions, by certain 
tones of his voice. God has not only endowed os 
with the faculty of distinguishing sounds by the 
organ of hearing, but be has also furnished os 
with other means uf preserving this blessing. If 
one ear should be hurt, the other still may do its 
office ; and a man, whose hearing is iiuperfectt 
may make use of a trumpet ; even when the outer 
auditory pipe is hurt, the internal one next the 
mouth may not be so. Still more, the Creator 
has even vouchsafed to make this a circumstance 
of pleasure to us ; a number of musical instrn- 
ments amuse and delight us ; our auditory nerves 
transmit to us, with great exactness, the tones 
of an infinite number of sonorous bodies. When 
we reflect on this favour granted to us, our 
hymn of thanksgiving ought to reach as far as 
sound itself; and the whole universe resound with 
praise. 
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SEPT. vir. 

The Mysteries of Nature, 

WHEN men attempt to penetrate into the 
causes of the effeetv daily under their obseiva- 
tion, they are obliged to acknotrledge how limit* 
ed their nnderstatidings are. The knowledge 
we have of natore, and of which we aresome* 
times so vain, goes bat little beyond the knowing 
the effects of things the most within our view, 
and applying them to oor nseas well as we can.-* 
But as w knowing the causes of these effects, and 
how'^they operate, it is in i^eneral an impenetrable 
mystery. There are even a thousand effects in 
nature concealed from ns ; and those which we 
are able to explain, have still some obscurity in 
them, which reminds us that we are but uien. 
There are many phenomena, the near causes of 
which are unknown to us; sevei-al are doubtful; 
and there arc very few which we can be certain 
of. We hear the wind whistle; we experience 
Us great and its different effects ; but we know not 
exactly what produces it, what increases its vio. 
lence, oc what abates it. From a little grain, we 
behold grass spring up, stalks and ears of com ; 
but we are ignorant how it Is done. We still 
]es& comprehend, how from a little fruit-stone 
there can grow a plant, and then a great tree, 
under whose shade tiie birds make their nests; 
which tree is covered with leaves and blossoms^ 
to shade ns, and afford us fruit to eat, and wood 
for our use and convenience. All the food we 
take of such different nature, transforms within 
us by an incomprehensible mechanism, and mixes 
with our blood and flesh. We behold the wonder, 
ful effects of the loadstone, and we believe there 
must be a certain matter which operates in it } 
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bnt whether it acts by an attractiv* foroe peculiar 
to itself, or whether it circulates continually round 
the loadstone, and forms a sort of vortex, is what 
we cannot decide. We feel the cold ; but no na- 
tarail philosopher has yet discovered what occit- 
aions it» We are better informed than our ancesr 
tors were in respect to tlumder; but of what 
nature is that electrical matter which shews itself 
so terrible in storms? We know that the eye ob- 
serves the images painted on the retina ; and that 
the ear has a perception of the vibration of the 
air ; but whence is the having perceptions, and 
how is it caused 1 We are conscious of the exiit* 
ence of a soul in our body ; but who can explain 
the union of body and soal> or their mutual influ- 
ence on each other ? The effects of fire and air 
are continually before us ; but whatis really their 
nature,. and what are their integral parts, and 
how do all their different effects.take place ? In a 
word, in respect to most tbiqgSi we have no cer- 
tain principles. What are all the hypotheses of 
philosophers, biat tacit confessions of the limits of 
our knowledge ? Nature at evexy step presents u^ 
wonders which confound us; and whatever xcr 
searches, whatever discoverie9, we have made, 
there still remain a thousand things w« cannol 
comprehend. It is true, we ^ometimw are Able to 
give happy explanations of cert^n j||)i^Qme»a ; 
taut the principles, the first fipringh their nature, 
and manner of operating, are certainly above the 
sphere of our understanding* 

The mysteries of nature afford us daily lesson* 
of wisdom, in regard to the mysteries.9f l^igioi^ 
In nature, God has placed i within our reach the 
means of passing our (empoi;^ lives happily « al; 
though he has concealed the.cai)sc;il. from our 
sight. Thus, iii' the kingdom pf grace, ))e fur- 
nishes nt with means oi arriving at a spiritual 
and everlasting lile, though the nwi^n^r in which 
they operate remains concealed £rom us. Would 
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any one refuse to eat and drink, till lie knew 
how it is that food gives him strength, and pre- 
serves his life? Or would he neither sow »or 
plant, for want of having a just idea of the man- 
ner in which vegetation operates? Or would h« 
refiue to make use of sheep's wool, till he knew 
how it was produced! Man observes the pro- 
ductions of nature; experience proves their uti- 
lity, and the use he ought to make of them: and 
he enjoys them with gratitude to his Creator. 
Sdt why do not men act as wisely in regard to 
the mysteries of religion f They dispute about 
the means of salvation ; on their efficacy ; on their 
manner of operating ; and tltey forget to make 
the salutary use of them for which they were in- 
tended. O that we were as wise in the s^piritual 
as we are in the temporal things 1 Instead of 
giving ourselves up to vain and useless specula- 
tions, let us take advantage of the means of 
Krace which God has given us, and let m% faith- 
folly use them. It is for this purpose thai they 
were granted to as, and not that we should seaixh 
cariondy into their nature and manner of ope- 
rating. If we find things which we cannot com- 
prehend, or thoroughly know, let tis receive 
them with hnmilrty, and acknowledge the weak- 
ness of ourvnderatandings. The advantage they 
are to us when we make a good ase nf them, 
convinces as they are the work of a being infi. 
nitely wise and beneficent; and this is sufficient 
for «s to know. God forbid we should be pre- 
■nmptnoas enough to flatter ourselves with a 
thorough t:nowledge of the mysteries of nature 
and religion 1 or rash enough to dare to criticise 
and blame them. Let as rather acknowledge tb« 
weakness of oar nndersUndings, and the infinite 
greatness of God. Tha8«ach mystery will lead 
US to adore that Almighty Being whose works arc 
so wonderful, and so much abov« our comprc- 
haasion. . 
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•EFr. vm. 

Tht Eyu of AnimaU. 

TH£ reflecting on the eyes of several soru of 
animals is in itself enough to convince us of ibe 
wisdom with which Ctod has formed the bodies of 
his creatures. He has not coQvejred the sense of 
sight to all in the same manner ; but he has varied 
the organs of it, as best adapted to the different 
sorts of animals. Mo3t animals have this in coni« 
moo, that they appear round : but in this round 
form there is still a great difference. Their sitna* 
tton in the head, where they are near the brain, 
which is the most sensible part of the body, is 
liable to great differences. Mankind, and most of 
the quadrupeds, have six muscles to each eye, in 
order to move it on both sides. The position of 
the eye is such, that they may look straight be- 
fore there, and 'describe almost a semi-circle. But 
here already we find a difference. Horses, conrs, 
sheep, hogs, and most quadrupeds have also a 
seventh muscle, to suspend and support the eye. 
balls, which is necessary to them, because tlicir 
bead and eyes hang down, and incline towards 
the ground lo seek their food. The eyes of frogs 
differ from ours. They can cover theirs wiili a 
membrane, which is transparent, though of a 
close texture. This defends their eyes, and guards 
them from the dangers to which their way of life 
exposes them; sometimes living in wat«r, and 
sometimes on land. Flies^ guau, and oiher such 
insects, enjoy more perfect sight than other crea« 
tares. They have almost as many eyes as thej 
have holes in their cornea. While other animals, 
which have only two eyes, are obliged to turn 
them, by means of mnscles, to every object, the 
flies can see distinctly on all sidesy aninterrnpt 
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€dly, and without having the trouble to tarn 
thefir eyes ; hecause some of these little eyes are 
naturally and constantly directed to the objects 
aroond them. The fish, which live in an element 
more dense than ours, could not see there : and 
by the strong retraction of the rays of light they 
#oaTd be blind, thoagh their eyes are open and 
well formed, if they had not a chrystaline almost 
round, in order to collect the rays better. They 
have no eye^Iids, and they cannot draw in their 
•ye%: but their oornea, which is as hard as a 
horn, snfllciently defends them from all danger. 
Tliey formerly did not allow Uiat the mole had 
sight ; it is however certain, that it has two little 
black eyes, thnngh not larger than the heads 
ttf pins. As this animal is generally under 
ground, it was necessary that its eyes should foe 
very small, sonk in the head, and covered with 
hair. It is known, that the eys of snails are 
phiced at the end of two long horns, and that 
they have the power to draw them in, or to raise 
them above their heads, to discover objects more 
distant. In some animals, who can neither move 
their eyes nor heads, this fault is compensated 
by a multitude of ej'e^, or in some otiicr manner. 
Spiders have from four to six, and sometimes 
eight eyes, all placed on the front of a ronnd 
head, with no neck. They are clear and traa. 
sparent, as a bracelet set in diamonds. Accord- 
ing to the way of life, and the different wants oC 
some sorts of spiders, these eyes are differently 
placed; so that, without moving their heads, 
they may on all sides see the flies on which tliey 
feaat. The oameieon (a sort of lizard) has th« 
singular property of moving one of his eyes, 
whiiethe other remains still;' of turning one up to 
the sky, and looking on the ground with the other : 
afnd of seeing what passes before and behind him 
ai t\\9 «ame timei^ The same power is observed in 
some birds^ in hares, and ia rabbits, whose eyes 
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are caocwx, whieii save* them from many dao* 
gera, and ^tables them to £nd oat Uieir food more 
•aaiiy. 

All these examples* to which milUona might b^i 
added, mark visibly the tender ci^e of the Creator 
for the preservation of the most necessary organi 
of the senses. He haspleased to convey the happy 
impression of light to his creatures in different 
ways : and we cannot hot be slmck with astonish- 
meat, when we reflect on the admirable artobserv. 
able throqghout, and the precautions which have 
been taken to maintain creatures in possession of 
this precious organ, and to guard it from the dan- 
gers to which it might be ejepoaed. Every part of 
the bodies of animals is disposed in the most ex« 
act proportion, and the best adapted to their dif* 
ferent designs. The sitoation of the eyes, their 
nnmber and form, could not foe otherwise than they 
are in each animal, without great inconvenience 
resolting from it. It was not only for ornament, 
but for the benefit of uiimals, that the Creator 80 
varied the construction and position of their eyes. 
And undoubtedly one of his views in this was to 
teach us (o acknowledge and praise his wisdom in 
all tilings. Let us make tliis salutary use of these 
reflections. If we think seriously upon the ends 
proposed by God, we cannot but be led to magnify 
his power and goodness. 

SEPT. IX. 

FUh. 

WHO, that had never seen fish, would hav« 
believed there were such creatures t If a naturalist 
only knew animals^that walk and breathe on land, 
as the rein-deecdoes, and was told that there were 
creatnres in the water, so formed as to live, move. 
Multiply^ mijA to fiilfil every animal fanctioa In 
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that element with eaae and pleasure, woald he not 
treat it as a fiction; and conclude, from the effect 
on onr bodies, when plunged in water, that it ia 
absolutely impossible to live in that situation. It 
is certain, that the way in which fish live, their 
construction, motion, &c. are quite wonderful, 
and afford fresh proofs of the omnipotence and 
infinite wisdom of our stivereign Creator. To 
enable these creatures to live in water, It was ne- 
cessary to form their bodies, in essential points, 
very different from those of land animals: and we 
accordingly find this the case in fish, both within 
and witliout. Why has the Creator given to most 
fish a slender thin body, flattened at the side^, and 
always a little pointed at the head, if it is not 
that they should swim, and cut their way better 
in the water 1 Why are they coveted with scales 
of a horny substance, if it is not to preserve their 
bodies from being hurt by tlic pressure of the 
water ? Why are several sorts of fish (particularly 
those. without scales) enveloped with a fat and 
oiiy substance, if it is not to preserve them from 
putrefaction, and to guard tliem from c old ? Why 
are the fish-bones so different from other bones, 
if it is not to make their bodies more flexible 
and light? Why are the eyes offish sunk into 
the head, and why is the chrystaline round, if ii is 
not to guard them better from being hurt, and to 
make them take in more light f It is evident, that 
in the formation of all those parts, the Creator has 
considered the way of life and destination of these 
animals. But there are still more wonderful cir- 
cumstances in their construction. The fins are 
almost their only limbs, and yet are sufficient to 
perform all their motions. By means of the tail- 
fins, they move forward ; tlie back-fin directs the 
motion of the body ; they raise themselves up by 
the breast-fin, and that of the belly serves to ba- 
lance them. The gills are their organs of respi- 
'ration. These are behind their head. There are 
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four OB each aide, the appennost of which are lh« 
laiigest. They are conliiHiaUy swallowing water 
through their onontlis, which is their drawing io of 
breath, and they cast itiUrongh iheir gtll(t» which 
is their way of breathing out again. The blood, 
whicli comes from ibe heart, and flows into the 
veins of the gills, diies not return back to the heart 
through the lungs, as in land animals, but it is di- 
rectly dispersed throughout all parts of the body. 
One of the organs most necessary to fish in swim- 
ming, is the bladUer of air in their beWy, which 
communicates with the stomach. By means of 
this bladder they make their body more or less 
heavy. Whea tliis vein swells and extends they 
become lighter, can raise themselves, and swim 
to the surface of the water. When it contracts, and 
the air is thereby compressed, the body becomes 
heavier than the water, and consequently sinks 
down. Tlins, if this bladder is pricked with a pin, 
the fish sinks at once to the bottom, and can no 
longer keep at the top of the water, and is still less 
able to raise itself up to it. The prodigitms quan* 
tity of fish, with the great variety of shape and 
size, is worthy admiration. In Germany alone 
there are above four hundred species offish ; and 
who can count the numbers there are of each spe- 
cies? Their outward form is also greatly varied. 
The very lai^est, as well as the smallest of animals, 
ajre to be found amongst £sh. Some are long, and 
fmailasa thread; others short and broad. Soihe 
are flat, cylindrical, triangular, round, &c. Some 
are armed with a born ; others with a a sort of 
sword; and others stiU with a kind of saw. Some 
have nostrils, through which they eject the super- 
fluity of water they have swallowed. Which then 
ought we most to admire in all this, the power 
and wisdom of the Creator, in the forming and 
preserving of these animals, or his goodness in 
giving them for our us^. The whole must lead 
«very attentive observer of the works of God to 
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tnagnify his name. Wh«t greatness appears in all 
the elements, in all the animals, whether they 
inhabit the air, the earth, or the sea! in the 
whale, 'Whose back is like an island in the midst 
of the sea; in the gold fish, which glitters in the 
stream I 

SEFT. X. 

The Motions which belong to the Human Body and 
Mind, 

THERE are three sorts of motions, which every 
one may observe in themselves, who tarn their 
thoughts to sach things. First, those that tend 
to the preservation of the hnman frame, sach as 
the motion of the heart, the circulation of the 
blood, the action of the stomach in digestion, the 
work of the bowels, &c. nourishment and growth. 
Of the action of these vital parts, every one is 
wholly ignorant, not the least consciousness can 
be pretended of how we live; only when the ma- 
chine is in anyway disordered, there is generally 
some notice given by pain or uneasiness. The 
second sort of motions are those which we seem, 
as free agents, to have the command of, bat over 
the peirformance of which we are conscioos we 
have no power or direction. Such are all external 
motions, walking, speaking, handling. Here the 
actions follow our wish or will ; bat it is not we 
that direct the muscles, joints, &c. we are most 
of us wholly ignorant how the action is perform^ 
ed. Of this we have a remarkable instance in 
taking aim at any thing ; for the hand, at the com- 
mand of what is called the will, does for the most 
part follow the direction of the eye, and strikes 
the part intended, though we know not how. And 
even those actions, which seem tii first to be di. 
rected by the will, may at tast be performed by a 
mechanical habit : ao Uiat a whole band of musie 
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nmj' 1»e broaght toploy on different instinroenU, 
withovt attending to the notes ; and a vast variety 
of motions may be regularly peribrmed, but not 
by the power, nor even by the direction of the 
perfoimers. The ttut sort of motions are those 
wliieh oar affections and passions excite; for 
these are as really feit by the body, as pain 
externally applied; and they express themselves 
likewise on the body by outward signs. Bot 
over these, again, that tiling called me has no 
l>ower to excite them ; bat ceftaioly <ieems at 
least to have Cliat of choosing or refasing, of con- 
cealing or repressing thein in some degree; and 
there is in me a conscioosness at least of their 
exiatence, as well as of my power to perfbrm the 
former motions whenever the machine is in a 
state to act. If any one will still say, that < th^ 
whol6 is a mechanism, and that matter may 
think,* it is not in my power to convince him. 
I allow there is something mechanical, some con- 
nection with the body in every operation of the 
mind ; hut siill there is, besides, a something that 
I mast call me, which receives the impressions of 
the senses ; which distinguishes pleasure from 
pain ; which chooses the one, and rejects the 
other; which is conscuntg, in short, of its own 
existence, and conscions also that it exists not of 
itself. This, however, though it be, I suppose, 
in every roan, is not attended to by ail ; liay, 
probably, would not have been attended to by 
any, if divine revelation had not taught man to 
think. The great argument of the materialist 
is, titat he who is supposed to act with freedom 
of will is supposed to act without a motive; 
buC this I beg' leave to deny. There is a mo- 
tive in every man, vi«. the desire of happiness, 
and oouseqnenliy of existence. I cannot see any 
right we have to think that the Almighty cannot 
give every one power to choose, as to the means 
of happinessj whether to leelc it in present enjoy- 
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menu or in futare hopes; in living obedieDca 
to Divine Wisdom, or in the gratification of gross 
appetites. In the first kind of motions before, 
mentioned, I see a proof of great goodness in th« 
Supreme Being, in not having left my preserva* 
tion to myself. In the second, I feel the power, 
and see the wisdom and goodness of God, in 
making me sensible of a contiimal dependence on 
bim ; and in performing by me such things as I 
conld not do without a degree of knowledge, and 
a multiplicity of attentions which would make 
me a very different, and I suppose a less happy 
being than I now am. As to the last (the mo- 
tions our passions excite), it seems to me evident, 
that it is more worthy of the Divine Wisdom to 
be served by moral agents, than by those whom 
necessity directs ; and I therefore believe we have 
a power to regulate our passions, and check« in 
some degree, this third kind of motion. I think, 
then, I see a reason for the three distinct sorts, 
which every one must be conscious do exist in 
fact, allowing a freedom of will. But if the whole 
is guided by necessity, I cannot see any reason for 
these diflferent appearances, especially for the faU 
lacy which must be naturally imposed upon the 
greatest part of mankind, and that without any 
advantage to be obtained by it ; I mean the idea 
of being free agents, which seems to force itself 
upon us. I think there is still another thing 
worth observing, as to the motions that concern 
preservation, which is the aneasy sensations that 
attend the least disorder in that first set of motiomu 
For these sensations seem to call for help : but 
to whom do they call, if not to that same me, i. e. 
the human s»ul ? If any thing happens to the 
exterior parts of the body, the second sort of mo«. 
tions immediately give relief. The eye-lids shut 
mechanically ; the hand moves to a part that is 
hurt ; the body springs when in danger of falling \ 
but a palpitation of the heart, a pain in the sto- 
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v»9ch, finds DO meehanical relief. It c«lli upon 
the nnderstanding and will to provide a remedy, 
and therefore necessarily points out the existence 
of such facaUies,and a Being in whom they exist ; 
hot if no sach i>eing does exist, and all is mecha- 
nical, how can we account for the Divine Wis- 
dom, in providing two different ways of acting on 
that same thinking machtae, whtfre ouc woold 
have been sufficient? 



SEPT. XI. 

Influence qfthe Moon on the Human Bodj^. 

FORMERLY there were imputed to the mnoa 
certain influences upon the body, which were only 
calculated to raise superstition and groundless 
fears. The gardener would not plant till lie had 
consulted the moon. The ploughman deferred 
sowing till he was certain of its happy influence. 
Sick people attended, willi superstitious exact- 
ness, to tiie changes of the moon ; and the physi- 
cians themselves observed it in their prescriptions. 
By degrees these prejudices have been removed, 
or are at least less universal than they were.— 
This is one of the advantages the present age has 
over the former. It is our duty to make it stili 
more universal, and to endeavour to banish as 
much as we can the old superstitions. In regard 
to the tufloeuce of the moon on our bodies, the 
safest way is to preserve a medium : for as it 
would be irrational to attribute to that planet too 
great a power over the human body, so it would 
be no less rash to deiiy it any effect. It must in 
reality be flowed, that tlie moon occasions great 
changes in the air» and of course may produce 
some in oar bodies. The moon causes such con- 
siderable alteration tnd motion in the higher at- 
mosphcre, that cartliquakes, winds, heat, cold, 
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Taponr8» and fogs, result from thence ; and, in 
tbat case, the health of our body will, in a great 
measure, depend on the influence of the moon. 
It is observed in persons that have certain infiiv 
mities, that they relapse, and suffer more at lh« 
time of the new and full moon. This is not sur- 
prising J for if it be true that cold, damp, cloudy, 
and stormy weather has a different effect upon 
our health from a warm, dry, pure, and sereno 
air, the moon may well have an influence on the 
animal frame, since it produces so many changes 
in the temperature of the atmosphere. The 
power this planet has over the human body, is 
founded on an undeniable principle, which is, 
that our health greatly depends on the weather, 
and the sort of air we breathe ; and it is certain 
that the moon causes many alterations in the at- 
mosphere. Perhaps there may be even a flux and 
reflux in the human body, occasioned by the 
moon, like that in the air and sea. 

Why do most periodical diseases return at the end 
of four weeks, rather than at a longer or shorter 
period, if it is not owing to the effect of the 
moon updh the human body f In generfU»'it is a 
principle we ought to admit, to the gloi-y of our 
Creator, that throughout all natural things there 
are certain connections, which influence in dif- 
ferent ways the animal economy. There are with* 
out doubt many wonders in the atmosphere, still 
remaining unknown to us, which cause many 
considerable revolutions in nature. Who knows 
if some of the phenomena of the corporeal world, 
which we do not think of, or which wc attrHmte 
to other causes, may not depend on the moon ? 
Perhaps the light it affords us in the night is one 
of the least of the purposes for which Ood formed 
this planet. Perhaps its being so near our earth « 
was to produce certain effects on ns, which the 
other celestial bodies, from \heir distance, conld 
not de. It is at least certain, that every thing in 
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the imivene has relatitm more or leas remote 
from oar globe. And this it what readers the 
world a master-piece of the Divine Wisdom* The 
beauty of the nniverse consists in the variety and 
harmony of the parts which compose it, in the 
namber, nature, and variety of tlieir effects, and 
in the sam of happiness resulting from all these 
cmnbinations. How then can the inflaenee of the 
mocm or stars create superstitions fears in oar 
minds? If we believe that it is Ood who has 
planned every thing, and who has fixed the con- 
nection between all these globes, how can we 
encourage vain terrors, so contrary to the idea we 
ought to form of Divine Wisdom? If we are 
really persuaded that this great Being governs all 
things with infinite wisdom and goodness, is it 
not natural to trust in him, and to rest with joy 
and tranquillity on bis good providence f 



SEPT. XII. 

The Ignis; FatHUi* 

THE Ignis Fatons is composed of little light 
ilames, which play in the air, only a few feet from 
the grofund, and appear to go here and there and 
every where. These fires se«n sometimes to disap> 
pear and go oat all at once, probably when bashes 
or trees conceal their light, bat they kindle again 
immediately in other places. They are not common 
in cold countries ; and it is said, that in winter 
they chiefly appear in marshy places. In Spain, 
Italy, and other hot countries, they are known 
at all seasons; and neither rain nor wind ez- 
tingoishes them. They are frequently seen where 
there are putrid plants, or animal matter, as in 
chnrch-yards, shores, rich, and marshy greandL 
There have been .too few experiments made on 
these sorts of etherial flreSf to determine precisely 
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85 to the natare of Chem. But the places wh«re 
they are generally seen may give rise to probable 
conjectures ; for as they scarcely ever appear but 
in marshy countries, it is natural to suppose them 
sulphureous vapours tvhich take fire. It is known 
that carcases and rotten plants sometimes cast out 
light. Perhaps vapours condensed by the cold 
of the night take the appearance of Ignis Fatuus. 
Perhaps it may be the effect of a slight electricity, 
produced by the interior motion of the vapours 
M'hich rise in the air. Horses, dogs, cats, and 
even men, may become so clectriiied as to cast out 
sparks of fire, when they are rubbed, or other- 
wise put in motion. May not Uiis be the case 
with some parts of the earth f It may so happen, 
that, in some circumstances, a field shall be elec- 
trified in some parts of it, and then it is not soi:- 
prising that it should appear lun^inous. Even tlie 
air may occasion the Ignis Fatuus, when it is 
electrified to a ceitain degree. If the manner of 
their being produced is still doubtful, we are cer- 
tain, at least, tliat they proceed from natural 
causes, and consequently are not obliged to have 
recourse to superstition. The superstitious people 
^ok oB these fiames with such terror, tliat few of 
them- have courage to go near tliem. They think 
they are tlie souls of the dead, oe wicked spirits 
walking here and there, who take pleasnreiu lead- 
ing travellers astray in the nighutime. What 
may have given rise to- this superstitious idea, is 
the observuag that the Ignis Fatuus follows all the 
ways oC the wind, and thus flies from those who 
pursue it; and, on the contrary, follows those 
who try to avoid it, and fixes on carriages which 
go swiftly. But the reason of this phenomenon 
is very evident : for the person who pursues this 
flame drives the air, and consequently tlie fire 
t»efore him ; whereas the person that flies leaves 
an empty space, which the c.mbient air fills up 
contiBiui^ly. This produces a current of air b^. 
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tween him and the tire» and of coarse dfaws it 
after him. This is the reason we observe it stop 
when the person ceases to ran. How mach we 
torment oarselves by vain terrors, which have no 
foimdation bat a disordered £nncy« We might 
^are oarselves many feais, if we would take the 
troaUe to examine the objects which frighten as, 
and seek for their natural causes. The same 
thing happens to as in respect to moral things. 
With what ardour we pursue the goods of for- 
tune, without examining if they are worth soch 
anxiety, or can procure us the hoped-for happiu 
ness. Most ambitions and covetous people are as 
ansaccessfol in the pursuit of honours and riches, 
as Robert Flood was, who ran after the Ignis 
Fatnus, without being able to catch it. What do 
we gam in tlie end by our continual endeavours 
to obtain blessings, which, in their nature and 
duration, are like the Ignis Fatuus. Earthly 
hlessings generally escape those that pursue them, 
and fall to the lot of those who seem to fly from 



SEPT. XMl. 

Of Minerals, 

IN order to provide mankind wholesome and 
eonvenient dwellings, Ihey require many mate, 
rials. If these materials had been spread over the 
surface of the earth, it would have been entirely 
covered with them, and there would not have 
been room for the animals and plants. Oar earth 
is happily free from such incambranee. The 
ground is left free to be cultivated and enjoyed 
by its inhabiUDte, without any hindrance. Me- 
tals, stones, and a hundred other things we conti- 
nuaHy make use of, are shut up in vast magaaines 
under our feet, ivhere we may -have them when 
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Mre want them. They are uot concealed in the 
heart of the earth, nor so deep as to render them 
inaccessible to us, but are purposely brought near 
the surface* and placed under a vault, which is 
b«th thick enough to furnish our food, and thia 
enough to be dug through when necessaxy* to take 
out some of the numberless provisions contained 
in it for the use of mankind. 

Minerals may properly be divided into foor 
classes of very distinct characters. The first in- 
eludes fossils. We give that name to minerals* 
which cannot he dissolved either in water or oil« 
and are not malleable, and which bear the fire 
without losing any substance in it. To this may 
belcmg. not only the simple earths, but the stones 
also which are composed of them. There are two 
sorts of stones, the precious and the common 
stones. The latter are very numerous, and pr«. 
sent us masses di£ferent in form, size, colour, and 
hardness, according to the earth, sulphur, &c. of 
which they are composed. Precious stones also 
diflfer very muc h. Some are perfectly transparent, 
and appear to be the most simple. Others are 
more or less opaque, according as ^ey are com- 
posed more or less of heterogeneous, particles. — 
The salts form the second class of minerals. It 
comprehends bodies which water dissolves, and 
which produce a relish. They are divided into 
acids, which are shar^and sour, and inta alkalies, 
which leave an acrid, burnt, lixivious taste on the 
tongue. These have the property of changing 
into green the blue juice or dyes of vegetables. 
From the just and exact mixture of these two dif. 
fevent salts,.tempered by each other, proceeds the 
neutral or middling salts ; such as the common kit<. 
eheuisalt, which is either taken out of the earth, 
or prepared with sea-water, or obtained by the 
evaporation of salt water boiled in great cauldnms. 
All these salts together are one of the chief causes 
of the vegetation of plants. They possibly serve 
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also to nnite and fix them, as well as all tlie other 
4:ompoiind bodies. Lastly, they occasion fermen- 
tation, the effects of which are so nnmeroas and 
io different. The third class of minerals compre- 
hend inflammable bodies, to which are given the 
name of bitumens. They melt in the fire : and 
when they are pare they dissolve in oil, bnt never 
in water. They are distingoished from other mi- 
nerals by the inflanunable substance which they 
contain more than any other, and which renders 
eombostible the bodies they mix with, if in suf- 
ficient quantity. The fourth class of minerals is 
the metals. They are much heavier than the rest. 
They become fluid in the fire, but they resume their 
solid state when cold. They are bright, and are c»> 
pable of being distended under the hammer. There 
are some metals, which, though melted in the fire, 
do not diminish in weight, 'or undergo any other 
sensible alteration. This gives them the name of 
perfect metals. There are two of this order, viz. 
gold and silver. The mettds called imperfect, are 
reduced more or less quickly by fire, ftnd generally 
change into a calx. One of these (lead) has the 
property of changing into glass, and of vitrifying 
also all the other metals, except gold and sliver. 
There are five of the imperfect metals, quicksil- 
ver, lead, copper, iron and pewter. Lastly, there 
are bodies wliich differ from these metals by not 
being malleable. They ure called half-metals, and 
there are seven of them; the platen, bismuth^ 
ifickel, arsenic, antimcmy, zinc, and cobalt. 

The mineral kingdom 4s the great warehouse of 
Nature, where she secretly labours for tlie good of 
the world. No naturalist can surprise her in her 
operations, and steal from her the art with which 
she prepares, collects, and composes earths or fos- 
sils, salts, bitumens, and metals. If we cannot 
sness how Nature employs the matter which she 
every day produces, it is no less difficult to disco- 
-ver how the pacts ttix, oombiBe, atteniutte, and, 
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in the end, form the different bodies which mine, 
rals present to us. We have bat an imperfect 
knowledge of the earth, and we are still less ac* 
quainted with the inside of it. The deepest mines 
are not lower than Oso fathoms, which is nut the 
sixth millionth part of the earth's diameter. This 
alone may convince us how impossible it is to have 
an exact and general knowledge of nature. Hap- 
pily in the use we make of Nature's gifts, it is of 
little consequence that we should know their ori. 
gin and Arst principles. It is enough that we 
should understand their use. We want no more 
to prove the glory of the Creator, as we are con- 
vinced that there is not a spot, either above or 
below the earth, in which he has not shown his 
power, wisdom, and goodness. 



SEPT. XIV. 

Some <2f the chi^ Exotic Plants, 

WE do not pay intention enough to the gifts of 
God, particularly to those which come to us from 
distant counti-ies, and are now so necessary to ns« 
If we considered how much trouble it costs, and 
how many wheels in the machine of the world 
must be put in motion, and how -much human in- 
dustry it requires to procure us a single bit of 
sugar or cinnamon, we should not receive the pre- 
sents of Nature so coldly as we generally do ; but» 
on the contrary, we should look up, with the 
warmest gratitude, towards that beneficent Being, 
who makes use of so many means of bestowing 
blessings upon us. Let us at present dwell ou 
some of the foreign productions which are become 
to as necessaries of life. Perhaps some good re- 
flections may arise from it; and we may think 
at lea3t with pity on those unhappy slaves whose 
iudefatisabie labour supplies as with so jnauy 
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laxuries. Sagar, properiy tpeakiiif , it the mU 
fonnd in thejateeor marmw of a e«itain reed, 
which is ealtlvmted chiefly in Bnuril and the neigh- 
boaring islands; bnt which also grows in great 
abundance In the East Indies, and some of the 
African islands. The preparation of sagar does 
not require moch art, bnt is extremely ialwrioos ; 
and it is generally the employment of slaves* 
When the canes are ripe, they cot and carry them 
to the mill, to bruise and extract the juice fltmi 
them. They first boil this jniee, which woald 
otherwise ferment and growsoor ; while it is boil- 
ing, they skim it to take off any dirt. They ro> 
peat this coarse four tioMS in diflTerent caalditms. 
To purify and clarify it the more, they throw it in- 
to a strong lye of wood ashes, and homing lime, 
and at last pour it into moulds, where It ooagalalet 
and dries.~Tea is bnt the leaf of a shrab whieh 
grows in Japan, China, and other Asiatic pro* 
▼Jnees. Three or fonr times during spring, these 
leaves are gathered* Those of the first crop ace 
the finest fiavoared and the most delicate. This 
is the imperial tea; bui it never comes into 
Earope. That which the Dutch sell under that 
name is tea of the second crop.— 43oilee is th« 
itone of a fruit like a cherry. The tree which 
produces it is originally from Arabia; bnt it has 
been transplanted into several hotcountEies< Kext 
to Arabia, it u best cultivated in the isle of Marti, 
nico. We call the stone in the middle of the firuit 
the berry. Tliis berry, when fresh, is yellowish, 
or grey, or a pale green ; and it preserves this 
colour in some degree when dry. They spread 
the, fruit on mats to dry in the sun ; and after- 
wards bruise it with rollers to force out the ber- 
ries. This is what divides the berry in two. They 
again dry them in the sun before they put them 
on sliip-board. The cloves are buds, or dried 
blossoms of a tree, which formerly grew without 
^oltvre in the Molucca islands, font which the 
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Patch *»ave transplanted to Amboye^^T^^^^^^^^ 

yellow; theS red^^d atli«tadarkb«>wn.3«cl. 
L we sic ttiem. Tbey have a stronger and more 
iJomaUc smell Chan the mother clove, a name 
t^"h marks the dry frcit of the t. ee.-.Cmna- 
«onisthesecoi«lbarkof^kindDfbayt.^,wh^ 
scarce growsany where at presentbut m tl»ei*»and 
of Ceylon. The «K>t of the «»"«"«•* J^*^.^'" 

^ides into lereral »>r«^«-*r'* .'* -fhr'^^e^^f 
a bark, grey without and red withm. The leaf 
tc^i i iJd deal resemble the laurel, if It waa 
rhorteraiTdlewpomted. The blossoms are sniall 
Ittd wlrfte,^f a very pleasing smell, veiy like the 
lilv of theTaUey. When the tree is some years 
oirthe^wobar^ksaretakenoff. '^^^ <^-%^^^^^ 
is good fombthing, and thrown away. The in. 
ner one Is dried in the sun, where it rolls up of 
itself, about the size of a finger ; and this is what 
we call cinnamon.-The nutmeg and mace coma 
from the same .tree, and grow In the Molucca 
islands. The nut is covered with three coats. Tha 
first fklte oflf of itself when it is ripe.^ The second 
tUen appears, which is very thin and delicate. It 
is taken oflf with great care frotn tlie nut, and ex. 
posed to the Bun to dry. This is called maee m the 
~ Moluccaisles ; thohgh in other places improperly 
called nutmeg-blOBSora. The third coat is imme- 
diately next the nutmeg. They take the nut out of 
its shell, and put it Into lime-water for some days, 
and then it is property prepared to send abroad^ 
_Ootton grows in most of the countries of Asia, 
Africa, and America. It is inclosed in the fruit 
•f a certain shrub. This fniit is a sort of pod, 
which, when ripe, opens a Utile, and shews a wajl 
•t aoek of down,eJBUemely whiU, which we eall 
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cotton. When this pod is swelled by the heat, it 
hecotnes as lari^e as an apple. With a little mill 
they separate the seed from the cotton. The seed 
foils out on one side, and the cottm on the other. 
They afterwards sgin it for all sorts of work.— 
Olive-oil is the jaice squeezed out of that fhiit, 
which grows so abundantly in fiance, Spain, For. 
tugal, an4 Italy, that there are whole forests of 
olive-trees. The inhabitants of the piovincef 
where there are many of these trees, make use of 
this oil instead of butter; because they have not 
much cattle, as the extreme heat dries up the 
grass.~Pepper is the fi-uit of a slirub, the stalk of 
which requires a prop to support it. Its wood i» 
knotty like the viae, which it much resembles. 
Its leaves, which have a very strong smell, are of 
an oval foim, and terminate in a point. In the 
middle, and at the ends of the, branches, there art 
white blossoms, from whence spring fruit in clns. 
ters, like the gooseberry. Each cluster bears 
twenty or thirty seed-s 

It is no small satisfisction to a reflecting mind, 
to think of the great variety of provision, intended 
not only to supply our wants, but our pleasure 
also. Let as reflect on the profusion of blessings 
which are granted* us by Divine Goodness. Be- 
hold how every country contributes to furnish u« 
with the necessaries and the conveniences of life. 
They labour for us in the most remote countries ; 
and those miserable beings, alas I wlio deserve as 
well as we to lead a happy life, and to eat their 
bread in peace, they by their hard labour prepare 
for us those delicacies wliich we so profufely 
consume. -If we do not reflect on our heavenly 
Benefactor, let us at least think of the instruments 
he makes use of to procure us our subsistence. 
But how can we forget God, who every where 
provides for us, and signalises liis goodness towards 
OS over the whole eaith.. 
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SEPT. XV. 

Reflections on Myse{f. 

I AM alive ; my blood circulates, without my 
knowing how, through my veins which are form- 
ed for that purpose with wonderful art. I can 
enjoy the sweets of sleep ; and, in that insensible 
state, even when this body appeai-s motionless 
and lifeless, my soul still exists. I awake ; my 
senses resume their functions, and my soul re- 
ceives clearer and more lively impressions. I eat, 
I drink ; and, on all sides surrounded with the 
beauties and treasures of nature, 1 experience a 
thousand pleasing sensations. Am I thv cause of 
these eiiects ? Did I give to the first principles 
the first lineaments of my body, this wonderful 
motion ? when I was plunged in nothingness, and 
knew not what motion was! Did I form the 
many different parts of my body, 1 who do not 
even now know their arrangement and combina- 
tion f Was I wiser, or had I more' knowledge, 
before 1 existed, or did my existence proceed 
from my thinking principle? How is it that 1 
cannot detennine the period of sleep and waking t 
What is the mechanism of my stomach, which 
digests food without my directing, or in any way 
contributing towards it 1 and how is this diges- 
tion contrived t why are all creatures of my species 
formed as 1 am t and why did I not form my- 
self differently f Did I create all the beauties of 
nature, or did they also produce themselves f What 
makes me susceptible of pleasure and grief? 
What is it that makes the bread to grow in the 
ground, and the water to spring up, that my body 
may not wither away, nor my limbs lose their 
motion? Who sends rays of light to' fall upon 
niy eyes, that I way not be enveloped in eteraai 
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darkness? From whence proceed the blessinss I 
experience, and from whence the pain and grief 
of which I am sensiMe? Why do I not enjoy 
continual health? And why was I so cruel to 
myself^ as to form myself with so many imper- 
liections? Does every thing proceed from met 
Have I power and activity enoagh for that I 
and are ali my fellows: reatnres endowed with 
the same faculties ? Extravagant aiul inconsistent 
thoughts, which l>etray the perverseness of tIios« 
who indulge them. My soul, limited and imper- 
fect as it is, declares the greatness of that Being 
who formed it: a necessary Being, of infinite 
perfection, on whom I entirely depend. This 
l>ody which I bear, and the construction of which 
I am not myself acquainted with, shews, that it 
must iiave a wise Maker, whose greatness my 
weak understanding cannot fathom; and who 
has formed and placed so admirably all those 
muscles, nerves, veins, in a word, ail the parts 
of which I am composed. How could man, who 
is so weak and limited a being, conceive and exe- 
cute the original of a machine so composed, and so 
artfully constructed, the parts of which are con- 
nected with such harmony, he who is not able 
even to copy or make an exact representation of it I 
There is not the smallest particle of our bodies 
for which thera is not a reason, and which is 
not either absolutely necessary, or at least made 
ftuch by the connection with the other puts. Ex* 
perience, as well as reason, proves this beyond a 
doubt ; and certainly the Creator must be infinitely 
great, since I am not the only being who may 
glory in having been formed with so niucli wis- 
dom, and with such wonderful art. Millions such 
as me, innumerable multitudes of animate and 
inanimate creatnres, seem to cry out with one 
.voice, Behold the invisible God, acknowledge him 
in his works ; behold his greatness and perfection 
displayed in all 4>f as, Reflect on the most insig- 
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nificant of beings: it lives as thou dost; it ha* 
received its existence and life as thou hast done. 
Blessed be He who has so wonderfol'ly formed as. 
To Thee, O Lord I Thou adorable Author of my 
eieisteace, do I owe eternal thanksgiving. It it 
through Tliee that I live, move, and have my being* 
It is through thy goodness that my soul continues 
to reflect and think in a sound body. It is to 
Thee alone I jowe all the pleasure 1 receive from 
the creatures which surround me. It is by thy 
will that all nature gladdens my heart. Thou wap 
terest the earth, that it may not be as brass to me. 
and that 1 may not perish for want of food. It ia 
Thou whose power, wisdom, and goodness, I and 
all intellectual beings adore. It is tliy Providence 
I bless. It is to thy paternal care I hereafter re« 
commend myself. Thou knowest all hearts. Thou 
hast an eye upon us ; and Thou regardest all our 
actions. Thou dost not desire that we should pasa 
our days in darkness and soirow ; or that we 
should consider our existence as an evil. Thou 
permittest us to eojoy with a grateful heart the 
innocent pleasures of life. When the bird, Aying 
in the air fills me with wonder at the rapidity of 
his flight, and charms me with his elegant form 
and sweet notes ; is it not just that I should recoU 
lect he is thy work, and his songs so many hymns 
to the Creator, which ought to lead me, in my 
turn, to sing thy praise t Thou providest for him 
as well as for me. He feeds <m the seeds which 
Thou caasest to grow for him, as well as the com 
which seems to rot on the ground, and yet, by thy 
command, becomes the support of my life. Thou 
sendest sun and rain, to make the earth abound in 
dehcious frnit ; while I, with the utmost effort* 
jcould not produce a single blade of grass. It is not 
"merely the necessaries of life that Thou granteat 
us, but also what the world calls riches, pleasures* 
fortune, &c. Ihou directest events in such a man* 
aeri that even those which appear the most »n» 
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fortunate, often contribate towards oor happtoeM. 
lo a word, after having formed a* most admira> 
biy, Thon stilJ preserrest as by a oontinnal train 
of wonders. May the precions short hoors of my 
pilgrimaire onrcarlh, those' hours that will ncrer 
retani, may they be employed in a manner wmr- 
thy the design of my existence ; so that, when I 
qaitthis world, I may arrive at still greater hap. 
pineas, and be enabled to understand thy myste- 
ries of nature and of grace. May the oontcmpla. 
tion of thy wonders, by the assisUnce of thy Holy 
Sptrh, lead me to praise Thee, my Creator, Thoa 
Being of beings, for ercr and ever ! 



SEPT. JCVI. 

The Strength qfthc Human Bodjf compared tQ thai 
qfAnitnale, 

AliTHOUOH the human body is more delicate 
externally than that of most animals, yet it is 
very strong, and perhaps more so, in proportion 
to its sixe, than any of theirs. For, when we coiib* 
pare the strength of a lion to that of a man, we 
ought to consider, that this animal being armed 
with ciaws, we are apt to form a false idea of bis 
strength, from the ase he makes of them. But 
there is a better method of comparing the strength 
of men and animals. This is by the weight ihey 
can bear. If it was possible to collect into a single 
point altogether the whole strength a man makes 
use of each day, it would be fonnd that one of 
the least men wo^ld be able to lift a weight of 
172,000 pounds a foot fronv the ground, every 
day, without hurting his. health. In general, 
people accustomed to hard labour can, without 
much difficulty, carry burdens of 150, and some- 
times £00 poniids weight. The street-porters often 
carry burdens frma. 700 to QQO.piqupds we^ht. 
I £ 
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In London, those who ply at the quay to load 
and onload ships, sometimes carry burdens which 
would kill a horse. The size of a man's body is, 
in proportion to that of a horse, as one to six or 
seven ; therefore, if the horse was proportionably 
strong, it could bear from 1«,000 to U,000 
weight, which it cannot do by any means. A 
learned Frenchman made an experiment of the 
strength of the human body. He had a sort of 
harness made, by means of which he placed on 
every part of a roan's body, standing up, a certain 
number of weights, so that each part of the body 
supported as much as it could bear with the 
others; ^and there was no part that was not loaded 
as it ought to be. This machine enabled the 
man to carry a weight, of «000 pounds, without 
his being overloaded. We may also judge of the 
strength of man by the exercise he is able to nse 
for a continuance, and by the lightness of his mo- ' 
tions. . Men teho are used to running get the start 
of horses, or at least can bear the exerciseionger ; 
and, even in walking, a man who has been accus- 
tomed to it, will go farther in a day than a horse 
can; and if he should go no farther, he wiH be 
able to continue his journey many days,- withoot 
inconvenience, while the horse will be exhausted 
with fatigue in a much less time. At Ispahan the 
bonricrs go near thirty German leagues iu ten 
or twelve hours. Travellers assure us that the 
Hottentots outrun the lions, and that the AmerU 
can savages, who hunt the elk, pursue these ani^* 
nals, though they are ps fleet as the stag, with 
tuch swiftness, that they tire them down and 
catch them. Many more things are told of the 
]>rodigious lightne6s*with which the savages run, 
and their long journeys on foot up steep hills, in 
the roughest ground^ where there is no beaten 
path. These men, we are informed, take jour- 
neys of a thousand or twelve hundred leagues in 
less than six or eight weeks. Is there any ani. 
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mals, except birds, with mascles strong enoagh to 
bear fatigue so long? The civilised part of man- 
Jdnd do not know their own strength. There are 
•ometimes men of very extraordinary strength 
amongst as ; hot this gift of Nature, which would 
be ao valuable, if necessary to be emfrfoyed in their 
defence, or in useful labour, is of very little ad- 
vantage to a polished people, where the mind 
does more than the body, and where manual 
labour is left to the lowest order of men. 

Here, again, we may observe the admirable 
wisdom with which God has formed our bodies, 
and made them capable of such activity. At the 
•ame time, I cannot but look with pity on those 
indolent men who pass their lives in idleness^ 
•loth, and effeminacy, and who cannot resolve to 
exercise and make use of their strength, for fear 
of hurting their health, and endangering their 
lives. Why has Crod given us such powers, if it is 
not to make use of them 1 Therefore, when we 
waste them in effeminate indolence, we refuse to 
conform to the will and intentions of our Creator, 
and are guilty of unpardonable ingratitude. Let 
us then employ our powers in the service of our 
fellow-creatures, according to the situation in 
which God has placed us in the world, and, if 
circumstances require it, let us eat our bread with 
the sweat of our brows. Shall we not still be 
happier than many millions, who are exhausted 
with pain and labour, groaning under the yoke of 
insupportable slavery, who, when worn out, have 
no means of relief, no rest from their oppression. 
The more happy we find ourselves in comparison 
with these miserable people, the more attentive 
we ought to be to fulfil our duties. The succes* 
of our labours ought to lead us to bless with grati- 
tude the gracious tSrod who has voBchsafed to grant 
US strength^ 
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SEPT. XVII. 

Tke natural Instinct of the Butterfiy in the Pre- 
strvation ofitt Spcciet. 

AT tliis season of the year the butterflies all 
disappear; but the race is not extinct. The 
insect lives in its posterity ; and, by a wonderful 
instinct, has taken care to provide for the preser- 
vation of its species. The eggs it has laid wiU 
produce new generations : but where will it lodge 
them at the approach of the winter-season ? and 
how will it guard them from the autumnal 
showers, and from the cold? Are they not in 
danger of being washed away, or froaen? The 
beneficent Being, who gives wisdom to man, has 
also vouchsafed to inform the butterfly how to 
secure in safety the only surviving legacy it 
leaves to the world, by pasting over its eggs 
with a i^luey substance it draws out of its body. 
This sort of paste is so close and compact, that the 
rain cannot penetrate through "It ; nor can the 
common cold of the winter kill the young ones 
contained in those eggs. But it is observable, 
that though each species always follows the same 
xgiethod, from generation to generation, yet ther« 
is great variety in the measures which the dif* 
ferents species of butterflies take for the preserva- 
tion of their race. — Naturalists inform us, that 
some of these insects lay their eggs in the begin* 
Ming of autumn, and. die soon after. The sun, 
which has still some power, warms the eggs.— 
There come out (even before winter) a number 
of little caterpillars, which begin to spirt directly, 
and make themselves very ^acious nests of their 
thread, where they pass the cold season of th« 
year without eating, and almost without motion. 
yviugn this retreat is opened, it appears that 
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what they spin serves them for bed and covering. 
It is also remarkable, that the butterflies, as well 
as other insects, constantly lay their eggs on cho- 
sen plants fit for tlieir yomig, such as will afford 
them the necessary food. Thus, when they are 
batched, they find themselves surroouded with 
proper food, without being obliged to change 
their place, at a time when they are loo weak t» 
go far. 

AM these things, and many others of the same 
DaLare, are^Iculated to make us admire the wi!»c- 
plans of pn>tecLing Providence. If any thing, 
bot.uiiracliis absolutely out of the course of na- 
ture, could affect and excite our attention, the 
reflecting on the care which these insects take of 
Jiieir young, cares so varied in the different spe- 
cies, and yet so regularly the same in each parti- 
cular species, would fill us with the greatest asto> 
nishment.— 'Let as, who are rational beings, 
learn from these little creatures to maintain in 
our hearts the love of posterity, and to interest 
ourselves effectually in those that are to come after 
us. Let us not be discouraged in the projects 
and schemes we form, by the thought that death 
may overtake us before we have accomplished 
Ihem. I«et us xemember what we owe to society, 
and that we ooght to take at least as much inte- 
rest in what relates to posterity as those who came 
before us did in whkt relates to this age. It is 
particularly the duty of parents to learn from the 
butterfly to provide for the welfare of the children 
who survive them, and to place them beforehand 
in as agreeable and good a situation as they can. 
They certainly cannot foresee, nor consequently 
prevent, the wants and misfortunes to which they 
may be exposed by unforeseen accidents ; but at 
least they should not be made unhappy through 
•ur faaltr 
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SEPT. XVIII. 
The Vine. 

WE need only reflect on the vine, to be con- 
▼inced how unreasonable those are who complain 
of the inequalities and unevenness of the ground. 
The vine never flourishes on a flat, neither does 
every sort of hill agree with it, bu^those only 
which are turned towards the east or wnth. Hills 
are in a manner the bulwarks of naiure, which 
she invites us to cultivate as so many vast walls 
for fruit, where the warm reflection of the sua 
unites with the fine open air to nourish them. 
Even the most . barren hills, and those hanging 
grounds, where the plough cannot be used, are 
every year covered with the most beautiful ver- 
dure, and produce the most delicious of all fruit. 
If the soil where the vine grows appears so poor 
and bad, the plant which furnishes us with wine 
is little better. Who would have thought that 
the worst wood, the most shapeless, brittle, and 
useless of any, should produce so valuable a li- 
quor? And yet such is the fire with which the 
vine is animated, that the sap flows through it 
with five, or even eight times more force, than the 
blood in the veins of animals. 

The evaporation of the vine is also so consider- 
able, that, in order to replace what exhales through 
the leaves, it is necessary that i:ii inches of sap 
should rise up into the vine in the space of twelve 
hours. Who is it that gave to the vine qualities 
to superior to the meanness of its origin, and to 
the poverty of its native ground? Who gave it 
such fire and spirit, that it may be presei-ved for 
several years, and even grow the stronger? With 
what wisdom abo has God disposed the vineyards 
over the earth? They do not thrire every where. 
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I'hey leqairt to be sitiiated betweeif 40 and 50 
degreen of latitude^ conaeqa«ntly in the middle of 
the globe. Asia is originally the country of the 
▼ine. From thence its cultivation has- gradually 
extended into Europe. The Phenicians, who tra- 
relled in early days over all the Mediterranean 
coasts, c<mveyed it to several iUands, and to the 
continent. It succeeded wonderfully in the islands 
of the Archipelago, and was afterwards carried 
into Italy. The vines mnltiplied greatly there ; 
and the Oanls having tasted the juice, and wish- 
ing to bettle in the places where the vines grew, 
passed the Alps, and went to conquer both the bor- 
ders of the Po. By degrees vines were cnltivatcd 
all over France, and at last on the borders of the 
Rhine, the Moselle, Neckar, and other provinces 
of Grermany. 

These observations may give rise to many im- 
portant reflections. As the most barren soil is fit 
for the culture of vines, so it often happens that 
the poorest countries are favourable to science and 
wisdom. We have known, in provinces univer- 
sally despised for their poverty, geninses rise up; 
who have, by their knowledge, enlightened other 
kingdoms. There is no country so desert, no 
tpwn so small, nor village however poor, in which 
certain branches of learning have not been culti- 
vated with success. And how great an advantage 
would it be to us, if we w^ere to promote as much 
as possible the- culture of the human heart 7 Sove- 
reigns, ministers, instructors of youth, how much 
might you contribute to the happiness of your 
fellow-creatures, and posterity also, were you, by 
exhortation, rewards, useful establishments, and 
other such encouragements, to endeavour to bring 
back wisdom, religion, and social virtues, into 
the mined towns and miserable villages 1 Such 
endeavonrs are scarcely ever entirely useless. \fe 
are rewarded for it, or at least our descendants 
reap the fruits of it; and w« should be aumbered 
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ampng those respectable men, who, by becoming 
the benefactors of mankindj secure to themselves 
the approbation of God, and the blessings of their 
fellow-creatures. 

The vine, with its dry and shapeless wood, is an 
emblem of those who, devoid of the outward 
splendour of birth' and honours, fail not «o be very 
useful. How often does it happen that men who 
Hve in obscurity, and whose appearance promises 
nothing, are, however, capable of 4ictions, and per- 
form enterprises, which raise th€fln above all the 
great people on earth. 

Let us here reflect on Christ himself. To judge 
of Mm by the low condition in which he appeared, 
who could have expected from him such great 
works, so wonderful, so salutary to mankind t 
He has, however, performed them. This Clirist,- 
who, li^s-e the vine, was planted in a barren soil, 
has' borne fruit, which is a blessing and salvation 
to the whole earth. He has also proved to us, that 
one who is poor, despised, and miserable in this 
world, may, however, kibour successfully for the 
^ory of God, and the good of mankind. 



SEPT. XIX, 

Daily Womdert ptff armed by God, 

THE whole universe, wluch stiUr subsists in all 
its beauty, and in its original order once establish- 
ed, is a miracle we have constantly before us. 
What a world, in reality, is this which we inhabit ! 
How great the number, the variety, the beauty 
of the creatures it contains! What hand, but that 
of the Most High, could place in the immense ex- 
panse of the heavens, the sun, and all those stars, 
whose sise and prodigious distance from us con» 
found our imagination t Who could determine 
the coarse they were to run for lo laaay titoti* 
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Mods of years that are pMsedt Who caleolated 
ao exactly the respective force of all tliese 
globes? and who established so perfect a balance 
between them aod the air which supports them t 
Who placed this earth at so proper a distance 
from tite sont Thevicissitodesof day and nigbt, 
the revolutions of the seasoos, the iunameriibie 
juaUitade of animals, reptiles^ treesi plants, and 
all that tbe earth produces, are the works of the 
Xord. If socb arironderfal world was created 
before our eyes, who would not consider it as one 
of the greatest miracles of the Almighty power t 
Tbe particular providence of God is a constant 
prpof of his greatness, his power, wisdom, and 
omnipresence* The continual cat e Ood tit kcs of 
us, and the marked protection, of which there 
is nobody who has not had particular proofs ; the 
different means he makes use of to lead mankind 
io their duty: the paths by which he conducts 
them to happiness ; 4lie adversity he makes use of 
to awaken and force them to self-recollection ; the 
extraordinary events which he turns to the ad van. 
tage of his purposes, events which generally are 
produced by smali causes, and other circum- 
stances, which appear to render them impossible ; 
the great revolutions he performs, to spread tbe 
knowledge of his goq>el from one end of the 
world to tbe other ;-<-the8e are all so many effects, 
wherein we uaght to acknowledge tlie hand of 
God continually acting for us; and if we pro- 
perly attended to them, they would excite us to 
declare, '* This is the Itord's doing, it is iharvel' 
ions in oar eyes.** Let us he attentive to all be- 
fore us, and we shall every where trace Ood. We 
shall flnd, that by ordinary means, he still acts 
for our good ; and that we may continually hear 
his salutary voice. Men who see that God created 
ihis world, which on all sides shews tbeni such 
wonders,-*men who are every hour loaded wiih 
hi# >lcsiiug.«, aad iudebted to him tor all that 
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tUey enjoy,— ought they not to believe him, to 
iuveand obey him? And yet they refuse to do 
so. What then can affect them t What is there they 
would not refuse? We are every day witnesses 
of the wonders of God. Let us not shut our hearts 
against the truth. Let not prejudice or passion 
prevent us from reflecting on the admirable 
works of the Lord. Let ds look into ourselves, 
and we -shall find continual subjects foracknow- 
leU^ment to him who performs these daily mira- 
cles. Full of these great ideas, struck with asto- 
nishment and admiration, we shall then cry out» 
Praise, honour, and glory be to God, who alone 
does marvellous things; to the Gud of all conso* 
latioii, to him be glory fur ever and ever! 



SEPT. XX. 

The Digation of Food, 

TFIF, digestion is a wonderful and very compll. 
cated piece of mechanism, which we perform 
every day, witlK>at knowing how, and without 
even taking the trouble to learn to know what is 
most remarkable and essential in so important 
an operation of the human body. Millions of men 
.take their food .every day, and perhaps without 
ever having once in their lives considered what 
was to become of the food they swallow. It is 
happy for us, that, in order to digest well, it is 
not necessary to know how it is performed ; bat 
it is still desirable to be informed, so as to have 
some idea at least, of the operations of nature in 
this respect. We work tlie food, so that, after 
having been ground, attenuated, and moistened, 
it is in a proper state to be sent from the mouth 
into the oesophagus. This is the last office, in re- 
gard to digestion, in which our will has any part. 
As soon as a bit is pat into the Asopbagas, it 
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pasbes U by aBMohanism pecaliar to it, and cod* 
veys it into the Motnach, where its own weight 
would not otherwise carry it. When in the slo- 
machy the food is there redoced, by some parti, 
cnlar means, into a soft paste of a greyish colour, 
which, after being soffiriently altenaated, passes 
into the first gut, called the Daodenuro. There the 
mass of food undergoes new changes. Several 
little vessels which come from the gall vesicle; 
and from a gland placed behind the hottrim of 
the stomach, which is called the Pancreas, ter- 
jninate at the duodenum, and pour into it the 
bile and pancreatic juice, which mix with the 
food. There are, besides, in the gnls, a number 
of glands or kernels, which disperse their hu- 
mours into the paste, and penetrate llirough it. 
H is after this mixture that a real chyle is disco- 
vered amongst this mass ; and there is much 
reason tu believe that the diceslion is tinislictl 
and completed in the duodenum. The uiass of 
food continues its way through the other guts, 
where it is constantly kept moist by the juices 
which separate into their cavities. The chyle 
begins then to pass into the lacteal veins, which 
open on every side into the guts, and afterwards 
terminate in the reservoir of the chyle. This is 
placed ill th|it part of the back where begins the 
first chine-bone of the loins, and there springs 
from it the thoracic artery, which runs up all 
along the chest. The chyle flows through this ar* 
teiy, and mixing afterwards with the blood, goes 
into the heart, and. from thence through all the 
veins of the body, at\er having lost its whiUsh oc 
greyish colour. 

. This is a slight sketch of the manner in which 
the digestion is performed within as ; a point so 
essential to our health, and even to our existence* 
Let us reflect how evidently the wisdom of Ood 
appears in all this. How many wonderful circum- 
«tances must unite for thi« operation. It require* 
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that (he stomach mast not only have an inward 
heat, and dissolving jaices in it» ^ot also a peri* 
staIHe motion, in order \o reduce the food into a 
soft paste, and change it afterwards into chyle» 
which disperses through all the limbs of the' body, 
and supplies them with blood and nourishment. 
A liquor called saliva is necessary, which has the 
properties of soap, and the virtue of mixing to- 
gether c»ily and watery substances. It is necessary 
that, through the whole course which the food 
takes, there should be certain machines, to sepa« 
rate from the blood many humours which are re- 
quired for the perfect elaboration of it, and to 
complete the chyle: it is necessary that the 
tongue, thie muscles of t!ie cheeks, the teeth, and 
some other organs, should divide, grind, and at- 
tenuate the food, before it descends into the sto- 
inach.r-.What infinite wisdom does all this prove I 
How unpardonable, were we not prompted by it 
to glorify bur Creator ! 



SEPT. xxr. 

The Blessings qf this Life greater than the Evils 
ofit, 

NOTHING is more calculated to comfort as in 
disappointment and distresses, than the admitting 
it as a principle, that there is more good-Uian evil 
in the world. Let us in reality consult the most 
wretched of men, and ask if he can mention at 
many causes for complaint as he has motives for 
gratitude. It will appear, that however great hit 
misfortunes may be, they are not equal to the 
multitude of blessings he has received in the 
coMrseof hislife. To prove this truth more clearly, 
let us reckon the days we have passed in health, 
and the small number in which we have heen 
*ck, to the few vexations and Borrows we expe- 
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rience in domestic and civil society : let ns op* 
puAe the many pleasures tliey afford us; let oi» 
compare all the good and innocent actions, by 
which the greater part of mankind make thera. 
selves useful, either to themselves or others, to 
the few hartful actions they are guilty of; let ut 
count, if we can, all the pleasing sensations which 
each sense affords us, and all the pleasures belong, 
ing to every age, condition, and profesitinn ; let 
us count the gifta which Nature bestows in such 
abundance, and which human industry makes use 
of, to furnish us with an infinity of pleasures and 
conveniencies ; let us reckon the satisfaction we 
felt when we esieaped any danger, or gained any 
victory over ourselves, or had done any virtuous 
or sensible action ; let us reckon all Uie blessings 
we remember to have enjoyed, and consider, at 
the same time, thatweean recollect but the small, 
est part of them ; let us be convinced, that it is 
our being accustomed to blessings that makes us 
so sensible of evils, that new prosperity makes us 
forget the former, and that, if the impressions of 
our misfortunes are so deeply engraved in our 
memories, it is precisely becuise they seldom 
afflict us ; 4et us compare the happy events we 
remember, though but the smallest part of what 
we have enjoyed, to the evils, the use of which 
we are not yet acquainted with. I do not speak 
of all the evils we may remember'; for I do not 
mean those which lead to good, and have been 
the source of many great advantages. I do not 
speak of those evils which, being preservatives 
from greater, are dispensed to mankind, to make 
them better and more happy, or to instruct others 
by their example. These sorts of evils are com* 
pensated by their beneficent effects. In the cal- 
culation I wish to make, we must only oppose to 
the blessings we recollect, the evils which we do 
not yet know the use of; and I say, that if we 
make tiiis computation in calm and cool moments. 
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nod not in the time of affliction, vexation, anxiety, 
or sickness, we shall be convinced that the good 
predominates greatly over the evils of this world. 
Wherefore, then, does man think so little of the 
continual proofs he receives of Ood's ffoodnessT 
Why does he love to see the gloomy side of things, 
and torment himself with nnseasonable care9 and 
anxieties? Does not the Divine Providence sar- 
roiind tts with pleasing objects t Why then dwell 
always on oor infirmities, on what we have not, 
and ou'the misfortunes which may happen to ust 
Why magnify them in our fancy, and perversely 
turn our eyes from all that might make ns easy 
and cheerful Y But we are formed thus. The 
least distress Axes our whole attention, while a 
long train of happy hours passes away unobserv- 
ed. Let ns banish opinions that mast render us 
miserable. Let us be fully convinced that God 
has bestowed his blessings impartially throughout 
the world ; and that no man has a right to com- 
plain ; but, on the contrary, a thoasaod just rea- 
sons to sing praises and thank^ivings. Blessed, 
therefor^, be the Lord, who fills onr hearts with 
joy and gladness. If he sometimes tries as with 
affliction, his consolations soon poor balm into 
our souls. In his goodness he vouchsafes to pro- 
raise us happiness, eternal and nndoaded. He 
leads ns, by secret and unknown paths, 16 the lot 
he designs us. Even the trials he now and then 
sends ns have most merciful views, which we 
shall one day acknowledge. In the mean time, 
he spares us evils' beyond oar strength* His al- 
mr^ty and paternal hand protects as, and his 
eyes are ever upon as. 
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SEPT. XXII. 

Tfi€ Enmity bctwten AnimaU, 

THBRE is a coiutaiit war among animals. t,xtry 
clement is to them a field of battle. The eagle is a 
terror to the inhabitants of ihe air. The tyger 
lives by slaughter upon the earth, the pike in tlie 
water, and the mole under ground. In these ani- 
mals, and many others, it is the want of food which 
force» them to destroy one another: bat there la 
an antipathy between some creatures, which does 
not proceed from the same cause. It is, for ex* 
ample, very evident that the animals which twist 
themselves round the trunk of the elephant, press* 
ing it till the elephant is stifled, do it not with a 
design of procuring food. When the ermine jumps 
up, and fixes itself in the ear of the bear ar the 
elk, and bites them with its sharp teeth, we cannot 
say that these hostihties are occasioned by hunger. 
Besides this, there is not an animal on earth, how- 
ever small, that does not serve as food for others. 
I know very well that, to some, this plan of nature 
appears crnd and wrong. But 1 will venture to 
maintain, that this very antipathy among animals, 
is an excellent proof that all is for tine best. Take 
them in the whole, and it is certainly an advantage 
that some should subsist on others. For, on one 
hand, were it otherwise, a great nnmber of species 
of them could not exist; and, on the other hand, 
it makes those oseful, instead of hurtful. . Insects, 
and many reptiles, feed on carrion. Others fix in 
the bodies of certain animals, and live on their 
blood and flesh ; and those same insects serve as 
food to others. Carnivorous animals, and birds 
of prey, kill creatures to feed upon them. There 
are some species which multiply so very fast, that 
they would be a harden to qs, were there not a 
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stop put to such increase. If there were no spar- 
rows to destroy insects, what would become of the 
fruit and flowers? Were it not for the ichneumon* 
which, as tliey say, seeks the ^gs of the croco- 
dtie, to destroy and break them, this terrible ani- 
mal would multiply to a frightful degree. Great 
' part of the earth would be a desert, and many 
sorts of creatures would never exist, were there no 
carnivorous animals. It may, perhaps, be said, 
that they might live on vegetables, but if so, our 
fields would scarce be enough to feed the sparrows 
and swallows. It would also be necessary to 
change the construction of the carnivorous ani- 
mal body for tiiat purpose ; and how could fish, 
subsist, were- they not to feed on the watery inha- 
bitants? There is reason also to suppose, that ani- 
mals would lose much of their vigour and life, 
were it not for the continual wars amongst them. 
The creation would be le* animated, the beasts 
would grow dull, and even mankind would lose 
much of their activity. Let us add to tliis, that 
many striking proofs of the wisdom of God would 
be wanting, if there was a constant peace amongst 
animals ; for the address, sagacity, and wonderful 
insthict, with which they lay snares fori and sur- 
prise their prey^ discover to us very evidently 
the wisdom of tlie Creator. So far, then, is the 
enmity amongst animals from casting a shade 
over the wisdom and goodness of God, that these 
perfections, on the contrary, shine with double 
lustre from thence. It is consistent with the plan 
of the world, that one animal should persecute 
another. I confess that we might complain, if it 
occasioned the entire destruction of any one spe> 
cies: but this is what never happens; and the 
constant war maongst them is, on the contrary, 
what preserves the equal balance. Therefore, the 
carnivorous animals are indispensablie links in the 
chain of beings : but, for this same reason, their 
number is small in cooaparison of nsefhl animalsi. 
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It is also remarkable, that the strongest and the 
most noxious of them have generally the least skill 
or cunning. They mutnally destroy one another, 
or .their little ones become a prey to others. For 
this reason Nature has endowed the weakest ani- 
mals with so much industry, and so many ways 
of defending themselves. They have instinct, 
keen senses, swiftness, address, and cunning, to 
counterbalance the strength of their enemies. Who 
is there that will not observe in all this the in- 
finite wisdom of the Creator, and acknowledge 
that the state of war, which at first sight appears 
so strange in nature, is in fact a real good f We 
should be still more convinced of it, if we were 
better acquednted with the whole system, the con- 
nection and relation between each creature. But 
this is a knowledge reserved for a future state, 
where the divine perfections will be more clearly 
explained to us. Even in this world, however, 
we may in some measure comprehend why the 
hostilities between animals are necessary. But 
one thing is absolutely incomprehensible, why, 
among, nobler creatures, among mankind, w^ 
should behold continual division, and destructive 
wars. Alas I it must be confessed, to the shame " 
of humanity and Christianity, tliat there are also 
among men fierce and cruel destroyers ; with this 
difference, that their hostilities are more frequent, 
and that they often make use of more dark and 
secret means to hurt one anotlier. Nothing is more 
contrary to our destination than such conduct. 
The intention of God is, that every man should 
make himself useful to his fellow-creatures, and, 
as much as possible, render their lives agreeable 
and happy ; in a word, to do them all the good 
ofiices in his power. Let us not oppose his mer» 
cifiil views, but endeavour to live in peace and 
harmony. Let animals, void of reason, persecute, 
hate, and destroy one another, but let us follow 
Vol. II. K 
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the example of our Saviour, in loving and endea- 
vouring to make each other happy* 

SEPT. XXIII. 

The moral Use of the Nights. 

THE days begin to shorten, and tlie nights grow 
long. Many people are divjontcnted with this part 
of Nature's plan. They secretly wish, perhaps, 
that there was no night, or, at least, that they 
were all the year round as short as in the mouths 
of June and July. But such wishes are unrea- 
sonable, and betray our ignorance. If we would 
take the trouble to reflect on the advantages re- 
sulting from the vicissitudes of day and night, we 
should not be so hasty in our judgments; we 
should not make such groundless complaints ; but 
rather acknowledge the use of the night, and bless 
God for it. One circumstance alone should make 
us feel the moral advantages of the night, as it 
interrupts the course of most vices, or, at least, 
of those most fatal to society. Darkness obliges the 
wicked man to take some rest, and it gives some 
iiours relief to oppressed virtue. The unjust and 
fraudulent tradesman ceases, in the night-time, to 
deceive and cheat his neighbour; and darkness 
puts a stop to a thousand disorders. If men could 
he awake twice as long as they are at present, to 
what a degree would wickedness iocreasel In 
yielding to vice without interruption, they would 
acquire a horrid familiarity with sin. In a word, 
we may allow that the longer the nights are, the 
fewer the crimes committed in the space of twenty- 
four hours; and this is undoubtedly not the least 
advantage we gain from the night. How many^ 
mental pleasures, and how much information, 
would vrg not be deprived of, if there were »• 
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night r The wonders of the creation, which th« 
starry sky presents to us, would be lost. Each 
night we may in them behold the greatness of 
God. If every thing which reminds as of Ood i* 
desirable, how must we love the night, which 
proclaims so forcibly his perfections f If we made 
this use of it, no night wonld appear long ; none 
that might not be beneficial to us. One single 
night's r^ection on the works of Ood would have 
a salutary effect on our whole lives. Let as con- 
template with attention the immense display of 
his wonders. One single good thought which this 
may create, a thought with which we may fall 
asleep, and recollect when we awaken, and which 
will leave an impression all the day, may be of 
the greatest me to our hearts and minds. In ge- 
neral, the night is a happy time for those who 
love to meditate and reflect. The hurry and dis* 
sipation in which we usually pass the day, leaves 
us but little time to recollect ourselves, to wean 
ourselves from the world, or to think seriously of 
our duties : but thetranquillity of the night invites 
ns to these useful employments, and maiees them 
easy to us. We may then, without interruption, 
commune witlkoar hearts, and acquire the most 
important knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves^ 
Th ' soul majL collect its forces, and direct them 
towards objects which concern our everiastifig 
happiness. We may tlien banish the ill impres* 
sioos received iu the world, and straigthen our 
ninds against the seducing examples of the age. 
It is the moment for reflecting on death, and ito 
great consequences. The tranquil solitude of the 
cloiet is favourable to religious thoughts, and in- 
spires ns more and more with a desire tOriiidolge 
tliem* 
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SEPT. XXtV. 

dnourlnd^erencetotht Workt qf Nature, 

. "WHAT 16 the reMon of oar indifference and 
coldness in relation to the works of Ood in na- 
ture? An answer to this question may give rise 
to many important reflections. One of the causes 
of this indifference is ineOUntion. . We are so used 
to the beauties of nature* that we neglect to ad- 
mire the wisdcMn of him whose impression they 
bear, and axe not as grateful as we ought tt> be 
for the numberless advantages wbich result from 
them. There are but too many people as insen- 
sible as the beas1;s which graze in the field, and 
drink of the stream^ without sefiecttng from 
whence proceed the blcssmgs they ecgoy, and 
without acknowledging tlie goodness and wisdom 
of him who bestows them. Thus men, though 
endowed with the most excellent faculties which 
enable them to ei\joy a greater sliare of Nature's 
blessings, scarce erer think of the source from 
whence they flow. Even when God's goodness 
and wisdom are the most evidently visible, they 
are insensible to it» because they are used to it. 
This, wltich ought the more to raise their admira- 
tion and gratitude, renders them indifferent. Many 
are cold, in regard to the scenes -of nature, from 
ignorance. How many are there who are unac- 
quainted with the most common objects ! They 
every day behold the sun rise and set. Their mea- 
dows are moistened sometimes with rain or dew, 
luid sometimes with snow. The most wonderful 
revolutions happen before their eyes every spring, 
but they do not take the trouble to enquire into 
the causes and purposes of these several pheno- 
mena ; 4lnd, in that respect, live in the most pro- 
found ignorance. It is true, tliat there always must 
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1>e a thoiBUid things incomprehensible to ns, "were 
we to study ever so nmch ; and we are never more 
sensible of oar limited understandings, than when 
we undertake to search into the operations of na- 
ture. But we may at least acquhw an liistorical 
knowledge of it ; and the lowest ploughman may 
comprehend how it happens, that the seed he 
tows in the ground shoots and springs up, if he 
will take the trouble to inform himself of it. 
Others disdain Nature's works, because they Bit 
full only of their private interest. I am convinced 
there would be more attentive observers of nature, 
if, for example, the spider spun threads of gold, 
if the lobsters contained pearls, or if the flowers 
of the field could make old people young. We 
generally value things according to our interest or 
fancy. Our self-love is so unreasonable, and wo 
know so little our real interest, that we despise 
what is most useful to us. Corn, for instance, is 
most indispensably necessary to our subsistence^ 
and yet we behold entire fields covered with this 
useful production of nature, without attending to 
k. Many neglect the contemplation of nature 
through indolence. They love ease and sleep too 
well, to take hours from them in order to con- 
template the starry sky. They cannot resolve to 
rise eariy enough to behold the sun rise. They 
would dread the fatigue of stooping towards the 
ground, to observe what admirable art there ap- 
pears in the formation of the grass. And yet 
these people, so fond of their ease, are full of zeal 
Bnd activity, when the indulgence of their passions 
is the object. It would be a sort of martyrdom to 
the intemperate man, or to the gamester, to be 
obliged to devote to the contemplation of a beau- 
tiful starry sky, the hours lie used to pass in 
gaming and drinking. A man who loves walking, 
and who would go many miles on foot to see a 
-friend, would be out of humour if desired to gu 
tWQSuksto obtenrc « Batumi cttxiosity. Anw» 
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ter of people despise the works of natnre from 
irreligion. They have no taste for piety, or the 
obligations it prescribes. To praise God, to love 
him, and to acknowledge his blessings, are dis- 
agreeable doties to them. We have bat too much 
xeason to believe, that this is one of the principal 
causes of the indifferenee of mankind to the beaiN 
ties of nature. If they valued the knowledge of 
God above all other things, they would eagerly 
and willingly seize every opportunity of improv- 
ing and increasing that knowledge. Two-thirds, 
probably, of the world, may be ranked amongt 
those I have mentioned. It is certain, at least, 
that very few study properly, or take a pleasure 
in the works of God. This is a sad truth, of 
which we have daily proofs. Would to God we 
could feel how ill it becomes mankind to be so 
insensible to the works of the Creator, and hovr 
it degrades us below the very brutes. Have we 
eyes, and shall we not contemplate the wonders 
which surround us on every side ! Have we ears, 
and shall we not listen to the hyrilns which every 
part of the creation chants to the praise of the 
Creator. 



SEPT. XXV. 

Upon several Nocturnal Meteortm 

IN weather nearly serene, we often observe a 
circular light, or great limiinous ring, round the 
moon, which we call halo, or crown. Its outline 
has sometimes the faint colours of the rainbow 
in it. The moon is in the middle of this ring, 
.and the intermediate space is generally darker 
than tne rest of the sky. When the moon is full, 
and much above the horizon, the ring appears 
more luminous. It is often oC a considerable size. 
Jt most not be imagined that this sort of crawn 
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U really ronnd ihc moon. We must seek the canse 
of it ill our atmosphere, where the vapours 
occasion a refraction of the rays of light, which 
penetrate through them, and produce this effect. 
There appear, sometimes round, or on one side of 
the real moon, some false ones, which we call 
mock-moons. These are apparently of the same 
size of the moon, but their light t^ paler. They 
are scarce ever without circles, some of which 
are coloured like the rainbow, whiHt others are 
-white, and several of them have long and lumi- 
nous tails. These also are but illusions produced 
by refraction. The light of the moon, falling on 
watery, and often ou frozen vapours, refracts 
in different ways, and separates into coloured 
rays, which, reaching our eyes, doubles the 
image of the moon. Sometimes, though very. 
seldom, we see by moon-light, after a heavy rain, 
a lunar rainbow, with the same colours as that 
of Uie solar, except that they are more faint. This 
meteor is also occasioned by refraction. When 
sulphureous and other vapours take fire in the 
higher atmosphere, we often observe streaks of 
light dart swiflly like rockets. When these va- 
pours collect into a heap, take fire, and fall down, 
we think wc see little balls of fire fall from the 
sky ; and as, at that distance, they appear as large 
as a star, they are, for this reason, called falling 
stars. The common people fancy they are real 
stars changing iheir place. Sometimes these ima» 
ginary stars are seen very brilliant, and beauli- 
folly coloured, slowly descending, and still ac- 
quiring new lustre, till at last they arc extin- 
guished among the vapours of the lower atmos- 
phere, and fall on the ground, where it is said 
they leave a slimy gluey matter behind them. 
Great baits of fire have also been seen more lu- 
minous than the full moon, with tails sometimes 
trailing after them. They are probably sul. 
phureous and oitrous vapours, which accumulolp 
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and take fire; for tliey generally traverse the air 
-with great rapidity, and burst at last ^ith a great 
noise. Sometimes, when the inflammable particles 
are of a very different nature, they disperse with- 
out noise, in the upper regioi)s of the atmosphere. 
The little flashes seen in the summer so often 
after great heats, are produced by the vapours hi 
the atmosphere, which are less visible because 
they are higher up. This meteor is distuignished 
from real lightning by its never being accompa- 
nied by thunder. These flashes, properly Speak- 
ing, are reverberations of lightning, which is at 
too great a distance for us to hear the clap of 
thunder attending it. For a flash, at the height 
of a quarter of a German league, may be seen at 
the distance of twenty -two leagues and a half: 
and the reverberation still farther; whereas we 
can scarce hear the thunder at two or three 
leagues distance. The flying dragon, the dancing 
goat, and the burning beam, with many other 
meteors, owe their odd names to their singular 
appearance. They are nothing but gross and slimy 
vapours, which fermtut in the wet regions of the 
lower air; and which, being pressed in different 
directions by the agitated atmosphere, take those 
various forms to which people give extraordinary 
names. Several naturalists have produced some of 
these phenomena in miniature, by mixing certain 
substances together. Of all the nocturnal appear- 
ances, none is more remarkable and splendid 
than the Aurora Borealis. It is generally ob- 
cerved from the beginning of autumn till spring, 
when the weather is calm and serene, and when 
the moon docs not give mnch light. The Aurora 
feorealis is not always the same. It is usually 
towards midnight that a light like the dawn of 
'day appears. Sometimes we observe streaks of 
light, white and luminous clouds, in a continual 
motion. But when the Aurora Borealis i» to rise 
ia all it4 pcrfeciiou, tve geuerally see, if the 
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weatliex be calm and clear tpwanU tl^e north, f. 
dark spuace, a blaok and Uiick c1oq4> the upper 
part of which i3 edged with a white luminoiu 
liiorder, from whence dart rays, hrilliaut spairkt* 
and resplendent pillars; which, as they rise, 
every momenit grow yellow and red; afterwards 
meet, anite, and form laminoos thick clouds: 
which terminate at last in pillars of all colours^ 
white, blue, orange, or tlie finest purple, from^ 
whence continual rays of lig^ht dart out; and it is 
then that this object is in its fiUl spleudoyj,' and 
beaujty. 

How great is God's ijiiagaificencel even the 
night proclaims his majesty. How ca^i we eom- 
plaiAof the length of ti^em at biiis season, when 
tfaj^y present us scenes so magnificent, and so in- 
t^erestingto the mind. The meteors just mentioned, 
render tlie long nights of the northern nations not 
ojily supportable, but even light and agreeable. 
lyhen we behold these magniAcent scenes, let 04 
silently adore our Creator. .The morn declares his 
majesty ; the host of stars, and the mild light of 
the S.o;realis, display his greatnes^fi. 



SEPT. XXVI. 

NcUure displayed* 

HAPPY the man whose genius, rising above 
the mere gratification of his senses, prompts him 
to enquire, with the assistance of reason, into the 
true canses of things, and to pierce through the 
dark v^ls whicli conceal from mortals the mys- 
teries of nature 1 How insensible are mankind! 
They stop to observe the course of a river. Su 
pinely lying on the green turf, undei- a shady tree, 
thoy behold the clear stream murmuring as it 
flows : the coolness of the water, the enamelled 
field, the rerdare of its banks, every thing en* 
K S 
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chants their sight : but few know how to enjoy a 
still greater pleasure, to trace the source itself of 
these waters, the inexhaustible reservoir from? 
whence they proceed. Thus, we generally look 
only on the outside of every thing. Our senses 
are c harmed , wi thoot exciting our curiosity. Con- 
tent with admiring the beauty of objects, we scarce 
skim the surface. Let us go deeper ; let us dare 
to open a path to the recesses of nature. How 
noble is it to reflect on the principles of things, to 
contemplate their essence ! It is to this that the 
wise man soars; all the rest is but the trifling 
amusement of the vulgar. It would be totally im- 
posbihle to reckon all the blessings of nature be* 
stowed npon us ; but let us endeavour to compre* 
hend, in some degree, how much we owe to oiur 
sovereign Benelactor. For this parpose let us 
look into the places of our several enjoyments, and 
first into our houses, and see what productions of 
the earth are there presented to us. The flowers, 
which appear but a mere amusement, are lovely 
ornaments to our retreats, and by the sweets they 
exhale, and their beautiful colours, charm and de- 
light us. The orchards and kitchen gardens are 
not so pleasing to the eye, but they compensate by 
their utility ; i^nd they produce successions of ex- 
cellent provisions for our tables during the whole 
year, a thousand times more wholesome than thos« 
invented bv art to excite (more properly speaking, 
to corrupt; our taste. Let us go a litQe farther ; 
let us quit the confinement of toirns and villages, 
to enjoy the spacious fields where the industry of 
man can produce that staft of life, Uiat bread, 
which supports the whole hnman species. The 
earth faithfi^lly rewards the fiirmcr's labour, and 
returns wi^ incredible usury all that is laid onk 
upon it. Unimpaired by age, it constantly sesames 
the cha[rms of sprik^g ; and, alter having produced 
ths most plenti6tl harvest, a winter's rest entirely 
?0|HdTs its losses^ :^ea|- tjbose fields we may see 
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liere and there barrea hiU», haogiiig froundt, 
where the ploni^h cannot be mod, and from 
which one might sappose nothing could be expect- 
ed; bat, behold I this poor aoil beccwies green* 
there gr»w npon it paltxy-lookiug trees, the most 
Bhapeless and unfit for use of any ; but the sand 
that nourishes them, moistened with a little dew* 
will soon force them to produce innumerable clus- 
ters of grapes, filled with ^ rich juice, which 
afibrds a liquor extremely delicate, and at ihe same 
time so strong, that it preserves its perfection for 
many yea&rs; and bears long sea-voyages, or the 
roughest conveyance to countries where nature 
has not supplied them with vines. Let us now 
enter into the woods. The light of day, obscured 
by the thick foliage of the stately trees, the pleas- 
ing coolness, the still silence that reigns through 
all, combine to give them a striking air of m^jcjity 
and greatness. What hmnan industry would be 
sufficient to plant, to water, and to take care of 
those trees, so indispensible to us; for without 
them, wliere should we find fuel to prepare our 
food, and to protect us fTcaa. perishing with cold? 
— God alone creates and preserves those forests, 
which «re, in so many ways, of inestimable value 
to hs. i^ us now glance over our meadows and 
pastures, tt is there that Nature has shewn most 
complaisance to m^n, and w.here the beautiful and 
the useful is most blended. We behold them ena- 
melled with flowers, and full of all sorts of herbs, 
which not only serve as pasture for animals, but 
many of them are delightful to us, and furnish us 
witli excellent medicines. The chief use, how- 
ever* of meadows and fields, is to feed those ani- 
mals most essential to us. llow beautiful an o^ 
ject, how great an ornament to natuife is a river t 
Whether we stop to reflect upon its motion, or 
the use it is of to us, or whether we wish to trace ' 
its origin, the beauty of its course charms us, the 
multititde of bleaaiags it affords filU us with gra- 
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' iitndej taiB tUe 6bscar!ty of its source raises odr 
ftdxniratioD. It is at first bat a littlfe stream trick- 
ling down a hlfl, and ^hi^h the smallest pebble is 
enough to divert from its course: bat soon the 

- overflowing of lakes, the melting of snow, the 
falling of floods, enlarge it. It makes itself a bed, 
and ftows copiotisly into it ; it enriches the fisher- 
man's hnt, atidthe labourer's dwelling ; aod, after 
having been the dmament and delight of the 
coantry, it flows with majesty towards the cities, 
where it conceys plenty by weans of the ships it 
beard. " Tlie rivei- of God is ftill of water;" 
thousands of springs bm-st fh>m the bottom of the 
earth, andl the vast ocean einbltkcing it, absorbs 
the whole." Lastly, cvfen without mentioning the 
inside of onr globe; %here, as in a vast magaizine, 
we find laid up for bur different -occasioits, oily 
juices, fruitful salts of various sorts, qnarries, 
mines, stones, m^als, &c. : Lastly, I say, that the 
^ery air which m^e breath^ is full of blessings.-— 
The clouds which collect there pour upon us that 
fVuTtful rain, whi<ih " watereth our furrows, and 
maketh them soft, dhd which causeth the land 
to flow with milk lihd hbncy." The same air» 
besides giving free passage to those winds which 
sweep away cbntagldn, transmits also this b^iei- 

- cial light, thes^ salubrious rays, which iili^miiie> 
warm, and iqUick^n all nature. 

Here let us pause, and adore that beneftctot, 
that almighty Hand, that only inexhaustible source, 
that ocean, from whimccfloW all our bletslhgsl tAtt 
ns endeavour to deserve those that are etemal, 
whk'h as much surpassrthe present, as the heaveas 
are beyond the earth, eternity ^eytfad th>ie> th» 
' Creator beyoftA tkt treatitf*. 
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SEPT. XXVII. 

' Jintpfiwiottt Anitnaitt 

BESIDES foor-fboted beasts, birds, and flsli» 
there Is s sort of animAl "which lives either in or 
out of water, and is on that account called am- 
phibions. They are all cold, something melan- 
'tholy and forbidding m their look and form ; dull, 
and ugly in colour, of a nasty smell, and a hoarse 
voice. Several of them are venomous. * Instead 
of bones, they have only gristles. Their skin is 
sometimes smooth, sometimes scaly. Most of them 
bide and live in dirty infected places. Some are 
viviparous, others o\Tparotts. The latter do rtdt 
hatch their ^^^ tliemselves, but leave them to 
the heat of the air or water, or lay them in dung. 
Almost ail of them live by prey, which they ob- 
tain by conning or stfengtii. They can in gehe- 
' iral stippott hunger a long time, and live a hard 
life. Some of them walk, and others trawl ; 
which forms them into two classes. To tlie former 
those with feet belong. The tortoiserf, which arc 
-of titat class, are covered Vrth a strong shell like a 
fliiield. The land-tortolse Is tfie smallest. Some 
8et\4drtoises are Are yards long, and weigh from 
eight to nine hundred pounds. There are differ- 
ent sorts of lizards; some smooth, others scaly ; 
8bme with wings, and some without. Those with 
wings are called dragons. Amongst these without 
any, we reckon the crocodile; the cameleou, which 
can live six months without food; tlie salamander, 
which has the property of being some time in 
the fire without consuming, because the cold ropy 
'slime it emits puts out the coal. Of all animals, 
the crocodile is the most dreadful. This aniphl. 
biohs creature, which comes out of an egg nrtt 
' larger than Che egg of « goose, grows to such » 
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monstraas size, that it is son>ettines from twenty 
to thirty feet long. It is voracioas, cunning, and 
crael. Serpents form the second class of aniphU 
bious creatures. They have no feet, bat crawl, 
with a sort of winding vermicular motion, by 
means of scales and rings with which their 
bodies are covered. Their back-bones are eon« 
strncted in a particular manner favourable to thia 
motion. Many of these serpents have the pro- 
perly of attracting birds or small animals to prey 
upon. Seised W4th terror at the sight of the ser- 
pent, and perhaps stunned with its venomous ex- 
halations and stench, the birds have not tlie 
power to fly, and tliey fall into the open throat of 
their enemy. As tlie serpents can stretch their 
Jaws considerably, they sometimes swallow ani- 
mals thicker than their own beads. Many ser- 
pents have in llieir mouths fangs very liJce their 
otlier teetli. These are a sort of darts they Jet 
out and in as they please; and it is by this means 
that they slip poison into the wounds they make, 
,which comes out of a bag placed at the root of 
the toctli. This poison has the singular property 
of only being hurtful in the wounds, white it 
may be taken inwardly without danger. The ser- 
pents provided with the arms just mentioned* 
make but a tenth part of the whole species; all 
the others are not venomous, though they at- 
tack men and animals with as much fury as if 
they could hurt them. The rattlesnake is thie 
mo&t dangerous of any. It is generally tbcee or 
four feet long, and as thick as the thigh of a full 
grown man. Its smell is strong and offensive. It 
seems as if nature had given this, as well as the 
rattle, lo this creature, in order to warn mankind 
of its approach. It is never more furious and 
dreadful than when it rains, or when hunger tor- 
ments it. It never bites till it rolls iUclf up 
ronnd ; but the quickness with which it doea 
(his is almost incredible. To roll itself up, (• 
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reftt upon its tail, to dart npon its prey, to give 
the woand, and to retire again, is to the serpent 
the affair of a moment. Some of my readers may 
possibly say. Why then lias God produced sack 
and socli things which appear hartfol to asl To 
tlie well disposed, therefore, who seek for infor- 
mation, I address myself. Perhaps it appears to 
yon that lizards and serpents conid not be created" 
for the general good of mankind. Bat this judg- 
ment is hasty : for thoogh a few of them do 
hani», it is certain that most of them are harm* 
less. There is not a tenth part of the serpent* 
which are Tciiemoas ; and those are so formed, 
that it is easy to escape and guard against their 
attacks. For examine, dreadful as the rattlesnake 
is, it cannot conceal its approach. It it also re- 
markable, that Providence has opposed to this 
animal an enemy which can conquer it. The sea- 
hog every where seeks the rattlesnake to devour 
it, and a child is strong enough to kill the most 
terrible of these reptiles. A very slight blow 
with a stick npon its back, kills it instantly, or at 
least in a quarter of an hour. How unjust, also, 
would it be to consider nothing but the mischief 
these do us, without reflecting on the advantages 
resolting from them? Some serve for food ; others 
supply us with medicine, and the tortoise for iu 
shell, is of very great use. In a word, the wisdom 
and goodness of God appear in this, as in every 
thing else. To reflect on his perftetions, to ad- 
mire and adore them, such is onr duty on behold- 
ing those creatures whioh appear to as to be hart- 
f«l. But it ean never become us to condemn or 
marmur at his plans. It would be so much the 
more uipardonable, as our understandings ar» 
much too limited to be able to discover always 
the use for which these ercatarcs are designed. 
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SEPT. XXVIII. 

T&« Perfection of GocPs Works. 

WHAT can equal the perfection of Ood's works ? 
^r who can describe the almighty power visible 
throughout them? It is not only the greatness* 
i^ultitude, and variety of them which we admire, 
but that each particular work is done with such 
infinite art, each so perfect in their kind, and the 
most minute production so exact and regular, as to 
proclaim the greatness and nnlimired knowledge 
of their Author. We are, with reason, astonished 
at the different arts lately invented, by means of 
which things are done that would have appeared 
supernatural to our ancestors. We measure the 
heigbth, the breadth, the depth of bodies; we 
know the course of the stars ; we direct the course 
of rivers; we can raise or compress waters; we 
buiid hubitalions to afloat upon the seas; and we 
accomplish manyother works which do honour to 
the human understanding.. But what are all the 
inventions of men, what are their mo^t magni- 
ficent, their most beautiful undertakings, in com. 
pariaon of the least of God*s works? How faint, 
how imperfect the imitation I How much be- 
neath the original is the copy ! Let the very best 
artist endeavour, with all his powers, to give to 
bis Work a pleasing useful form, finish and polish 
it with all imaginable care, and, after all bis trou- 
ble, all his industry and endeavours, let him look 
at this masterpiece through a microscope, and see 
how coarse, ill-shaped, and rough, it' will appear. 
How much want of regularity and proportion he 
will discover in iti But whether we examine the 
Almighty's works with the naked eye only, or 
with the best glasses, we shall still find them equal- 
ly wonderful and beautiful. Perhaps, through the 
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microscope, they will appear so different, that we 
should not think them what we had seen with th« 
tkaked eye, but we shall ever find exquisite order* 
exactness, and symmetry in each form. Divine 
Wisdom has composed and regulated all the parts 
of each body with infinite art, by number, weight* 
and measure. Such is the prerogative of unlimit> 
ed Power, that all his works are regular, and in 
perfect proportion. From the greatest to the lowest 
of his works, there is a wonderful order through- 
out. All is in ^ch perfect harmony, all so well 
connected, that no void appears. In this immense 
chain of created beings, no link is wanting ; no- 
thing is useless ; all is as necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the whole, ^s each separate part is in itself 
complete and perfect. Can we describe the innn- 
merable beauties, the various charms, the pleasing 
mixture of colours, the different hues, and all the 
ornaments of the fields, the valleys, the mountains* 
the. forests, plants, flowers, &c.? Is thei-e any 
work of God which has not its peculiar and dis- 
tinct beauty T What is most useful, is it not at 
Ihe same time the most beautiful? What an as- 
tonishing Variety of form, figure, and size, do we 
behold amongst the inanimate part of the creation t 
but a still greater appears in the animate, though 
each is perfect, and nothing can be found other- 
wise in either. How wonderful must be the pow- 
er of that Being, who, by a single act of his will, 
has given existei\ce to all these creatures! Bat, 
to admire the Almighty Power, it is not necessary 
to go back to that time, when at his word every 
being was brought forth from nothing, and ihough 
created in an instant, yet in a state of perfection. 
Do we not each spring behold a new creation?— 
What can be more wonderful than the revolution* 
at those seasons ? The valleys, the fields, the fo- 
Jrests, all die, in some degree, towards antmnn, and 
nature is stripped of its ornaments in winter. All 
animals languish \ the birds retire, and cease tio 
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sing; every place becomes desert; nature ap- 
pears inseusible and dead. In the mean lime a 
Divine Power acts in secret, and labours for the 
renewal of nature, unobserved by us. Animation 
is restored, and all things are preparing for a sort 
of resurrection. How can we so often behold this 
magnificent scene, without admiring, with the 
most profound veneration, the power and glory 
of God I How can we ever breathe the cool re- 
freshing air, without being led to such reflections I 
Does not God proclaim himself Ihroughout all na- 
ture, as well as by revelation t Never can I re- 
pose under the shade of a tufted tree, or behold a 
meadow enamelled with flowers, a beautiful forest, 
or waving corn ; never can 1 gather a flower, or 
enter a garden, without . remembering that it it 
God who gives foliage to the trees, beauty and per- 
fume to the flowers, and a pleasing verdure to the 
woods and fields ; that it is " he that bringeth food 
out of the earth, aad wine and oil that maketb^ 
glad the heart of man." Struck with admiration, 
I>enetrated with gratitude and love, I cry out,-~ 
" O Lord ! how manifold are thy works ^ in wis. 
dom hast thou made them all : the earth is full of 
thy licbes." 

SEPT. XXIX. 

Fruit. 

THIS is the happy season in which Divine Good- 
ness lavishes all sorts of fruit upon ns in great 
abundance. The charms of summei* give place to 
more solid enjoyments. The boughs of the apple- 
Jtree bend under the weight of that golden fruit, 
fthe beauty of which is still heightened by ils pur- 
yle streaks. The melting pear, the plumb, sweet 
as honey, display their charms, and seem to invite 
Ihe band of their master. Should we not be un- 
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pardonable, if the sight of these blessings, >i^hich 
we owe to tbe manificence of God, did not create 
in OS grateful reflections, and by such meuus 
sanctify the pleasures of autumn? With how 
much wisdom has the Creator dispensed fruiU 
for the different seasons ! It is true, that, in gene. 
ral, it is in summer and autumn that nature pre- 
sents them to us; but with the assistance of art 
we have them also in spnng and winter, and can 
furnish our tables with some sort of fruit all the 
year round. From the month of June, Nature of 
herself presents us with raspberries, gooseberries, 
and common cherries. The month of July fur- 
nishes us witli cherries, peaches, apricots, and 
some sorU of pears. The mpnth of August seem* 
rather to lavish than merely to give us fniit ; figs, 
late cherries, and a number of excellent sorts of 
pears. The month of September already provides 
us with some grapes, winder pears, and apples. — 
Tbe gifts which October bestows are several sorts 
of pears, apples, and ihe delicious fruit of the vine. 
It is with this wise oecouomy that Nature mea- 
sures out, and distributes her gifts ; on the one 
hand, that too great abundance may not be a load 
to us ; and, on the other, to procure us a constant 
succession and variety of enjoyments. It is cer- 
tain that, in proportion as we advance in winter, 
the number of good fruits begin to diminish con- 
siderably, but art has taught us to preserve some 
for that season also. God did not think proper to 
dipehse with man's trouble for such purposes, as 
it was a means to lead^him to an active and labo- 
rious life. For this reason he distributed his bless- 
ings in such various ways; ordained that they 
shotnd be spoiled, oi' lose their value, if they were 
not properly attended to. What profusion of fruit 
is bestowed upon us I Notwithstanding the ra- 
vages of birds and insects, there still remains a suf- 
ficient quantity to compensate for tliis loss. CaU 
•ttlate, if possible, the fruit which only an huudreA 
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trees bear in a good year, and you will be astonish* 
ed at the prodigioas increase. What was the de- 
Sign of such abundance T If the preservation and 
propagation of trees was the only intention of it, 
much less, certainly, would answer that end. It 
Is therefore evident that the Creator designed to 
provide food for man, and in particular for the 
poor. In bestowing so much fruit, he has furnished 
them with easy means of subsistence ; which is 
at the same, time nourishing, salubrious, and so 
pleasing, that they have no reason to envy the rich 
their far-fetched dainties, so often prejudicial to 
health. There is hardly any food so wholesome 
as fruits. It was with a beneficent view, that Pro- 
vidence gave them to us in a season when they are 
not only pleasing and refreshing to us, but also 
' excellent in a medicinal way. Apples come season- 
ably during the heat of snramer, because they tem- 
per the heat of the bJood, an'd cool the etomach and 
■bowels. The plumbs have an acid sweetness, with 
an oily softening juice, which may make them 
nsefiil in many cases. They gently open the body, 
and correct the acrid humours, which so often 
occasion inflammatory disorders. If some fimit* 
such as peaches, apricots, and melons, are fowid to 
be unwholesome, it is a proof they were not de- 
signed for our climate, or at least for persons who 
cannot guard against the bad effects of too cold 
fruit, by wine or aromatics. Nothing certainly is 
more delicious than fruit. Each sort has a flavoor 
peculiar to itself. This variety renders them 
doubly pleasing to us. Thus God, like a tender 
father, provides not only for the support of hia 
creatares^ but also for their pleasure. 
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SEPT* XXX. 

The Faculty <lf Speech, horn vaZuablt if not 
abused, 

THERE is nothing icxtravagant in all that haa 
been said to enhance the value of the gift of speech. 
It is in reality the highest prerogative of man, 
and places cu in a rank very superior to animals : 
for whatever tiaces may have been remarked in 
them of sounds to express their wants, &c. this 
can never be compared to human speech, which 
serves us to pursue a idog course of conversation, 
introducing all sorts of subjects to communicate to 
others the most abstract ideas, and to carry on the 
thread of arguuienit from iu source to the most re* 
mote conclusions. It is this use of speech which 
we call conversation; and such beiug itsimjMsrt* 
ance, it is evident that a rational being ought to 
regulate it so as to make the best use of it, aud yet 
nothing is move neglected. The rules of conver- 
jsation may be reduced to tliree heads : it ought to 
be a means of instruction, d bond of society, and a 
eource of pleasure. Instruction is the first thing 
a man requires on entering into the world. If he 
is not then as a blank paper, the characters at 
least that are traced in liis mind are so superficial 
and confused, that he wants assistance to make 
them clearer, and to impress them more strougiy. 
Accordingly, the conversation of the first years of 
our life are nM>5tiy devoted to instruction ; we ask 
the questions which our cariosity suggests from 
«very new object ; and each answer, registered in 
•our brain, increases our store of .ideas. But the 
age of infancy, or even of youth, to which we 
limit tlus sort of conversation, is not enough. — 
There is no time of life iu which we may not ob- 
iain lAfprni^tipfi* A sensible man may draw som^ 
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out of every conversation, by leading others to 
speak on subjects they are best acquainted withy 
mad which be himself does not know. We do not 
deign to converse with a trades-person, or a la- 
bourer, and yet those people know a thousand in- 
genious things, of which we are totally ignorant. 
We meet persons who have travelled, who have 
been witnesses to certain interesting events; it is 
In our power to gain all they know, and will only 
cost us a littl e attention. We convt-rse with a friend 
whose courses and studies agree with our own. 
What can we do better than to communicate our 
ideas mutually, to assist each other in our common 
inquiries, and to resolve together the difficulties 
wbich may embarrass us : tlms, in •<nme measure, 
to sharpen our wits, by rubbing them against one 
another, like the nzor on th'% grinding stone. It 
has been often said, and proved, that the condi- 
tion of men would be most deplorable, without 
the sweets of society. But what enables us to 
form societies? It is speech and conversation. It 
is by the same means that mankind are enabled to 
keep up general society, as well as those of a lesser 
• ik)rt, which we call fai^ilies, where a certain num- 
ber of people are always ready to fly to the ar^sist- 
ance of each other, and to do them all s6rt of good 
offices. How invaluable, therefore, is conversa- 
tion, as the bond of society. Many may think the 
idea here given of conversation too severe. They 
may say, that the mind cannot be always on the 
stretch for instruction, and that the bond of society 
does not always rveed binding closer by cpnversfi- 
tion ; that there are many innocent and amusing 
subjects with which these have no connection* 
This is very true; and takes in a third rule of Mr 
little consequence, which is, that, if conversation 
does not promote one of those purposes, it ought 
at least to be entertaining. Recreation i s an es*en. 
tial part of life, as it gives us strength to fulfil the 
duties of it. None is so natonil, or to mach within 
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the reach of all the world, as engaging convert, 
sation, which makes time fly sweetly, and leaves 
the mind cheerfal and composed. Bat is it 
thus that men converse? Are these rules ob- 
served f Alas! they are bat too much neglected ; 
and, with grief, I am going to shew the bad eC 
fects of it. Who is there that seeks information 
from society I Those first years, devoted to study, 
are scarce over, when a young man, impatient of 
restraint, shakes oiF the yoke. He is ashamed to 
seem ignorant of any thing, and takes great care 
to avoid the least appearance of dilfidence, which 
might give suspicion there was any thing, in the 
world he did not know. With a decisive tone he 
cuts short whatever is proposed. At a more ad- 
vanced age, we think ourselves still more above 
all instruction. Old people especially are wonder- 
ful in this respect: What! teach me, at my age ( 
This is a refuge for them which it is impossible 
to dispute. The strongest demonstrations of their 
ignorance serves only to make them shrug their 
sbonlders. Shall I mention women's conversation, 
those particularly who seek to please? Who is 
there that does not know it is the very reverse of 
Jcnowledge, sense? (I had almost said reason, if I 
had not feared the appearance of a satire.) The 
neglect of the second rule of conversation, which 
enjoins us to make use of it as a bond of society, is 
much the more dangerous, and yet it is continually 
abused. How often do men, instead of conversing, 
tear one another to pieces, like wild beasts mad 
with rage ! But let us turn from such to another 
scene, where milder voices are heard, groups of 
people, who appear to talk without emotion, and 
even with pleasure in their countenances. Let us 
partake of the supposed sweets of their society. 
Bat, O p<ns<mous sweets I perfidious and malig- 
nant joy ! It is at the expence of their neighbours 
that they are so complaisantly merry. It is slan- 
der, with its «diou» colouring, which spares nei- 
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ther friend nor parent. From hence proceed ani- 
mosities, increased by reports, eternal discord, and 
confiision. In sucli societies, the person most re- 
spected and caressed, were he privately to listen 
to his expected praise, would find himself cruelly 

» deceived. Many conversations, exempt from these 
faults, often degenerate into disputes, throngli 
haughtiness, peevishness, or obstinacy. We love 
contradiction, and yet cannot bear it from others. 
"What must be the consequence 1 The chief cause 
which prevents conversation from being univer- 
sally amusing, and which is the last4*ule J shall 
mention, is egotism, that eternal desire of speaking 
of one's self. Nothing is more odd than conversa- 
tion sometimes between persons so disposed. Af- 
ter the first words, the two parties cquallj^ con- 
tend who shall bring himself on the carpet. ** I 
think so, I should do so," dec. The other, with- 
out atleuding in the least to what has been saidj 
answers by speaking of himself. In the most se- 
rious situations, a person whom you consult, and 
whose advice and assistance you require, without 
the loss of a moment's time, loses those moments 
in that vain intolerable employment of saying 
what he would have done in your place, and then 
tells you events of his own life, which your situa- 
tion recalls. I do not exaggerate ; three-fourths 
of conversation consists of these interruptions, 
where each person follows his own ideas, and 
thinks only of himself. How can harmony pro- 
ceed from such' discord I One infallible means of 
pleasing in society, is a reflection with which I 
shall close this discourse. It is to carry with us a 
constant disposition to appear interested in all that 
others say to us, to listen to them with an air of 
satisfaction, and never to interrupt them, in order 
to speak of otiilelves. This will never fail. Any- 
one that follows this maxim will, without much 
trouble or wit, be more liked than the most bril- 
liant genius. I do not, however, lay it down as a 
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precept, to restrain one'»8elf continaaUy for thc«e 
who will make no return ; we are not obliged to 
do it. It is trae, it would make us pleasing in 
society ; but should we ourselves be pleased ? It 
is only by an unanimous consent of men desirous 
of information, scrupulous not to offend their 
neighbours, and attentive to please, that we can 
hope to see those abuses banished, and thns to 
make a rational use of a faculty intended to en. 
noble and bless mankind. 



OCTOBER I. 

Hymn to the Praise qf God, 

ALL the heavenly host glorify the power and 
msgesty of the Creator, and all the globes which 
roil in the immense expanse cdebrate the wisdom 
of his works. The sea, the mountains, and the 
woods, created by a single act of his will, are the 
harbingers of his love, the heralds of liis power. 
Shall 1 alone be silent 7 Shall I not attempt to 
offer up thanksgiving, though the pure spirits 
themselves can offer but imperfect praise? By 
what power do those millions of suns shine with 
80 much splendour? Who directs the wonderful 
conrse of the spheres? What chain unites themt 
What force animates them ? It is thy breath, O 
Lord I It is thy almighty word. Thou art All in- 
All. Thou calledst the worlds, and they obeyed. 
Then was our globe produced. The birds and 
the fish, the cattle, and the wild beasts of the 
wood, and, lastly man himself came to inhabit it, 
and rejoice. Our eyes are gladdened with variety 
of cheerful scenes. Sometimes they wander over 
the green field, or contemplate forests, whose lofty 
trees seem to touch the clouds. Sometimes they 
behold the dew^bespangled flowers, and trace the 
course of the limpid stream in which the trees ar* 
VoL XI. L 
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reflected. In order to break the force of the winds, 
and at the sanie time to aiford as an enchanting 
scene, the mountains rise up, from whence burst 
foith the salutary springs. With rain and dew 
Tlion waterest the parched valley, and with the 
zephyr's breath Thou coolest the air. It is through 
Thee that the hand of spring spreads the green 
lawn under our feet. It is Thou that gildest the 
corn, and givest purple to the grape ; and when 
the severe frost comes to make all nature chili. 
Thou coverest it with a dazzling veil. Through 
Thee ♦he mind of man penetrates even to the 
. starry beavens. Through Thee he knows the pa«t, 
and can distinguish falsehood from truth, the ap- 
pearance Hcorn reality. Through Thee it is that 
he judges, desir«6, or fears ; that he escapes from 
death, and from the grave.—Lord I I will ever 
acknowledge thy greatness. Thou who readest 
my. heart, accept the emotions it feels, though un- 
able to express them. 



OCT. II. 

The Effect* of Fire* 

NQTHING in nature can exceed the violence of 
fire ; nor can we, without astonishment, refltet 
on the effects it produces, and the extreme swi/t- 
ncss of its operations. But how few are there 
who attend to its effects, or think them -worth 
observation, though we daily experience the great 
utility of fire in domestic life ! Perhaps this is 
the very reason we are generally inattentive to 
it. We ought, however, to remember this Mess- 
ing, and, if possible, by reflection, learn the full 
value of it. There is one effect of fire which falls 
within every one's knowledge, that of dilating 
the bodies it penetrates. Irons, put into a metal 
plate, while tbey are new» swell so much in the 
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lire, that they go in with difficulty ; but as Boon 
as they are cold, they arc very easily taken ont. 
This dilation prodaced by fire is still more visi- 
ble in fluid bodies, such as wine, beer, and par- 
ticularly in the air. If it were imK for this pro- 
perty, the thermometer, by which we calculate 
the different degrees of heat, woald be quite use- 
less. Observe the effects of fire on inanimate and 
compact bodies ; how soon it melts and changes 
them, part into fluid matter, and part into a 
solid of a different sort, it communicates fluidity 
to water, oil, fat, an<l to almost all metals. — 
What renders these bodies susceptible of tliis 
change is, that their combination is more simple, 
and the parts which compose them are more ho- 
mogeneal than in other bodies; therefore the fire 
penetrates the more easily into their pores, and 
sooner separates the parts. This also causes these 
kinds o( substances to evaporate when the fire 
penetrates in great quantity, and with violoice, 
through them. Some solid bodies undergo other 
sorts of changes. Sand, flint, slate, and spar, 
vitrify in the fire ; while clay turns into stone. — 
Maibie, calcareous stones, and chalk, turn into 
lime; The variety of these effects does not pro» 
ceed from fire, but from the different properties 
of the matter on which the fire acts. It may 
produce three sorts of effects on the same body, 
that of melting, vitrifying, and reducing to lime» 
provided the body be composed of the three seve- 
ral matters. The fire of itself produces nothing 
new; it only discovers parts which ^ero con- 
cealed in those bodies. As for flufds, the fire ope- 
rates in two ways upon them. It makes them 
boil, and reduces them to vapours. These va- 
pours are formed of the most subtile parts of the 
fluid, joined with particlf^ of fire. They rise up, 
because they are lighter than the air. In regsw'* 
to living creatures, fire produces throughoo* ' / 
whole bodies the sensation of warmtl^- ' ^^^^^ 

. The life 
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of man could not be preserved without this ele- 
ment, as we require a certain quantity of fire in 
our blood to keep it in motion. We every mo- 
ment breathe new air, in which there is alwaya 
some fire neee»sary to preserve this warmth and 
motion; whilst, on the other hand, we reject the 
air, which had lost its spring in our Inngs, and 
was loaded with superfluous humours. These 
reflections will confirm to us this important truth, 
that Ood has, in every instance, promoted the 
good of mankind, and that he has endeavoured to 
place proofs of his love every where before our 
eyes. How many advantages accrue to its from 
the effects of fire only T By the union of fire and 
air the seasons retnrn ; the moisture of the soil 
and the health of man are preserved. By means 
of fire, water is put in motion, without which it 
would soon lose its fluidity. By the gentle mo- 
tion it keeps up in all organized bodies, it gra- 
dually brings them to perfection. It preserves 
the branch in the bud, the plant in the seed, and 
the embryo in th^ egg. It prepares our food pro- 
perly. It contributes to the formation of metals* 
and makes them fit for nse. In fine, when we 
collect together the several properties of fire, we 
And that the Creator by that means has spread a 
multitude of blessings over our gipba. A truth 
>yhich ought to make great impression on our 
liearts, and teach us to love the Author of oar 
heing, and inspire nswitfa contented minds. The 
more we search into the nature of things, the 
more we discover that all concur to the most 
perfect end. We every where behold magnid. 
cent plans, admirable order, constant harmony 
lietween the parts and the whole, between the 
ends and the meana. 
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OCT, III. 

The Industry and Instinct of Birds. 

THE birds have already afforded us many !»• 
Bocent pleasures. No\(r thaX the greater part of 
these sprightly inhabitants of the air are going to 
disappear for a long time, let us once more reflect 
upon them» with a lively sense of gratitude and 
joy towards God, their Author and ours. How 
pleasing is it to contemplate the several instincts 
with which eaeh bird is endowed ! None of tliem 
are useless or saperflooos. Each is indispensably 
aecessajry to tlie preservation or welfare of the 
animal; and, little as we know of this, it is 
cuidngh to give iis the highest idea of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. When, in the first place, 
we reflect on the instinct which leads birds to 
move, we find in that alone just cause for admira- 
tion. Experience may convince us, that bodily 
motions require sometliing more than strength, 
or w^ell-fonned supple limbs, it is not till after 
many trials and falls, that we are able to keep 
the balance, to walk with ease, to ran, to jump, to 
sit down and rise ; and yet these motions seem 
much easier to bodies constructed like ours, than 
to birds. These animals have but two feet ; the 
body does not rest perpendicularly upon then : 
k goes beyond the feet, both before and behind, 
and yet a chicken can stand upright, and begin to 
run AS soon as it is out of the egg. The young 
dneks, which have been hatched by a hen, know 
their element, and swim i.) the water without be- 
ing direc^d to it by example or instruction. Other 
birds know how at once to rise from their nesU 
into the air ; to balance themselves tiiere ; and 
take their course, beating their wings in equal 
imeasare { to stretch out their feet, spread, theii- 
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tail, and make use of it as an oar ; and often take 
long joarneys into countries very remote from the 
place of their birth. . How wbnderfal is the art 
we see them use, in order to provide themselves 
food ; which Art is bom with them. Some bird8» 
not in other respects aquatic , feed, notwitltstand. 
ing, upon fish. They most necessarily have mor« 
difficulty in seizing their prey than the aquatic 
birds. "What does their iuiitinct teach them in 
titis case T They keep on the shore of this foreign 
element, and when the fish come in shoals, which 
they can perceive at a distance, they pnrsae them, 
skim on the surface, and dive suddenly into the 
water, and carry off a fish. Who gave to the 
birds of prey their piercing sight, courage, and 
arms, without which it would be impossible for 
them to subsist? Who points out to the stork 
where it may find frogs and insects, on which 
it feeds f It must carefully search for them in 
the meadows, as well as in the furrows of the 
fields. It must even prolong its searches till near 
morning, when the other birds begin to waken. 
What incredible strength the condore must have, 
if it can, as it is said, carry off deer and oxen I 
Uow can we reconcile with the nature of the wild 
quail, that maternal instinct which makes her 
adopt little birds of every species, which she not 
only takes under her protection, but lavishes the 
tenderest cares upon them. What cunning the 
crows make use of to conceal the prey they can- 
not devour at one time 1 They hide it in places 
where other crows do not usually come ; and 
when they are again hungry, liow well do they 
recollect where they laid it I Many years might 
he taken up in pursuing observations of this sort, 
without being able still to explain the chief 
mysteries which the instincts oi birds present to 
Hs ; but the little we know is enough to employ, 
in the most pleasing manner, those whose hearts 
are disposed to contemplate the works of nu.- 
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tare, and to raise them to ^ill nobler views. It> 
is there that we ooght to be led, not to dwell 
merely on the instinct and facalties of birds; this 
onght to be but a first step to- more sublime me> 
ditations. Let our admiration of these faculties 
raise ns to God* from whom these animals have 
received them ; and who has prepared and cora- 
bintd so many things for the subsistence and in. 
crease of this part of his creation. Let us not 
say, that it is from nature the birds learn the art 
and industry which so much surprise ns in them: 
nstnre, separated from its Author, is an unmean. 
iog word. 



OCT. IV. 

Animal SUproductiona, 

HERE we discover a new scene of wonders, 
which appears totally tocontr<idict the principles 
formerly adopted, in regard to the formation of 
organised bodies. It was a long time supposed, 
that animals could only multiply by eggs, or by 
producing young alive; bui we have since found 
that this principle is liable to exceptions, as we 
have discovered certain animal bodies, which 
can be divided into as many complete bodies as 
we please; because what is wanting to each 
piece, when thus separated, is soon repaired. It 
is no longer doubted that the polypus belongs to 
tbe class of animals, though it much resembles 
plants, both in its form and manner of propa« 
gating. The bodies of these insecU may be cot 
in any way ; and into as many pieces as tliey are 
cut, there will be so many complete polypuses. 
Even from the skin, or smallest bit cut off from 
the body, there will grow one or more of the 
polypuses ; and if the several little bits cut off are 
pat together by the ends, tUey unite, and become 
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one and the same body. This discovery gave 
■ rise to other experiments; and it has been foand, 
that the polypus is not the only animal which 
•ail live and grow after having been cut in 
pieces. The earth-worm also multiplies when 
cut in two ; to the tail^art there gr«ws a head, 
and the two pieces become two complete worms. 
After having cut the worm in two, it would be 
to no purpose to put them together, in order to 
unite them. They woald not join. They remain 
some time in the same state, except that they 
gniw more or less thin ; then there appears, tt 
the end of one of the pieces, a little whitish 
pimple, which gradually enlarges and lengthens. 
Soon aAerwards the rings are seen, at first very 
close together, but insensibly extending on all 
sides. New lungs, new heart, new stomach, and 
many other organs, form with the rest. The fol- 
lowing experiment may daily be made with snails: 
-;»Cut off the head, without going much below the 
two principal horns, and at the end of a certain 
time the head will grow again. It is the same 
with lobsters' claws. If one of them is broken off, 
and the lobster afterwards put into the river, it 
will, in a certain time, get a new claw. We are 
convinced, then, that some animals. are perpe- 
tuated by being cat and divit^ed, and that certain 
insects are produced in the same way as a branch 
shoots ontof the trunk of a tree; that they may- 
be cut in pieces, and that the smallest of these 
pieces will produce others; that they may be 
tnmed inside oat like a glove, and still continue 
to live, eat, grow, and increase their kind. 

Here then arises a question, which no natu- 
ralist possibly can resolve in a satisfactory man- 
ner. How does it happen that the parts cut off 
grow again? It must be presumed, in this case, 
that the germ is spread over the whole body, 
whereas in other animals it is confined to certain 
paru of it. The genn developes itself as toon gs 
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it receives proper noarishment: thus, thecnttl^g 
the animal only supplies the germ with the na* 
tritive jaices, which would otherwise have flowed 
elsewhere, had not their course been diverted 
another way. Each bit of a polypus, or worm* 
contains in itself, like the bod of a tree, all the 
intestines neoeseary for the animal. Those parts 
essential to lilie are dispersed over the whole 
body: and there is a circalation even in tlM 
smallest particles. Besides this, we cannot coa^ 
prehend all the means which the AQth«r of n«^ 
ture makes nse of to dispense life and feeling to 
socb a prodifions multitude of beings: neither 
bave we- right to malataiii, that the animals 
above mentioned are the only exceptions to the 
general mle, in regard to the manner of increas- 
ing. The i;fritility of nature, or rather the infinite 
wisdom of the Creator, surpasses all our weak 
conceptions. The band which formed the po* 
lypus and the eartti*wonp, has proved to ntf, 
that, when necessary, it cftB iuake> the animal 
form and constitution lik« simpler or plants. It 
has done it still more iu other cases; and, de- 
scending gradually, has arrived at the utmost 
limits of animal nature. But these limits are unL' 
known to- us. Let ns therefore have a humble 
sense of our ignorance; let us admire and adore 
the Supreme Wisdom. Vever is it more sublime 
tban when we>caai no longer trace it. The animal 
reproductions remind me of the great change of 
oor resurrection. What we now behold io mioia* 
ttire wUl tlien appear in tbegreat. What we ob« 
serve in other bodies^ we sbali experienee iaour 
own; and frasn the least pans will proceed » 
body destined t» e»jey eteraid. hapjpdneas. 
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OCT. V. 

TJte Organ* of Taste, 

THE faculty of tasting and distingotsUing variety 
of food, certainly adds to oar enjoyments. The 
number of different fruits this season affords, na- 
turally leads to this reflection: How much plea- 
sure should we lose, if the apple, the pear, tho 
plumb, and the grape, tasted all alike to us. The 
sense of taste is therefore a gift which we owe to 
the goodness of God, and on which we ought 
gratefully to reflect. But by what means do we 
distinguish and taste our food? It is by means of 
the tongue. For this purpose its sut^Mse is covered, 
with little papillsB, a nervous substance, which 
enable us to distinguish the flavour of the salts as 
they dissolve upon the tongue. That the taste de- 
pends on the nerves, or sinews, may be observed 
by dissecting the tongue ; for, after taking off the 
membrane which covers it, there appears a num- 
ber of roots where the nerves tenoinate ; and it ia 
.exactly where the papillaKy nerves are> that we 
have the sense of taste. Where they are wanting* 
our Uste also fails. When we put high flavOUTed 
things upon our tongue, we are scarce sensible of 
it till they are attenuated; and it is not till then* 
or till we put them on the surface of the tongue* 
that we perceive their flavour; consequently* 
the sense of taste is not in .fiiU force, bat where 
the papillary nerves are in greatest number, which 
is nearest to the throat. To be more convinced 
tiiat our taste proceeds from the nerves, we need 
only examine the tongue of a dog, or cat. On the 
latter the papillary nerves are only placed ou the 
back part of the tongue; the fore part of it has 
none* b«t their palate is quite full of these p«- 
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pillae, by which means they have no sense of tasie 
in the tip of their tongne. 

With what art most this organ of taste he 
formed » all the parts, of which no anatomist has 
yet been able to find ont! Is it not the effect of 
the greatest wisdom, that the tongve should have 
more sinews and fibres than any other member* 
and that it should be fall of little pores, to let the 
salt and other savoury particles penetrate deeper* 
and in greater quantity, ioto the papill»f Is it 
not an effect of the same wisdom, that the nervest 
which stretch as far as the pahUe and throat, to . 
assist the mastici^ion, should also reach to the 
eyes and nose, as if to give notice to tbt organs of 
those senses tok contdbnte their part towards dis- 
tinguishing the taste of f6odf The duration of 
these organs is another subject of admirati<«. 
However delicate their construction, they last 
longer than steel instruments. Onr clothes tear, 
onr flesh witben, our bones dry up, but the setfise 
of taste survives them all, if we do not wantonly 
destroy it. What admirable designs may we not 
discover even in the preparations of those oii;anst 
O man I thou ait the only creature who knows that 
he is endowed with .senses, the only one capable 
of raising himself to God by the contemplation 
and^ use of his senses. Endeavour, with divine 
assistance, to employ these Acuities properly. If 
thoa wilt not acknowle^e the wisdom and good* 
nesa of thy Creator, who is it then that shall pay 
homage to him 9 Nd creature enjoys what thoa 
dost, even in the sense of taste ; for the animals 
have but few things they like to feed on ; whereas 
thy Ciieator has. prepared thee variety equal to the 
abundance. Reflect on all that the animal, vege« 
table, and even the mineral world, affords you. 
The heavens and the earth, the air and the ocean* 
offer us their tribute. The tops of 'the mountains, 
the bottom of the valleys, the sea, and the lake, 
f4miah us with ieod and pleasures. We have 
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great reason to Talne higbly tbw gift of oar Cresi- 
tor ; yet let us not value it beyond the poipose for 
-vriiich it was given. Hie sense of taste is only a 
neans of leadiog us to nobler designs. It wonld 
tkerefore be madness to place o«r hi4>piaes8 in the 
pi^enres of which this sense is the Ofgan, It 
would degrade us to the rank of the lurute creation, 
whose chief felicity consists in eating and drink- 
iag. Let us rather remember that we have an 
immortal souh, which can enjoy none but real- 
blewings. To have a taste for such is the true 
wisdom and happiness of man. 

OCT. vr. 

The Providenee qf God in reapeet to natural 



ALL tiiat happens in the sky, earth, sea, or air, 
is according to dbe laws prescribed by natarej; but 
it wonld be absurd not to acknowledge a parti- 
cular providence of Ood, which directs natural 
things, and makes tiiem concur with his views. 
He makes use of natural causes to chastise or 
reward mankind. He prevents, or he assi9ts the 
designs of man, sometimes by winds or afcorma, 
sometimes by the flux and reflux of tine sea. It is 
. true that God does not iBterrupt, in general, tiie 
course of nature ; but it is no less certain, that 
nature cannot act- forcibly without his assistance 
and concurrence. The parts of which the visible 
world is composed, have not the faculty to make 
use of their ttreagtfa as they please. In the mean 
time, God can influoice his creatures without in- 
terrupting the course of nature. Fire, water, wind, 
aQd rain, have their natund causes and particu- 
lar vixtues; batOod iqiakes use of them in a man- 
ner adapted to their nature, in order to Ihlfll hi* 
views. He makes use of the sun ta warm the eartfa» 
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and to render it froitiol. He employs the nia 
MMlwind to porify and cool the air; but it it aU 
vays in. the manner and degree that best suiu bis 
deijffn«. A great part of the blessings and evils of 
this life proceeds from the objects around us. Now, 
as God interesu himself in all which happens to 
mankind, he muAt necessarily direct those objects, 
and influence all nature. On this is founded the 
rewards and punishments of ririne and vice. He 
gives peace and prosperity to crown the one, and 
sends, when he pleases, famine and plague to pu- 
nish the other. In a word, all natural causes are 
in the hand of God, and are immediately onder 
the gnidance of his proridence. Men tliemselves 
ntvy furnish an example of this. How often does 
their industry triumph over nature ! They cannot 
indeed change the nature of things; but they can 
malce use of natural causes so as to produce elfecis 
fr«Nn- them which would not hare taken place 
withont the art and direction of man. Now, if 
God has in soom measure subjected natural canses 
to httoian industry, with how mnch more reason 
may he reserve to himself the government and di- 
rection of theml We may from hence condnde, 
how necessary it is that a particular providence 
should watcbover tl»e guidance of the world. Na- 
tural causes are certainly excellent instruments; 
but, in ocder t9 make them useful, they ought to 
be in the hands of a wise B«ing. It would be un- 
reasonable to wish that God should every moment 
efaaogetbe laws of nature once established ; that, 
for example, »f we fall into the fire, or into water, 
we should not be consumed or drowned. Neither 
is Divine Providence obliged to preserve us, if we 
shorten our lives through intemperance. For God 
is not obliged to woric miracles to save men from 
misfortones drawn upon themselves by their own 
irregularities. It is our duty to attribute to Pro- 
vidence all those particular and beneficent dispen- 
sations which relieve our wants, and restore onr 
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hearts to peace : Bat all tbe disorders of natore 
are at the same timeeffectsof God^s anger, which 
serve t<]^ punish mankind. On this truth we 
found our prayers fur the heavenly benediction » 
and our thanksgivings for all the blessings which 
God bestovrs upon us. 

OCT. VII. 

The inejthaustibU BichtM qf Nature* 

NATURE is so bountiful to ns, so abundant ia 
means to supply the wants of every creaturCf so 
rieh in gitls, that they can no more be numbered 
than the drops of the ocean. How many things 
does one single man require, during a life of sixty 
years, for his eating, drinking, and clothing, and 
for the sweets and conveniencies of life, for plea- 
sure, amusement, and society, without mention- 
ing extraordinary cases, and unforeseen accidents! 
From the king to the beggar, in all situations, 
conditions, and ages of man, frooi the infant to 
old age, in every country, and according to the 
different manners of the people, each man has his 
particular wants. What suits one will not suit 
another ; and they all require different means of 
subsistence. Yet we 'find that nature can answer 
all these demands, and that each individual is sup- 
plied with all the necessaries of life. — Since the 
first existence of the world, the earth l|as never 
failed to open her bosom. The mines have never 
been exhausted. The sea affords subsistence to 
numberless creatures. The plants and trees con- 
stantly bear seed, which shoot in due season, and 
become fruitful. Beneficent Nature varies her 
riches, that one plac^ may not be too much ex- 
hausted ; and when some sorts of plants or frnit 
begin to diminish, others are produced ; and it is 
so ordered that the instinct and taste of mankind 
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»hoald lead them to the most abnndant produc- 
tions. Nature is a wise economist, and takes care 
tliat nothing is lost. Insects serve as food for 
larger animals, which, iii their tnrn, are oseful to 
man. If they do not afford as food, they famish" 
OS with clothes, with arms, and means of defence ; 
nnd if with none of these, they at least supply as 
with salutary medicines. Even when diseases 
sweep off some species of animals, nature repairs 
the loss by the increase of others. Not even the 
dast, the carrion* or putrid corrupted matter, but 
has its use, either as food for insects, or for ma- 
nure to enrich the earth. How beautiful is nature ! 
Her finest clothing requires only light and colours* 
She is abundantly provided with .them ; and the 
scenes she presents are continually varied, accord- 
ing to the points of view in which they are seen. 
Here the eye is struck with the beauty of form ; 
there the ear is charmed with melodiousfounds ; 
and the smell is indulged with agreeafile per- 
fumes. In other places art adds new embellish- 
ment to nature, by a thousand industrious works ; 
the gifts of nature are so abundant, that even 
those that are continually made use of never fail. 
Her riches are spread over the whole earth. She 
varies her gifts according to the different coun- 
tries. By means of commerce she connects dif- 
ferent nations, and the hands through which her 
gifts pass, make them more valuable by the con- 
tinual circulation : She combines and mixes her 
gifts, as the physician does his medicinal ingre- 
dienU.— The great and the small, the handsome 
and the ugly, Uie old and new, combined and 
mixed with art, form one whole, equaHy useful 
and agreeable. Such are the inexhaustible riches 
of natore in the hands of God. 
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OCT. vin, 

Petrifactumi. 

THE transmutation of several substances, from 
the animal and vegetable kingdom into the mi- 
neral; is a circQiDstance in nalnral history well 
worthy our attention. The first thing to remark 
in petrifku:tionsy is their exterior form, which 
shews that these fossils have undoubtedly belong, 
ed either to the animal or veg«tal>le kingdom. It 
is very unusual to find human petrifactions, or 
those of quadrupeds. The most ex^traordiuary 
skeletons met with in the earth are those of ele- 
phants, which are found even in many parts of 
Germany. Petrifactions of aquatic animals arfe 
freqnei|||ly met with. There are sometimes fisk 
entirely whole and perfect, even to the smallest 
scales : but this is nothing in comparison of th€ 
multitude of shell-fish, and little worms, found 
changed into stone in the bowels of the earth. 
Their number is not only prodigious, but there 
are more different species of them than are to be 
found alive. Sea petrifactions are found in great 
abundance all over the world. There are some 
on the tops of mountains, that are Many thou* 
sands of feet above the surface of the sea ; qnaa« 
titles are found on the earth, at different depths. 
AM sorts of petrified plants, or pieces of plants* 
are met with in several beds of the earth ; but 
there is often the impression only, the bodies them* 
selves being destroyed. In many places whole 
trees are found baried more or less deep into the 
earth, and turned to stone. These do not appear 
to be old petrifactions. But how have all these pe« 
trified substances got into the earth, aad particu- 
larly,how can they have got npon such high moun. 
tuias ? How have sea-animals been transported so 
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far from their natural abode T BifTerent causes 
may be assigned for this. Perhaps these petri- 
factions prove, tliat the greatest part of the earth 
was formerly covered with water. And indeed, 
as in every place where we search, from the top 
of the monntain to the greatest depths into the 
earth, all sorts of marine prodoctions are foand, 
it seems as if it could not otherwise be accounted 
for. The great qnantity of petrified sbell-flsh 
foand at considerable heights, forming regnlar 
beds, give reason to believe the moantains were 
formerly the bottom of the sea : and so much 
the more so, as we know that the present bottom 
of the sea is exactly like firm land. We have hi- 
therto but a very imperfect knowledge of the man* 
ner in which nature operates these petrifactions. 
It is certain that nothing will petrify in the open 
air ; for the bodies of animals or vegetables con- 
sume or corrupt in this element ; so that air must 
be excladed, or at least not act where petrifac- 
tions are formed. Neither has a barren dry earth 
any petrifying quality. Rnnning water may form 
a crust on particular bodies, but cannot turn them 
into stone. The very course of the water pre- 
vents it. It is probable, therefore, that petrifac- 
tions require moist soft earth, mixed with dis- 
solve<l stony particles. The stony juices penetrate 
into the cavities of the animal body, or the ve- 
getable, impregnate and unite with it, in propor- 
tion as the parts of the body itself evaporate, or 
as they are absorbed by alkaline substances. We 
nay draw some inferences from thence, which 
explain these phenomena of nature. All animals 
and vegetables are not equally capable of being 
ttirneri to stone; ibr, in order to be so, they re- 
quire a degree of hardness, to prevent them frohi 
currnpting, before they have time to petrify. Pe- 
trifactions are generally formed in the eaith, and 
require that the places where the bodies are pla- 
ced should be neither too dry nor too wet* All 
sorts of stoftes \i-1itch coutait> petrifaotious are the 
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work of time, and conseqaeiiUy they are every 
day Btill forming ; snch as chalks, clays, sands, 
the magnet, and others. The petrified borUes 
take the nature of these stones, and become 
sometimes chalky, sometimes like slate, &c. If 
petrifactions were of no other ase than to throw 
light upon the natural history of our globe, they 
would, from that circumstance alone, be worthy 
our attention: but we may also consider them as 
proofs of tlie operations and transmutations which 
nature produces in secret; and here, again, ap- 
pears most wonderfully the power and wisdom 
of God. 



OCT. IX* 

Everp thing in Nature ia gradtial, 

WE may observe in nature an admirable gra- 
dation, or Insensible progress, from a simple to a 
more compound perfection. There is no middle 
species which has not something of the nature of 
Ihat which ptecedes, or that which follows it. In 
a word, there is no void or leap in nature. Dust 
and earth form the principal and the component 
matter of all solid bodies. It is accordingly found 
in all those which human art has analysed. From 
the mixture of salts, oils, sulphur, &c. with ihe 
earth, there result diflferent kinds of soil, more or 
less compound, light, or compact. This naturally 
leads us to mineral?. The variety of stones is 
very great ; their form, colour, size, and hard ness, 
are very di£fercnt. All sortsof metallic and saline 
particles are found in them; and from hence pro- 
ceed mineral and precious stones. In the last class 
of stones there are some with fibres and a sort of 
leaves; such as slate, talc, the lithophites, or ma- 
rine stony plants, and tlie amianthus, or the stony 
flower of the mine; which leads us from tho mi- 
nerals to the vegeublcg. The plaut which appears 
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to be the lowest among the vegetables is tlie truffle. 
Vext comes the noinerons species of mushrooms 
and mosses, between which the hoar or rooald 
seems to take its place. All these plaiiU are im. 
perfect, and, properly speaking, only form the 
limits of the vegetable world. The more perfect 
plaius divide into three sorts, which are dispersed 
over the whole earth ; grass, sbmbs, and trees. 
The polypus seems to onite the vegetable to the 
animal race. From the ootward appearance, this 
singular production would only be taken for a 
plant if it was not known to perform real animal 
functions. The zoophile forms the link between 
plants and animals. Worms are the lowest of the 
animals, and lead us to insects. Those worms 
which have their bodies inclosed in stiells,8eemto 
unite insects to shell-fish. Between them, or ra- 
ther next to them, come reptiles; these, by means 
of the water-snake, are linked with the fish. The 
flying^fish leads us to the bird species. The os- < 
trich, which has legs something like the goat*s, 
and which rather jans thKh flies, seems to link the 
birds with the quadrupeds. The ape joins hand 
with man and beast. There are gradations also 
in human nature, as well as in every thing else. — 
Between the most perfect state of man and the 
ape, there are a wonderful multitude of links ; 
how many more«till are there between men and 
angeU I how many between the archangel and the 
Creator of all things I Here we behold a new train 
of gradation, new plans* and new perfections* 
But an impenetrable veil conceals from as those 
of the world' to come. 

What has been said Js sufficient to shew that 
every thing in the. universe is closely linked to- 
gether. There is nothing without design : nothing 
which is not the immediate effect of something 
which preceded it, or which does not determine 
the existence of something which is to follow.. 
Ifaturc goes by degrees, not suddenly, from the. 
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component to the corapoand, from the less to th« 
more perfect, from the nearest to the more dis. 
tant, from the inanimate to the animate, from 
bodily to Rpiritnal perfection. But bow imperfect 
still is our knowledge in this immense chain of 
beinp;«l We can but half dietingoish them, and 
know but a small number of ill^onnected broken 
links; and yet, defective as our knowledge is in 
this respect, it is enough to give us the highest 
idea of the wonderful chain and infinite variety 
of beings of which the aoi verse is composed. The 
whole leads as to 'J'hee, Thou Supreme Being, 
although there is between Thee and us a distance 
which no understanding can measure. Thoq art 
the oiily Being beyond the chain of nature : from 
the grain of sand to the cherubim, every thing 
owes its ctcistence and perfection to Thee. 



f OCT. X. 

The FaUoftheLeqf. 

WE- begin to perceive the effeets of approach- 
ing winter in the woods and gardens. Almost 
alt the plants are losing their leaves, their chief 
ornament. The most natural way this can be 
accounted for is from the cold; for the leaves 
are no sooner covered with frost, than they begin 
to fall in abandance, and all the vegetables are 
stripped of their clothing. It cannot be other- 
wise, as the cold causes the sap to stagnate in the 
plants. But the cold is not the only cause of the 
leaves falling; for they fall when it does not 
freeze the wliole winter, and when the trees are 
even put into green-bouses to preserve ihem 
f^om cold. It is therefore probable that other 
causes also Contrtbute to strip, the trees. Terhaps 
they wither because the root no longer supplies 
what is necessary for their perspiration. For It 
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it is certain that the braaches grow in thickn«SJi 
when they no longer grow in length. At the 
time» then, when the branches continue to grow 
thick, and the stalks of the leaves do not do so, 
the fibres of the leaves mnst necessarily loosen 
from the fibres of the branches, and then the 
leaves fall off. But we mnst not suppose that 
these fallen leaves are entirely lost, and of no use. 
Reason and experience teach the contrary. These 
leaves, which grow rotten when they are fallen, 
make manure for the ground. The snow and 
rain wash the salts oat of them, and ccmvey them 
to the roots of the trees. These strewed leaves^ 
heaped together upon the young plants, preserve 
their roots. They cover also the seeds, and keep 
them warm and moist. This is more particularly 
observed in respect to the oak-leaves* They af> 
ford excellent manure, not only to the tree itself, 
bat also to its shoots ; and are also very nsefnl 
for forest pasture, as they increase the growth # 
of the grass on which they fall and rot. — ^Tfais 
is so impdrtant an advantage, that the fallen 
leaves are never taken np to make dung of, an» 
less they are in such abundance in the ibrests, that 
the grass is rather choaked up than nourished 
by them. — ^^Leaves are spread in stables instead of 
straw, and make a good litter for cattle, or are 
mixed with common dung. This mould is pur- 
ticularly useful in gardens, where they . make 
layers of it which assist greatly the growth of 
froit and young trees. Bat possibly it may be 
said, that the fall of leaves is destructive to a mul^ 
titnde of insects that live on trees and plants. 
It is true that autumn sweeps away whole shoals 
d insects, with their nests; but does it follow 
from thence that these little creatures perish? 
MTby may they not Uve even <m the ground un- 
der the leaves which ^over and guard them from 
the eold. The fall of th« leaf is an emblem off 
this life* and the friuilt^ of all earU&ly thiogs. > 
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OCr. X!. 

Different Sorts of Earth. 

WE can only form conjectures of the Inside of 
the earth. Those who work in the mines have 
never, been able to go lower than 900 feet, which 
is scarce the twentieth part of a German league. 
If they attempted to go farther, the too p^reat 
pressure of the air would kill the men, supposing 
even they could protect themselves from the 
water, which fills more and more in proportion 
«$ they descend lower. Now, what is the twen- 
tieth part of a German league, in compfirison of 
half the diameter of the earth, which is 860 
leagues? The inside of the earth must conse> 
quently be in a great measure nnknown to os. 
> The labours of the miners have scarce even 
reached below the first coat of it. AU that we 
know is, that when they dig some hundreds of 
feet, this coat is found to be composed of several 
different layers or beds placed one over another. 
These beds are much mixed; and their direction, 
substance, thickness, and respective positions, 
vary considerably from on^ league to another. 
Generally under the common earth in gardens 
they find white clay and rich earth ; but some- 
times the sand, clay, and marl« mix by turns. In 
comparing the observations which have been 
made, the best account appears tp be that whiolt 
divides them into several sorts of earth. 

Black earth is composed of putrid vegetable or 
animah^ubstances. It contains salts and inflam- 
mable matter. This is, properly speaking, dung. 
White clay is more compact than the black earth, 
and retains water on its surface longer. Sandy 
ground is hard, light, and dry. It does not re* 
tain watery nor dissol^^ in it. It is the worst of 
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all land, though some plants do grow in it. Marl 
is softer, more meally, and attracts molstnre bet- 
ter. Marshy groand contains salt of vitriol which 
is too sharp for the plants. Chalk is dry and 
hard. Some planu, however, grow in it. There 
grow some even in stony ground. The smooth- 
est stones, however hare of earth, are at least 
covered with moss, which is a vegetable ; and we 
see birch growing between the stones and in the 
crevices of rocks to a considerable height. The 
Creator has most wisely prepared*- those diiferent 
sorts ot earth of which the beds are cpmposed. 
For, to mention nothing more than the principal 
advantages which result from them, these several 
beds of sand, gravel, and light earth, give passage 
to spring water, which filters in running over 
these beds, becomes soft, and then, dispersing on 
every side, supplies water for general use. Those 
beds are the reservoirs of springs. It is remark- 
able that they are to be found in every country, 
on the surface of the earth, and that they are 
generally composed of a light earth. If it is 
sometimes mixed with a harder and more gravelly 
soil, it purifies the water so much the more. This 
variety of soil is very useful also for vegetables. 
It is from this circumstance, that herbs, plants, 
and trees, grow of themselves in some countries, 
while they can only be produced by art in other?. 
All that art can do is to imitate nature, which 
prepares for the plants that come of themselves 
the soil, the nutritive juices, and the warmth, 
most proper for them. The variety of soil will 
make herbs, trees, and roots; though of the same 
kind, diflFer according to the soil they grow in. 
It often happens in the same soil that some plants 
thrive, while others fail. The same fruit has a 
diflTerent flavour in one country from what it has 
in another. When plants have weak small 
fibrous roots, without much sap, they ought to 
be sowed and planted in a sandy light soil, that 
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the root9 may spread more ea&ily, by meeting with 
little resistance, that the rain may better sink into 
them, and that they may not meet too many sa. 
line, acid, and oleaginous particles. It is assert- 
ed, that in the space of 48 hours, lettuce, caulU 
flower, salad, &c. may be produced fit to eat, by 
steeping the seed in brandy, and afterwards put- 
ting it into the ground, mixed with pigeon's dung 
and lime dust.— Vegetation requires a prepared 
soil always. ' 

Tliese obsei-vations lead us to acknowledge the 
wisdom with which the Creator has prepared - 
every sofr for the production of plants, for the 
good of his creatures. How unjust, therefore, 
would it be to complain of the sterility of such 
and such lands. Divine Goodness has always 
ordained, that the countries allotted for man to 
live in should produce all that is necessary for his 
subsistence. If there are lands which appear less 
fertile than others, the Creator has made amends 
for this defect by greater advantages, or he in- 
spires man with so much the more industry. 

OCT. XII. 

, H5ne. 

WINE is a gift we owe to Divine Ooodness, 
and which ought to create in us admiration and 
gratitude. God not only gives us bread, and 
other food, in abundance, but has vouchsafed 
also to indulge us in pleasure, and has created 
the vine, to render our lives the happier, and to 
be of use to our health. Other drinks, whether 
natu ral or not, do not equally produce these effects* 
"Wine alone can banish sorrow, and give those 
spirits which both body and mind require. Wine 
recruits strength when exhausted by fatigue. 
Bread enables a inaa to act, but wine inakea him 
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iKt with Npiric, and renders laboor easy. Spiri- 
taooft liquors cannot spread over the coontenancd 
the air of cheerfulness which wine gives. Let ns 
bere reflect on God, who gave to this salotary 
juiee qualities so superior to the poorness of its 
origin, and the dryness of its native soil. The 
Creator prddueed these effects only by the three 
chief pMTtioIes of which all wines are composed, 
oils, salts, and volatiles. How greatly does Divine 
CkK>dnees shew itself in the ahon dance and variety 
of wmes granted tons. The different sorts are 
namberless* They vary in colour, smell, taste, 
quality, and duration. We may say, that there 
arc almost as many sorts of wines as soils ; and 
the Creator has allotted to each country such 
wines as are best adapted to the climate, as well 
as to the constitution and way of lir»>of its inha- 
bitants. Bat how sad is it to see men conduct them- 
selves as they do, in respect to the pse of wine. 
There have been legislators who severely prohi- 
bited the use of it; and this not from con^dera- 
tion for the health and morals of the people, but 
from false economy, or sometimes merely through 
fanatlelsm. It is certain atleast, that it is to these 
united caotes we must attribute Mahomet's pro- 
hibition of thisliqoor. This objection to wine is 
80 much the more irrational, as most of those who 
prohibit the use of it do not forbid the eating of 
grapes. Another fault which many are guilty 
of, is the adulteration of wines. The human 
heart in thi» displays it<( worst qualities. Can any 
thing be more horrid? A poor person, who is 
siok, tries to relieve his misery, and out of the 
pittance liis labour affords him, purchases a little 
wine to recruit his 8trength,Hnd soften his pains, 
and they wlio adaliorate wine have the barbarity 
to aggravate his evils, and to make him still 
worse, by presenting him poison, which, instead 
of restoring the health and strength he hoped for, 
may be the cause of his death. But- a still more 
Vol. II. M 
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9hamefiil and deplorable abuse of it is, when men 
poison themselves by excess. This liqaor is a sa- 
Ittlary medicine, which sapports animal life and 
the vital spirits ; it warms and animates the blood, 
and restores oar health; but the continaal aixl 
excessive ase of wine makes it no longer satutarj'. 
This liqnor is to the human body what'dmig is to 
trees. It forwards the fruit, but it hurts the tree. 
A wise gardener does not continually dung and 
manure. Ue only does it at proper seasons. He 
gives manure to his trees when they require it, 
and only gives it in proportion to their nature 
and want of it. This is tlie proper regimen of 
wine. Let us always remember it is only given 
us to refresh and recruit our spirits; and let us 
never abuse a blessing bestowed, upon us by Di- 
vine Goodness. 



OCT. XllL 

MigrtUions of the Birds,. 

THIS is the time when numbers of the birds, 
which, during summer, had lived %nd>found food 
in our fields, woods, and gardens, are going to^ 
quit onr climate for other countries. There are 
but few of them which pass the winter with us ; 
the loriot, the woodpecker, the crow, the raven, 
the sparrow, the wren, the partridge, and the 
thrush. The rest leave ns almost the whole winter. 
This migration is wonderful in all respects; and 
if we have not much attended to these creatures 
wiiill^ they were with us, let us at least think of 
them now they are gone. Some birds, without 
taking their flight very liigh, , and without se- 
parating from one another, draw gradually to. 
wards the south, to seek the seeds and the fruit 
they prefer; but they soon return back. Othert, 
which are called birds of passage, collect togeihcr 
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at certain seasons, go awdy in large bodies, and 
take their flight into other climates. Some kinds 
of them are content with going from one country 
to another, where tlie air and food draw them at 
certain sea^ions. Others cross the seas, and under- 
take voyages of a surprising length. The birds 
of passage most known, are qaails, swallows, witd 
ducks, plovers, woo Jcocks, and cranes, with some 
others which feed on worms. Tlic quaHs in spring 
go from Africa into Europe, in order tu enjoy a 
more moderate heat. They go in flights, and look 
like clouds. They often foil, through fatigue, 
into ships, and are easily taken. Tiie method of 
the swallows is different tsome cross the seas, but 
many of them &toy in Europe, and hide them- 
selves in koles underground, or in mar&lies, fasten, 
ing'themselvesto one another, claw against claw, 
and bill against bill. They gather thus together 
ill heaps out of the way of men and animals. 
Wild ducks, and cranes also, at the approach of 
winter, seek milder cHraaies. They all assemble 
on a certain day, and divide company. They 
generally form themselves into two lines united 
in a point, like a ^ reversed, with a bird at their 
head, and the rest in rows, which always extend 
in that manner. The duck or crane, which foims 
the point, cuts the air, and makes way for those 
which follow ; and these always lay their bills on 
the tails of those wiiich go before. The leading 
bird is only cliarged with this commission for a 
time : he goes from the point to the tail, in order 
to rest, and he is relieved by another. But ail 
birds of passage do not assemble in flights. Some 
take the voyage qoitc alone ; others witii their 
mates and all their family; others in small num. 
bers. They make their passage in a very short 
time. It has been computed, that they may easily 
fly £00 miles anlay, in flying only six houra, sup* 
posing them to rest now and then in the Any as 
well as at night. According to this calculation. 
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they might fly from our country, even as far as 
under the line» in seven or eight days. Tliis has 
been verified, as swallows have been seen on the 
coasts of Senegal, from the ninth of October* 
which is eight or nine days after their departure 
from Europe. These migrations of .the birds 
cannot be too much admired. Certainly the dif^ 
ference of heat and cold* and the want of food, 
warns them to change place. But what is the 
reason, that, when the air is so mild that they 
night remain in it, and that they find enough to 
eat, they still never fail to go at the appointed 
time I How do they hnow that they will find food 
and the psoper degvce of heat in other climates f 
What is the cause of their going aJI at the same 
time oat of our eouutcies, as if they had nnani- 
mously fiz.ed beforehand Uteir day of departure 1 
How do they contrive in dark nights, aiid with- 
out knowing the countries, to pursue their direct 
road constantly? These and other questions, on 
this interesting subject, are embarrassing, and 
have not yet been answered in a satisfactory man- 
ner, because we are not: enough acqimiiiled with 
the nature and instinct of these animals. We 
may, however, behold iu their migsations the 
wise and beneficent direction of Provideuoeb 
VfbaA wonderful means are made use of to pre- 
serve and give food to certain birds ! With what 
tender care is their subsistence pointed out to 
them, when it foils them in some regions ! Let 
us learn from.theuce, that every thing thioughont 
the vast empire of nature is planned with infinite 
wisdom. Is not instinct to the birds of passage, 
what. reason is. to man t and does it not equally 
instruct them in this point, of changing pleee in 
proper seasons 1 How ought we to blush at our 
incredulity, our doubu, and our anxieties, when 
we reflect on. the admirable guidance of Provi- 
dencel This God who points the way to the 
birds in. the air, will, he not with, equal goodness 
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gmdB as whom helms voachsafvd to endow with 
rcMoaf Shell nma, the Lord of all, be less the 
ofcif eM of his caret Let us then with joy confide 
ia his* mercifal proteetion. Let as walk in hil 
wsysy and we cannot fail of happiness. 



OCT, XIV, 

3%s VtaiOy iff 3Vms. 

THERB is the sane variety among the trees as 
in Die vesetable prodnctions. Some are distin- 
gaished by their strength and roughness, like the 
oak. Others are tall and slender,- as the elm and 
the flr*tree. There are some, such as the thorn 
zioA the- box, which never grow high. Some have 
nragh and uneven ooats, while others are smooth, 
and fine, like the bircli^ the maple, and poplar. 
Someare made use of in niee ornaments for the 
apartments of the great and rich, while others 
serve for common and more necessary purpoftesh 
Some are so slight and delicate, that the least wind 
might bkrw them down ; others stand unshaken, 
and resist the violenee of the northern blasts. Some 
grow to a prodigions height and thickness, and 
every year, after they are an hundred years old, 
seems to add to their circumference ; while others 
require but a very few years to come to their fall 
growth. Pliny, in his time, admired those great 
trees, the shell or bark of which was thick or large 
Plough to be made into sloops to hold thirty peo- 
ple : but what wocfld he have said of those trees in 
Cofkgo, which, when hollowed out, make vessels to 
contain 200 men, or of those which, according to 
the accounts of- tntvellers, are eleven feet in dia- 
meter, and can bear 400 or 500 stone weight car. 
ried on them. There are some of ^lis kind at Ma- 
labar, which are said to be fifty feet in circum' 
ference. The eocoartree is one of them, a sort of 
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p»lui4ree« some of which have leaves large enough 
to cover twenty people. The tollipot, atree which 
grows in the island of Ceylon, and for height re- 
sembles the mast of a ship, is equally famous for 
its leaves. They are so immense, that it is said 
that one single leaf can shelter fifteen or twenty 
men from the rain. They are so supple, when 
dried, that they may be folded up like fans, and 
are then extremely light, and appear no larger 
than a man's arm. . There are still on mount Li- 
banus, twenty-lhree old cedars, which are said to 
have escaped the deluge. A learned person, who 
saw tlieni, assures us, that ten men could not en- 
compass one of those cedars : they must therefore 
be thirty or thirty-six feet in circumference, which 
does not appear too much for trees. some thou- 
sands of years old. The gum trees« which grow 
in the islands of America, are generally, twenty- 
six feet in circumference. It is not likely, then, 
that the cedars are as old as they say ; though it 
is certain that trees live to a great age. There 
are apple trees above a thousand years old ; and* 
if we compute the quantity of fruit such a tre« 
bears annually, we must (as has been before men- 
tioned) ihink with astonishment of the prodigious 
fertility of a single pippin, which could furnish 
all Europe with trees of this kind. 

The great variety among trees reminds me of 
the difference we observe among men, in regard 
to their situations in life, their way of thinking, 
their talents, and the good they do. As there is 
not a single tree in a forest which may not be of 
some use to its owner, so there is not one in society 
which may not be useful. One, like the oak, 
gives an example of firmness, and of unshaken 
constancy, which nothing can move. . Another 
has not equal fortitude, but has more complai- 
sance, and conforms to others : he is flexible as 
the willow, and yields to a breath of wind. If 
he is virtuous, he will only comply in lawful and 
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innocent poiuls; bat if he is indifferent to his di> 
tifC8> he will always embrace the strongest side. 
However different the trees may be from one ano- 
ther, Llicy all belong equally to the sovereign of the 
world; all are nonrished by the same eaith; all 
warmed by the same san, and refreshed hy the rain 
equally. Woald to heaven that all men, however 
different from each other, would unite in acknow. 
ledcingthat they are all equally God's creatnres, 
equally subject to his power, equally the objects 
of his lender mercies; all indebted to him for their 
ejiistence and support, as well as for the talentM 
with which they are endowed. The cedar which 
rises majesticaUy on the top of Mount Libanu%, 
and the. briar which grows at his feet, are equally 
nourished by the juices of the earth, and the 
rains. So is the divine blessing equally necessary 
to the rich as to the poor. The high and mighty 
amongst men should always remember that it is 
to God alone that they owe their elevation and 
greatness. By him only can they be preserved ; 
ibr in an ijtstant he could root them out, and 
aink them low as the dust. This thought will re- 
press every motion of pride, which might arise 
in our hearts, and inspire us with due submission 
and obedience to the Author and Preserver of 
our lives 



OCT. XV. 

The Temperature in the different Climala of ttu 
Earth, 

IT seems as if the temperature and warmth of 
countries depended on their situation in respect 
4o the sun, as it casts its rays in the same manner 
on all countries which are in the same latitudev 
But experience tells us, that heat and cold, and 
all the temperature depend on many other cir- 
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camstances* Seasons may be very ditfer«nt:in 
places under tlie same parallel ; a«4 ar«» oa tbe 
contrary, often very like nader very different 
ciiniates. Therefore, as accidental canaes may 
make the heat very different in the samelaUtada^ 
and as it is very tar from being such as the di8» 
taiice o£ the sun would seem to prosniae, it is dt£> 
fica4t to determine exACtly iUe smaous and tem« 
perature of each country. The neighfaoarbood of 
the sea renders the climate mUder, EnglaiuiaDd 
the coasts of Norway are strong proofs of it: 
the sea may be covered with iee near the shore, 
because it mixes there with fresii water; bat it 
(lever happens at any coBsideraJbia distance firom 
land, both from the salt of which the sea is fall, 
and from its being in cotttinnal motion. By tha 
sea not being frozen in winter, the climate of the 
a4jacent countries is milder. On the contrary, 
the higher a place is above the sea, the colder it 
is. The air is not only thinner there, and coa< 
seqnently contains less warmth, but the greatest 
part of the heat produced by the earth's reflect^ 
log the rays of the sun, falls on low places and 
valleys, and does not reach heights. Besides, if 
there as, as it is pretended » a snbterraaeous and 
central fire, the highest places are most distant 
from it. QuUo is almost under the line, but the 
heat is moderate, from its high situation. In gene- 
ral, those sort of countries have serene and clear 
air, and an equal temperature. High mountains 
attract clouds, which occasion mere frequent rains 
and storms in hilly countries than elsewhere; mtd 
it has been observed, that it scarce ever rains in 
the plains of Arabia. Countries where there are 
greatextensive forests are very cold: theice melts 
more slowly there in winter, because it is covered 
with the sliade of the trees. The ice makes the 
npper air cold, and this delays the thaw. An. 
other circamstanoe also tempers the heat of warm 
climates : their d^ys are not long, and the sua 
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does not remain long above the horizon. In 
eolder eonntries, the sammer days are very long, 
whieh malces them warmer than could be expect- 
ed. The serenity of the sky, the clear light of the 
moon, and the long twilights, render long nights 
supportable. Under the terrid zone, the seasons 
are not so much di&tingnished by winter and sam- 
mer, as by dry and wet weather; for when it 
ought to be summer, that is, when the sun is most 
abore the horizon, and its rays fall in as direct a 
line as possible, then come the rains, which fall 
itoore or less for some time. But in those conn- 
tries, the niost pleasuit season is that in which 
the sun is at the lowest. In the countries beyond 
the tropics, the weather is generally more nncer* 
tain than within the tropics. It is in spring and 
summer that the winds are highest. In winter, 
iSie ground freezes more or less deep, bnt seldom 
in our climate more than three fefet. In more' 
northern countries, it freezes deeper in winter, 
and only thaWB a few feet in summer. Stagnant 
waters, and even rivers, ai'e covered with ice» 
first near the shore, and then over th<i whole sur» 
fkee of the water. The diflferent qualities of the 
soil, as they retain more or liess of acquire heat, 
contribute also, in some degree, to vary the cli- 
mate. 

In all these plans, what wonderful wisdom and 
goodness appears ! in thus regulating the seasons 
and climates of the different countries, the Creator 
has made every part of the earth habitable. We 
often form wrung opinions of the torrid and the 
frozen zones; and foolishly imagine, that the in* 
habitants of those regions must be most miserable 
people. Happily for the world, ahd tothe great 
satisfaction of all feeling hearts, it is certain that 
the people of the most distant countries, without 
even excepting those who live under the line or 
under the pole, enjoy the portion of happiness 
suited to their nature and destination. Each.coun*' 
M( 
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try has its advantages and ioconveniencies in ftuck 
equal proportion, that, it would be difficult to de> 
cide which ot'thcm merits the preferencs. There 
is not a corner of the world in which God hat 
not displayed his goodness. 



OCT. XVI. 

Atmosphere of the Earth. 

THE air which surrounds the earth is not as 
pure and subtile as %ther; for it is loaded with 
all the panicles or vapours which are continaally 
rising out of the earth, and particularly from 
the water. This is called atmosphere. Its lower 
region, that is to say, what is nearest to the earth, 
is pressed npon by the npper air, and from thenc« 
becomes more thick and dense. This is expe- 
rienced by those who go to the top of high 
mountains. Their breathing becomes more 
painfdl in proportion as they ascend. But it is 
impossible to ascertain the exact height of the 
atmosphere, because we cannot rise very higU 
in the air. Neither can we draw a positive in- 
ference from the duration of twilight, how far 
this mass of air extends: For, supposing the 
morning twilight to begin, and evening twi- 
light to end, when the sun is eighteen de- 
grees below the horizon, and that the latter 
Uwilight is produced by the rays which strike the 
earth, and are reflected by the highest parts of 
the atmosphere, there would still remain many 
difficulties to clear up.— The atmosphere is di. 
vided into three regions. The lower one reaches 
as high as where the air receives nQ warmth 
from the rays which the earth reflects. The middle 
region begins where the preceding one ends, and 
g,oe8 as high as the highest mountains, or even as 
far as the highest clouds, and in the space where 
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ihe hail, rain, and snow collect. This region 
is much colder than the lower ; for it is only 
warmed by the rays which fall perpendicularly, 
and in a direct line upon it. But the third is 
probably still farther. It reaches from the middle 
to the extremity of the atmosphere, and we can- 
not precisely ascertain its limits. 

The particles which rise out of the eartli, and 
form the atmosphere, are of different natures. 
They are watery, earthy, metallic, sulphureous, 
&c. Now, as some abound more than others in 
certain parts of the earth, it occasions great variety 
in the air, and this difference is very perceptible 
even at a little height. A heavy air is more 
wholesome than a light one, because it promotes 
the circulation of the blood and insensible per- 
spiration. When the air is heavy, it is generally 
serene; whereas a light air is always attended 
with clouds, rain, or snow, which makes it damp, 
vapours increase the weight of the air; and par- 
ticularly when the heat sends them up very high, 
the air is still light, notwithstanding the watery 
vapours with which it is filled. Too great a 
drought dries up the human body, and is conse- 
quently very hurtful ; but it is seldom the case, 
except in very sandy countries. A damp air is 
also very unwholesome, for it relaxes the fibres, 
stops the insensible perspiration, and if it is warm 
at ihe same time, it is apt to occasion putrid dis- 
orders. The heat of the air dilates the fluids of 
the human body, and brings on sweats, which 
weaken and oppress. When, on the other hand, the 
air is too cold, the solids contract, and the fluids 
thicken, which causes obstructions and inflamma- 
tions. The best air, therefore, is that which is 
rather heavy than light, neither too dry nor too 
moist, and but little or not at all mixed with 
noxious vapours. It is in the atmosphere that the 
ctonds, the rain, snow, dew, thunder, %nd several 
ethereal phenomena, are formed. It is to the at- 
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mospliere alto that we owe the morning and even- 
ing twilights. As the ray» break and bend in 
this mass of air» we see them before the sua ap- 
pears, an<l we enjoy them after it ha3 set. By this 
means, those who live under the pole enjoy some 
rays of the sun in winter, even when it is below 
the horizon. The atmosphere is the mansion of 
the winds, which have such influence on the fer- 
tility of the earth, and on the health of mankind. 
Cities and provinces would soon be unpeopled, 
and changed ' into melancholy deserts, if the air 
was constantly calm, and if there were not stormy 
and tempests to purify it, and to diverse to a dis- 
tance those noxious vapours which rise conti- 
nually into the atmosphere. 

How mucli reason have we to bless God fox 
this plan so beneficial to us. If there wa« no aJb- 
mosphere, or if it was different from what it is« 
our globe would be a chaos, and a most melan- 
choly place to inhabit. Let us then acknowledge 
with gratitude the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, who has regiUated every thing in nature, 
so as to be most conducive to the happiness of the 
beings he has formed. . 



OCT. XVII. 

Proportion between Birthi and Deaths. 

THAT God has not left the life of man to a blind 
chance, but that he watches over us with parental 
care, appears evidently in the exact proportion 
there has ever been, at all times, and in all coun- 
tries, among mankind, in respect to their entrance 
into the world, and their quitting it. By means of 
this balance, the earth is neither too empty npr 
too full of inhabitants. ** The number of those 
who are bom is generally greater than of those 
who die ;" tor it is calculated that for ten who. 
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die annually, there are twelve or thirteen bom* 
Thus, the human kind cotntinuaUy muiiipUes. If 
it was otherwise, if the number of deaths esGceed* 
ed that of the births, a comatry must of coarse b« 
unpeopled at the end of a few centuries ; particu* 
larly as many obstacles may prevent population, 
such as the' plague, war, famine, celibacy, and, 
lastly, cities, especially those that are most popo 
lous, for in them there die at least as many as are 
bom. It appears from the christening registers, 
that tiiere are " more boys than girls bom.*' The 
proportion isgonerally from twenty to twenty-one ; 
so that to » thousand female children, there are a 
thousand and fifty males. Bujt the equality between 
the sexes us restored by deat^ in the miliUry way, 
and by nu^iy other aecidents. There are generally 
more women than men in cities, and the con- 
trary in the country. The number of children in 
families is also regulated wit^ great wisdom. It is 
computed that in sixty-six families there are but 
ten children bapUzed in a year. In a populous 
country, out of fifty or fifty-Coor persons, there is 
but one married every year ; and each marriage, 
one with- another, produces four children; but in 
pities we generally reckon but . twenty-five ehlU 
4ren from ten marriages. A fourth part of every 
country is composed of men fit to bear arms* In 
comparing the bills of mortality in different coun- 
tries, it is found, that in common years, that is to 
say, when there has been no epidemic disorder, 
there dies one out of forty in villages ; one out of 
thirty-two in little towns ; one out of twenty-eight 
in middling towns ; one out of twenty-four in po- 
pulous cities; one out of thirty-six in a whole 
province* For a thousand that live* there annu- 
ally die twcAty-eighU Out of a hundred children 
tVat die in .a sear* there are always three that come 
dead into the world ; and there is scarce one out 
of two bundffid that dies in the birth. They com- 
^pQ tW< I^^I'^i^^.WjO^)^ Qut of att handr«d and 
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fifteen dies in child-bed ; and but one out of four 
hundred that dies in Inbour-pains. Tlie time of 
the greatest mortality with children is in the first 
year. There generally die two hmidred and 
nineiy-three oat of a thousand at that age. Bat 
between their first and second year there die only 
eighty. In tiieir thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth year, the number of deaths never amounts 
to more than two. This is then the least dan- 
gerous period of life. Some learned persons have 
remarlted, that there are more women than men 
who live to seventy or ninety ; but thitt there are 
more men than women Uiat go beyond ninety, 
and live to a hundred years. Three thousand mil- 
lions of people at least might live at the same time 
on this earth ; bnt there is scarce a third of that 
number, or at most a thousand and eighty mil- 
lions; that is to say, six hundred and fifty mil- 
lions in Asia, an hundred and fifty millions in 
Africa, an hundred and fifty millions in America, 
and an hundred and thirty millions in Europe. The 
most natural consequence to be drawn from hence 
is, that it proves the mercies of God, and that the 
life of man is precious in his sight. Is it possible 
that such an equality of births and deaths should 
be preserved, and their proportion continue so re- 
gular and constant, at all times and in all places, 
if Divine Wisdom bad not so ordained it ? 



OCT. XVIII. 

The DUiuten incidental to NeUurei 

I SEE that even this beautiful nature, which 
in spring charmed every sense, and afforded such 
variety of pleasure, is subject to the laws commoa 
to all created things. Its beauty has now disap- 
peared, and every day brings new rev(riutions, one 
wore melancholy than another. JBot such is the 
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lot of natore. It contains within itsel f the sources 
of crael deyastations. How n)Och mischief ia oc- 
casioned by the overflowing of rivers, too heavy 
rains, the melting of snow and ice: whole vil- 
lages overflowed, fruit-trees torn up by the roots, 
crops of com laid under water, flocks destroyed. 
All these are sad monuments of the destrnctive 
power of the elements. A shipwreck appears to 
be a fatal disaster, as a whole commonwealth 
might have been produced from the men thai the 
sea has swallowed up. Inunense sums, which 
required ages perhaps to collect, are lost in a 
moment; the very sight of the stormy sea, the 
lamentable cries of the dying people* the crash of 
the ship when it splits, what terror must it not 
strike ! What calamities proceed also from exces- 
sive heat and long drought f The grass and the 
plants wither ; the earth is dried up, and we are 
stifled with the burning sand. The waters gra- 
dually corrupt, and become a poison to the flocks. 
Heat and putrefaction likewise breed insects pro- 
digiousl3^. They destroy every thing, they devour 
the country; and, if they die to-day, another 
generation appears to-morrow. The horrid com- 
panion of death, famine, comes next, and is fol- 
lowed by the plague. One single bad. year, a 
war, an infectious disorder, may cause all these 
evils. What confusion, what destruction, the 
earthquakes occasion, which become more and 
more common! In the very bowels of the earth 
pestilential vapours boil up, and a destructive Are 
spreads death on every side. Often, on a sudden, 
in the middle of the niglit, the earth rumbles and 
quakes, whole cities are overtlirown, and thou- 
sands of pjeople are swallowed np. What a formi- 
dable sight is a volcano ! Nature, which in oilier 
respects is so lovely, hereby becomes teriible. At 
this dreadful scene, I saj^ to myself, How im- 
perfect is everything but the Creator him«<elfl 
Many people make Nature their God, and its.. 
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1>eaati«s make them forget the great B^tng from 
wiwm they proceed. Let us learn the true 8tat« 
of all earthly things, and how much superior tbe- 
l«Fe of God is to all that can attach us here. To 
find delight in the contemplation of his divine 
i^tributes, and to know our sovereign good, is the 
Way to triumph over all the desolatiohs of nature* 
What is more proper also to increase our love and 
gratitude, than to rnuember that he turns even 
these calanMies into biessingsi These appa^rent 
^disorders of naCdre prevent evils infinitely wtJrse, 
which would happen, if destructive matter, stich 
as suhterraneotts fires and vapours, were to remain- 
heaped up and confined inthebowelsof rtie earth* 
Burning heats serve to dry tlie earth, which is 
in other parts overflowed with water. Plague and 
famine deliver the world from a multitude of widk- 
ed people that are a burden to it ; and the ex- 
traordinary mbrtality which sometimes happens 
amongst men, is a very Wise means of prescKving 
the balance/ and of preventing too great-pop<ila> 
tion. Perhaps^ Ood Would not send plagued' on' 
earth so' often, if his justice and righteousness 'did 
not oBlilte him from time to time to punish the 
crimes of the Wicked. When we are mere spcGm 
-tators of the mischiefs that happen, and not im. 
mediately interested in them, ought not our grac 
titnde to that great Being, who has spared us, to 
be attended with sentiments of compassion and 
charity towards our unfortunate fellow-creature T 
Let us never be insensible ' to the niisfortunes of 
otber.0, nor liar with indifference the calamities 
of i>eople the most remote from us ; as if nothing 
was to affect us but what related personally to- us. 
la the immense chain of events in die World, 
there is not a single link to which we do not each 
of us belong more or less neariy. Were the un« 
fortunate people who suffered so many miseries 
greater sinners than we t Why are they fallbn, 
wliile we are preserved ? Is the place We inhabit 
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lesft •allied wiLhcrines ihtoi. tbt-ooaBtrlMwlMfe 
eartbanakof and Toiciuiotw sAak* foeh kairooi 
Xh» fiM«l catasUofkbe of iwUww will be sUUin 
aooilfteir maiHiear terrible to lu. ThUwerkI ift not 
eiemaU After baviog eaceeHi'vely experienced 
eviU of every kiad, the mQiseot of its total die. 
aolutiou will at last arriye. Katere stlU flo«- 
rUhes, bat she vitil^y gro«« old» It is only with 
laboar end iad«stry that we draw from the earth 
what it iNTodaced of itself to oar aaeettorii, tmd 
what they guthened aliaoet wtlfaoot trouble. Let 
it perish thea^ Uiis lead of aor pilgrimatfe* sinee 
it ift deslgfied to perieb* We have no parnmneet 
abode hei«, bat let a» seek that .which is to come 
in the ki4gdoa» of God, 

To destroy and tocreate» snch is and ever will 
be the work of God to the end of time. If he 
never destroyed, wesboald see no new OMations. 
We should have no tr»«ls for reeifnation or pa- 
tience. We shoald not be so sensiblo of the valee 
of religAODf.whioh strengthens and consoles in the 
worst oi oalaB4ti«9, and which raiaes us above all 
the evils of life. -Let us then hold by i\m, and let 
thi« J^e the result ol om* reAeeliojis<i 



OCT. XIX» 

7U CircuUaiam of thA Blood, 

OF aU tha movements in the animal body, there 
is none more iraportam nor morejpiysterioas than 
the oirctflation of the Mood. There is something 
so great in this moii4>D» that it strikes the raind, 
fuui makes as sessihiy feel the limits of haman 
luiAwledge,. while it inspires a» with the pre. 
foaadest. admirAtioa for the supreme wisdotii of 
our divine Creator. The blood circalatee eon. 
tinually in oar body. Let us trace the principle 
of this motion. The heart, which is pUecd near 
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the niiddie of the chest, between the two langs, 
is a musculous intestine, which forms two cavi^ 
ties, separated from each otiier by a partition. 
This machine is i» continual motion; contracting 
and dilating by torn*. From the left ventricle of 
-the heart grows out the inmk of ah artery, called 
the aorta, or the great artery, it soon divides in- 
to several branches, some descending, and others 
ascending. These numberless branches, which 
become smaller and finer, in proportion as they 
are farther removed from the heart, spread, and 
are dispersed over every part of the body. The 
ri||ht ventricle, by contracting, pashes the blood 
into these arteries with so maoh force that it 
reaches to the extremity of Ihfe very smallest and 
farthest branches. This motion is called the pnlse. 
It is the effect of the pulsation of the heart, and 
.is quicker or slower, according as the heart con- 
tracts with more or less quickness. But what be- 
comes 6f the blood when it has reached the far* 
thest branches of the arteries, which are spread 
throughout the whole body? Nature makes the 
wisest use of it. Certain arteries, through which 
the blood flows, absorb the watery parts, others 
the oily, and others still, the saline particles. In 
different parts of the bod}^, where the arteries 
reach, the secretion is formed of the milk, fat, or 
any other humour necessary for certain purposes, 
or which, as useless, ought to be expelled from 
. the body. The remainder of the blood, after being 
thus purged, flows into the extremities of the 
arteries, in such a manner that, with the help of 
a microscope, the little red globules may be seen 
.very distinctly rolling orfe after another. But then 
these little channels enlarge gradually, larger 
vessels form, and then larger still, called veins, 
through which the blood is conveyed back to the 
heart, in the same way as it had been conveyed 
from it, through the arteries. These veins then 
bring back the blood from all parts of the body» 
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above aud below, into the heart, where they 
form a channel, through which the blood again 
discharges itself into the right ventricle; from 
thence it doe» not go at once inlo the left ven. 
tricle, but the contraction of the heart forces it 
into the artery which leads to the lungs, throagh 
a nnnaber of little branches. Here the blood, 
which has circulated through the whole body, 
and is heated by the friction* requires* before it 
begins circulating again, to be cooled by the fresh 
air which breathing conveys to the lungs. By 
means of this cooling, it thickens again, whereas 
it had been extremely dilated by heal during 
the circulation : it is afterwards talftn up by the 
pulmonary veins, which lead it to the left auricle 
of tlie heart. This restores it to the left ventricle* 
which, by contracting, forces it again into the 
aorta ; .and thus it is dispersed throughout the 
whole body. In this manner the blood circulates, 
passing from the heart to the extremities of the 
body through the arteries, and returning back 
to the heart through the veins. . Such is the ad- 
mirable mechanism of the circulation of the 
blood. But the human mind cannot perfectly 
explain this master.piece of Divine Wi^om. — 
For example, is it not wonderful, that the motion 
of the heart should continue without inlerropiion 
for seventy, eighty, or an hundred years, and 
that so delicate a machine should not fall to 
pieces, or wear out t The blood takes its course 
of circulation twenty- four times in an hour, and 
consequently 576 times in twenty-four hours ; and 
as, at each polsation, the heart forces two ounces 
of blood into the aorta, consequently it appears, 
that, in an hour, there pass through the heart 
7,8i)0 ounces, which is €00 pounds of blood. 
Must not Uiat alone strike us with astonishment? 
How many other extraordinary circumstances 
may there be in this circulation which we are 
ignorant oft In a word, " Man, whose sway all 
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tlihigs here below yield to, is a wondeiihl com- 
position. The most admirable mechanism and 
bodily perfection onite in him. Bvery lloib pro- 
claims him' lord of the creation. An inname. 
rable number of Invisible channels, formed and 
measared in a manner inflnitel}' surpassing the 
art and skill of man, convey, disperse, and cause 
to flow recfularly, and without interruption, this 
precious fluid, on which life depends. In this 
universal motion, in this continual flux and re< 
flux, all is regular and well ordered ; every thing 
is in its place, and in the most perfect har^ 
mony ; nothmg is discordant ; nothing is in the 
way; nothing interrupts; nothing precipitates its 
eourse." This admirable circulation, which is 
observed in all animals, takes ptatee also throngh* 
oat all natnre. Ther sun, moon, and stars, run the 
course prescribed them, in a regular determined 
motion. Not only the air is in a perpetual mo- 
tion, but itcirculates round the earth eontiaually, 
and the water also flows without interruption. 
The rivers fall into the sea, and from the vast 
Surface of the ocean rise vapours, which form 
into clouds. These spread again in rains, which 
penetrate into the mountains, fill the springs 
with water ; which Insensibly increase and be> 
come rivers; and then return again to swell the 
ocean. The ever-fruitful eardi annually produces 
plants and com, and never exhausts, because the 
continual circulation of nutritive juices repairs 
her losses, and restores to her what she had given 
to us. 

All these revolutions of nature lead ns back to 
a First Cause, who has so regulated the world, 
that every thing is continually in action. They 
circulate,, act, and move, in an insensible laby- 
rinth of changes, till they return to their former 
place, and return again to the place prescribed 
them. 
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OCT. XX. 
Proportiont qf dfffenM Parts qf the Muman 

GOD has formed the haman body accordiug to 
tJbe wisest plana and has observed the most exact 
proportion io every part of it. ^ To be convinced 
of. this, we need only cajcalate the height and 
breadth of the human body by a certain measure 
agreed upon. The height of our body is generaJly 
divided into ten equal parts, which we call/ocer* 
according to the terms of art; because a man's 
face was the first model for those measures. — ^ 
The first takes in all tbe face, which begins at* 
the root of the hair above the forehead. From 
that point, Jto the top of the head, there is a 
third of a face in height, or, which is the same 
thing, a length equal U> that of the nose. Thus, 
from the crown of the head U> the bottom of the 
chin, there is a face ai>d a third of a face in 
length. Between the bottom of the chin and the 
hollow of the collar- bones, there are twcthirds 
of a face. Thus, the height from the collar-bones 
to the crown of Uie head makes twice the length 
of the face, which is the fifth part of the whole 
length of the body. From the collar-bones to the 
bottom of the breasts is reckoned another face. 
Below the breasts begins the I'ourth face, which 
ends at the navel ; aud ti e fifth makes out the 
Italf of the height of man.— The length of the 
thigh to the knee, is that of two faces: and the 
knee itself is half a face. The leg, from below 
the knee to the, instep, is tbe length of two faces ; 
which in all make up nine and a half; aud from 
the instep to the sole of the foot, being half a 
face, it completes the ten faces into which Abe 
human height is divided. This is meant for the 
generality of men ;. bat in those who are very tall, 
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there is about half a face more between the breasts 
and the middle. It is this degree more of height 
in that part of the body, which constitutes a fine 
stature. When the arms are stretched out in a 
direct horizontal line, the distance between the 
extremities of the longest finger of each hand is 
equal to the height of the body. From the hol- 
low between the collar-bones, to the joint which 
unites the shoulder-bone to the arm, there is th« 
length of a face. When the arm hangs down, it is 
computed at four faces. Two from the shoulder- 
joint to the elbow, and two from the elbow to the 
beginning of the little finger, which makes out five 
faces for each arm; in all ten faces, which is the 
length of the whole bodj*. The hand is the length 
4>f a face ; the thumb is the third of one, or the 
lengtb of a nose, as well as tlie longest toe. The 
length of the bottom of the foot i^ equal to a sixth 
part of the height of the whole bodfy. There is 
a measure also for the thickness of the body and 
limbs. That of tlie finger is generally the thirty- 
sixth part of the length. The thicknessof the little 
finger makes the forty-eighth part. The hand is 
three times as thick as the thumb, and the body 
six times as thick as the hand. The height of the 
human body varies consideribly. The finest sta- 
ture is from five feet four or five inches, to five 
/ feet eight or nine inches. Middle«size is from five 
feet and an inch to five feet four. Low size is 
under five feet. Women are generally two or three 
inches lower than men. Their chest is higher; 
so that the size of the chest is thicker in women, 
and broader in men, proportionably to the length 
of the body. 

Men have more brains than any other animal of 
the same size ; they have even more than the horse 
or ox. A man who weighs an hundred pounds, 
has generally four pounds of brains. Children 
bom at the proper time generally weigh eight 
pounds at most, and five at the least. The greatest 
length is a foot and eleven inches, and the least is 
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a foot and six inches. The boman body, then, 
whether it be taken in the whole, or in its several 
partSy is formed by exact rules. All is in propor- 
tion, and in the most perfect harmony, as well as 
toksize and form, as in respect to the disposition of 
the parts. There are none greater or smaller than 
the connection they have with the other limbs* or 
the general design of the whole machine reqaire. 
Ho form or portion coald be imagined better 
adapted, or more advantageous to the limbs alto- 
gether. It is certain, however, that there may be 
variations and exceptions among them, wbiek do 
not destroy the piincipal design of the body, such 
as monsters, and ill-sltaped persons. But though 
certain disproportions in the size, the form, and 
position of tite parts, may be compatible with the 
chief purpose of them, they still hurt the grace and 
beauty of the outward appearance. How grateful 
then should those persons be who are well made, 
and wliose limbs are all well proportioned 1 



OCT. XXI. 

Navigation, 

TO ^ thinking mind, navigation is an object 
which may give rise to moat important reflections. 
Here our curiosity is excited, and at the same 
1 ime satisfied in several ways, so as to be a source 
of great pleasure. In general, we only consider 
the advantages which result from navigation, but 
we ought to consider also the mechanism and mo- 
tion of ships, by which it is performed. Is it not, 
in the first place, very astonishing, that so cnor- 
mous and heavy a mass as a ship should be made 
to svsim on water ? The weight of a ship is gi-eater 
than faay be imagined, and reqnires but little at> 
tention to comprehend, that its pressure on the 
water must be prodi«;ioas» A man of war, with 
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a thocsanA m«n (ship** erew) most have geiM. 
raUy ifare« months {vrovimon'for that maltitode of 
peofilc, and is a seventy er an* handred gan'ship. 
Now, in sopiMsiiiig each matt to weigh but an 
handaed pounds, end a gun but she stone, though 
tltave a»e some that we%h forty, and supposing 
each man to eat but three pounds weight a-day, 
even this moderate ealoulation amo^mts to a 
weight of Ml;200 pounds. Still the weight of 
the sliip itself jsmot taken in, with its rigging, 
and the <|nantity of materlais neeessary to keep 
up thie ship and to load the guns ; articles which 
at Wast equal the former in weight. Tet this enor- 
mous macs of 600,000- pounds weight is moved by 
a v«ry gentle wind. Is not this tnconeeivablef and 
dees it not seem contrary to the laws of nature f 
Bot it is so natural, that it would be a miracle 
were it otherwise. It is not the wind that moves 
t1us<load. The ship swims, with all its weight, 
upon the water. But how rach a heavy body can 
float, bow the water, the parts of which do not 
hold to one another, can have force and consis- 
teacy enough to support such a mass, is the ques- 
tion. This is an effect of equilibrium. The ship 
sinks, till the volume of water which it removes is 
equal to iu own bulk. Suppose the ship ICO feet 
long, and fifteen broad, and that it sinks-two i^t 
deep, that is 3000 feet of water (or so much car- 
go), as one takes place of the other. Thus, the 
river ie namere loaded by the ship ISian it was by 
the waiter it removes. HuArigation was formerly 
much more dangerous and difficult than it is at 
pfesent. They did not dare to venture far upon 
the open sea, but coasted along from shore to 
shore. But since the invention of the compass, 
they cross the seas more securely. Before this 
valuable disoovery, it was a sort of wonder to 
make little sea voyages* In the time of Homer, 
it required great preparations, and much delibc. 
rattou, before the berees resoWed to cross the 
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Egean sea. The expedition of Jason and the 
Argonauts, that is to say, the passage over the 
Fropontis and Pont £ttxine» was considered as a 
-wonderful exploit: And what was all that in 
comparisoh of our navigations Y It is the dis- 
covery of the compass which has enabled us to 
malce long voyages. The needle taming coii- 
slantly to the north, informs the navigator in what 
region he is, and to what region he sails. lu the 
darkest nights, in the most cloudy days, in the 
midst of the ocean, this in&trument serves as a 
guide, and leads him frona one end of the world 
to another. 

Though many may not have reflected on the 
Advantages of navigation, it is to that we owe, 
-directly or indirectly, great part of what is ne- 
ce<isary for our subsistence. Spices and medica- 
ments wiiich come from distant countries, we 
could not have, withont an enormous expense 
and difficulty, if they were not brought in ships 
to our ports. We should be much distressed If 
we were obliged to bring every thing we want 
by land. The following calculation will prove 
it. A ship's burden is reckoned by tons. There 
are many which carry six hundred tons. A 
ton weighs SUOO pounds. Thus, a ship, with a 
burden of 600 tons, carries 1,900,000 pounds 
weight. Now, allowing 1000 pounds to each 
horse ; it would require 318 carriages for four 
horses, at least as many men, and 1248 horses to 
bring over that weight. But then, how could 
treasures from other parts of the world be ob- 
tained ? How much would even the common ne.^ 
cessaries of life costt 
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OCT. XXII. 

Beatls of Burden. 

THESE sorts of animals do ns so inuclt service, 
and are so u^tt'ul lo us, that it woald be uugraie- 
f'ai not to examine tliem nearly. We generally 
content ourselves with £ubdujug them for our 
food, or to supply our want of strength ; while 
lee tlirough indolence or ignorance, neglect to 
consider them as connected with the whole crea- 
tion, or to reAect on the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator, which appear so evidently iii tin: 
.production of these useful creatures. Of all do- 
mestic ajiiuials, it is tiie horse which does us most 
serx'ice, and does .it the most willingly. He let« 
Itimself be employed to cultivate our ground; he 
brings us all our wants; he submits tamely to 
every sort of labour, for a frugal and modenU£ 
subsistence. He shares with us the pleasures of 
haiiting, and the dangers of war. It is a crealure 
'Which gives up its being to exist only by another's 
will : he even kuows how to prevent it; and« by 
the quickness and precision of its motions, ex- 
presses it, and executes it. Giving himself up 
entirely to kis master, refuses him nothing ; 
makes use of all his strength, exhausts himself, 
and even dies in trying to do more. Katnre has 
given the horse a propensity to love and fear 
mankind ; and made ii very sensible to the ca* 
•resses which render its servitude pleasing. The 
horse is the best proportioned and finest shaped of 
all the animals. Every part of him is elegant 
and regular. The exact proportions of his head 
give him a light and lively look, which is still 
heightened by the beauty of his chest, ilis car- 
riage 19 noble, his step majesUc, and every limb 
seems to mark animation, strength, coaragei and 
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pride.— The ox has not the plea^iog elegance of 
the horse; its monstroas head, its legs too thia 
and too short for the size of the body, the small, 
ness of its ears, its stnpid look, and heavy walk» 
are deformities ; bat it compensates for these by 
the important services it does to mankind. It i& 
strong enoogh to carry heavy loads, and is con- 
tent with poor food. Its blood, its hide« flesh, 
fat nud horns, may be applied to several a«es ; 
and its dang is excellent manure for the ground. 
A very remarkable circnmslance in this animal 
is the constroction of its organs of digestion. It 
has fonr stomachs, the ftrst of which can contain 
forty or fifty pounds of food. The third stomacli 
has eighty-eight folds or ridges, which serve to 
digest, while sheep or goats have bat thirty six. 
•—The ase, however void of beauty in its appear- 
ance, and however desfused it may be, has not- 
withstanding, many excellent qiMliitieSyand is very 
iisefttl to us. It is not fiery and impetoous like 
the horse ; i>at quiet, simple, Und always tlic 
earoe. It has no pride. It goes smoothly on. 
It carries its load without noise or niurmnr. ft 
is temperate* both as to the quantity and quality 
of Its f«M>d^ It is contented with thistles, and the 
hardest and worst herbs. It is patient, vigorous* 
and indefatigable; and isof conttoual and eascn- 
Xittl we to its master. 

How is it possible that we ean daily make use 
of these animals, without reflecting on the Crea- 
tor who formed and gave them the means of 
b«ing so useful to us ! It is a circnmstancc worthy 
ttie attention of a reflecting mind, that the ouin- 
ber of beasts of harden is inflnitely greater than' 
that of wild beasts. If the latter multiplied as 
fast as the former, the world would soon be a de> 
«ert. Can we reflect without gratitude on the 
goodness of Ood wlto has given us the command 
of those animals ; the strength or skill to subdM 
them ; the right to make use of them ; to change 
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M we please their natare ; to force them to obe* 
dieuce ; and to employ them as we choose. This 
power is a gifl from Oud, by which man may 
every instant perceive the excellence of his 
being. If God had not impressed animals with 
.» natural fear of mankind, it would be impossible 
to subdue them by force. Since, therefore, it is 
to God alone we owe oar power over them, we 
fthould be unpardonable to abuse it by treating' 
those creatures ill. 



OCT. XXIII. 

The Winter Sowing Time. 

GREAT part of the food destined for as, and 
for many animals, is at thiis time deposited in the 
ground. The farmer has sowed his winter pom, 
and begins to enjoy rest from his labours^ He 
will soon have the satisfaction to see his fields 
gradually covering with a beautiful verdure, and 
giving the promise of a plentiful harvest. Na- 
ture at first, indeed, works in secret, while the 
seed is opening ; but its operations may be dis- 
covered, by taking some of the grains out of the 
groand when they are b^inning to shoot. Two 
days after the grain is put into the earth> it is 
swelled hy the juices, and begins to shoot. The 
shoot is always at one of the ends of the grain ; 
and that part of it which is next the outside of the 
grain is the little root of the future plant. The 
part turned inwards is the stalk and head of the 

' plant. The corn, when sowed, generally begins 
in twenty-four hours to pierce through the coat, 
and unfold itself. The root and stalk become 

• visible. The root is tir^t wrapped up into a bag» 
which it bursts open. Some days after, other 
roots shoot out of their sides. The fifLb or sixth 
4ay, a green stalk springs up above the groaa^ 
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It remains some time in that state, till the fine 
fieason comes, when tiie ear of com breaks out of 
the coats in which it had been inclosed and pro- 
tected from cold and nncertain weather. 

All this naturally leads us to reflect on the 
natore of haman life. Our present existence is 
hut the seed from whence everlasting life is to 
spring. We are here in the sowing season, and 
-we see but little as yet sprung foriti. We cannot 
here behold the fitiit in maturily, or the corn in 
perfection. The harvest will not be reaped on 
earth. We live in hope. The fanner has sowed 
his field. He leaves his grain to corruption, to 
the rain, the storms, and the heat of the sun ; 
and he sees not what will be the result. This is 
precisely our situation in regard to spiritual seed. 
Let u* not be vain of what we sow, neither let us 
be discouraged, if we do not reap the fruits of it. 
Let us not be weary of ** sowing to the Spirit ;•? 
and perhaps our good works, however trifling in 
themselves, may have happy consequences here- 
after. Now, that onr ground is sowed, let us wait 
patiently, and without anxiety, till we reap the 
fruits of onr labour ; and, like the pious farmer, let 
us prav to God to shed his blessings on our fields I 

OCT. XXIV. 

The particular Providence of God. 

IT would be a great misfortune for the world if 
there was any foundation for the opinion of un- 
believers, tliat God's providence is only over the 
world in general, for the preservation of the whole 
species, but not over individuals. Would such a 
being as the freethinkers Suppose him deserve the 
name of a God, if he could not, or would not, in- 
terest himself in the parts of which the whole is 
compoiedt For our comfort, we are taught, both 
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by reasou and religion, to believe in a God whose 
providence extends to every individual creature. 
X^t it not be said, that it is beneath God to attend 
to individuals. The whole universe, like the 
vilest dust, is nothing in comparison of the Su* 
preme Being. What then can we call little or 
contemptible ? Is there not less difference betweea 
one single man and whole nations, than there is 
between them and those immense globes which 
appear so little in the eyes of the common people t 
The least reflection may convince us, that, in the 
sight of God, to whom a thousand years are as a 
day, and the whole universe like a drop of water 
in the sea, there is nothing either great or small in 
itself, or any event, however inconsiderable, that is 
unworthy his attention. If we take the poorest 
plant, or the least insect that can be dissected, we 
^hall discover in the minutest parts of them the 
same wisdom which shines in the construction of 
the whole.— The smallest fibre contributes as much 
to the perfection of the whole plant, as the animal 
or plant itself contributes to the perfection of the 
whole species, or the species to the perfection of 
the universe. But if God has vouchsafed to form 
these creatures which appear so despicable, why 
should it be beneath him to preserve themt And 
how could the whole be perfect, if Uie parts were 
not so ; or how could a whole species be preserved, 
if the individuals were not regarded? Reasoa 
alone may teach us this, bat revelation conlirms it. 
We learn from thence that the hairs of our head 
are numbered. Even our hairs, of which we lose 
millions in the course of our lives, without miaa* 
ing them, every one of them is numbered. From 
thence our Saviour draws this conclusion, that with 
much more reason God interests himself in us, and 
vouchsafes to honour u» witli his notice. lAtt us 
then adore his providence with the most lively 
gratitude and faith. 
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OCT. XXV. 

The Meaaurt and Division qf Time. 

TIMB is measared and divided according to the 
motions uf tlie celestial bodies, and particularly by 
those of the sun and moon. These two globes hav« 
the most infloence on the state of mai^ind. The 
coarse of the moon only serves to measure the time 
•n our eaith ; Uiat of the sun certainly regulates 
the time in all the planets whicli move round it.. 
Pay is the space of time in which the sun makea 
a revolution round the earth ; or, to speak more 
justly, it is the time our earth takes in turning 
sound its owu axis» The part of this time during 
which the sun is above the horizon, we call arti' 
ficiai day. This is when the light is detcimined 
by^ san-aet and sun^rise. The time of dui knes.s, ok 
wbeathe sua is below the hori;£Oa, w« call night* 
The day and nigltt together make the solar day. 
We divide it into S4 parts, called hours. Each 
bonr is divided into 6o equal parts, called mi- 
nutes; each minute into 60 seconds; and each 
second into 6o thirds. This division of the day 
iato liours, minutes, &c. is marked by the motion 
of the shadow on a sun-dial, or by the hand of a 
clock. A good sun^al constantly marks the iu)ur 
truly, but clocks or watches require to be often 
regulated. Most Europeans, in common life, be» 
giu their hours of the day at noon, from whence 
they reckon tA^elve to midnight, and twelve more 
to noon again. The Italians begin the day at sun> 
•et, and reckon twenty-four houra from thence to 
the following evening. The Turks begia their 
day at a quarter of an hour after sun set ; they 
reckon from thence twelve hours, and, when tliose 
are passed, they reckon twelve more to the follow- 
ing evening. The Jews begin the day at sun-set^ 
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from thence they reckon twelve equal hours to 
sun-rise, and as many to snn-^t ; consequently, 
their hoars of day are longer or shorter than 
those of night, in proportion to the length of 
the day and night. A week is the space of seven 
days. A solar month is the time the sun takes 
in traversing a sign of the zodiac: but those 
months do not begin or end exactly as that body 
enters a new sign. The lunar month is the 
ftpace of time between two new moons, that is 
to say, twenty -nine days, twelve hours, and forty- 
four minutes. The solar year takes in twelve 
solar months, which is the time the sun takes 
In traversing the twelve signs of the zodiac ; and 
there are generally reckoned in that time, three 
hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, and forty 
minutes. These are now the years in most pans 
of Europe. The lunar year takes in twelve lunar 
monihs, or twelve courses of the moon round the 
earth. It is composed of three hundred and fift}*« 
four days, eight hours, and forty-eight minutes. 
The Jews and Turks make use of this reckoning; 
but in order to make it answer to the solar year» 
they often add a whole month to it. Our commoa 
year begins ten or twelve days after the sun has 
entered Capricorn. 

This medsure or division of time, however nn* 
important it may appear in itself, may become of 
much consequence, by the moral application of 
it to the life of man. The hours, days, weeks, 
months, and years, of which our earthly life is 
composed, were given us in order that we should 
fulfil the design of our existence, by making a 
good use of our faculties. But how do we em* 
ploy this precious time ! Minutes appear to as 
too trifling to attend to. It is certain, however* 
that he who does not reckon niiinites will lavisb 
hours also. But are we even mindful cf more 
considerable spaces of time? Alas I if, out of all 
the days alioted to ns^ we were to dedact those 
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which are almost lost to us, in respect to our im* 
mortal souls, what would there be leftt Froni 
this calculation may we not reckon, that a man 
of seventy has lost more than fifty years, and thaj^ 
one of Gfty could scarce reckon seven which hf 
has employed for his eternal happiness. 

Merciful God ! what a melancholy mertifyinf 
thought is this ! How man \ millions of days and 
boors, granted us by thy fatherly goodness to 
make use of for our eternal welfare, have been 
shamefully consumed in idleness and vice, in giv- 
ing way to criminal passions, and in doing injuries 
to our felFow-creatures I With what inconceivap 
ble rapidity does lime pass away ! An hour is 
irrecoverably lost ere we perceive it ; and an hour 
is a great deal to a man who can easily reckon 
the hours of his life. ** Teach us, O Lord, so to 
number our days, that we may apply our heart* 
unto wisdom." 



OCT. XXVI, 

The End of Summer, 

THE sun is now taking leave of the world. 
Every thing is changed with ns. The earth* 
which was lately so beautiful and fruitful, is now- 
becoming gradually barren and poor. We na 
longer behold that fine enamel of the trees in 
blossom, the charms of spring, the magnificence 
of summer, those different tints and shades of ver- 
dure it) the woods and meads, the purple grapes, 
nor the golden harvests which crowned oar fields. 
The trees have lost their clothing ; the pines, the 
elms, and oaks, bend with the force o£ the north* 
em blasts. The rays of the sun are too feeble 
now to warm the atmosphere or earth. The 
fields, which have bestowed so much upon ns, ure 
fit last cshaasted. and promise no more this ye«f« 
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Tliese melancholy changes most necessarily dimi- 
faidi our pleasares. When the earth has lost its 
VeaatKiil verdure, its lively colours, its brilliancy, 
«nd in a manner all its glory, when the fields 
present. nothing bat a damp soil and gloomy co> 
lours, we lose the pleasares attending tfie sense 
of A^t. When the earth is stripped of its com, 
fts grass, and its leaves, nothing is to be seen 
lAtt a rough and rugged surface, ft has no Jcmger 
that beautiful appearance which the whole to- 
gether, of com, greens, and herbs, produces over 
a vast country. The birds no longer sing ; nothing 
now recals to the mind of man that universal joy 
which reigned throughout all animated nature. 
Peprived of the pleasure which the melodipas 
■ongs of the birds afforded, be knows notbing now 
but the murmaring streams and whistling winds, 
eonstantly the same dnll sounds, which can only 
create disagreeable sensations. The fields have lost 
their perfume ; and nothing is breathed but a sort 
of damp smell, which is never pleasing. A cold 
damp air is disagreeable to the feeling. But in 
the midst of these melancholy prospects, let us 
still obsei-ve that Nature faithfolly fulfils the eter- 
nal law prescribed to her, of being useful at all 
times and seasons of tlie year. Winter draws 

' nigh ; the flowers are going ; and even when the 
son ^ines, the earth no longer appears with its 
usual beauty. Tet the country, stripped and de- 
sert as it is, still presents to a feeling mind the 

' fanage of happiness. We may recollect, with gra- 

' tltude to Heaven, that the fields which are now 
barren, were onee covered with com, and plentiful 

-harvest. It Is true that the orchards and gardens 
•re now strippdd ; but the remembrance of what 
they bestowed upon as may make us c<mtent to 
hear the northern blasts* which at present we feel 
to sharp. The leaves acre fallen from the frnit* 
trec«$ the grass of the foM is withered; dark 
dnutettlllM afcy, wnd lall in heavy rains. The 
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unthinking man complains at thiis, but the wise 
man beholds the earth moistened with rain, aud 
beholds it with a aweet satisfaction. The dried 
leaves and the faded grass are prepared by 'the 
automnai raius to form manure to enrich the 
ground. Tliis reflection, with the pleasing expec- 
tation of spring, must naturally excite our gra- 
titude for the tender merciea of our Creator. 
Though the earth has lost its beauty and exterior 
charms, and is exposed to tlie murmurs of those 
it lias nourislied and cheered, it has already be- 
gan again to labour secretly within its bosom for 
tiieir future welfare; But why is not the moral 
world equally faithful to fulfil its destination at 
tlie natural world? The acorn always produced 
an oak, and the vine produces grapes ; why then 
■do not the children of a great man always re- 
semble him! The man of learning and the artis|t» 
•o useful to soc'ety, why are their descendants so 
often stupid and ignorant? Why do virtnous 
iwrents pi-uduce wicked and bad children? In re- 
flecting on this difference, we may find several na> 
tural causes for it ; and we may see tliat it mast 
happen in tiie moral, as it does sometimes in tii« 
trataral world. The best vine, for want of a good 
temperature, produces sour bad grapes, aud pa<- 
rents, resprclable for their viitues, have children 
that deffenenite from them. In Ccirr>ing my re» 
flections farther, I look back upon myself, and 
say : are not my best days also clouded ; and has 
not the splendour which surrounded me disappear- 
ed, like the leaves of trees? Perhaps our lot in 
this world has its seasons. If it be so, I will, in 
the dull winter of my life, have recourse to the 
provisions laid np in the days of my prosperity, 
and endeavour to make a good use of the fruits 
of my education and experience. Happy, if, at 
the close of iile, 1 carry .with me to the grave 
the merit of having been useful to society-. 
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OCT. XXVII. 

Magnificence qf God in the Works qf the Creation* 

** GOD has shewn himself in the creation as a 
Being infinitely wise.'* There is no creature* 
however insignificant it may appear, that has not 
its use; and all of them are fDmied in the man- 
ner best adapted to the purpose of their existence* 
This we know with certainty of t'liose we are ae^ 
qoainted with, and we may conclude the same of 
the rest by analogy. From the sno, down to the 
lowest worm, or smallest plant, we shall every 
where find, that, for the purpose designed by the 
Creator, no creature could be formed otherwise 
than it U^ The most minute parts of each crea* 
tore are evidently adapted to its use, and serve 
for the functions prescribed them ; and the whole 
creature would be defective, and would bat im.. 
perfectly answer the purpose of its existence* if 
any one of its parts were hurt or taken away. 
How wonderful is the whole that results from the 
Connection between all creatures in general I Each 
is in its place, each has its proper office ; and none 
of these could fail, without causing an imperfec- 
tion, more or less, in ^he whole. When, there* 
fore, we represent to ourselves the Being who* 
formed this innumerable mnllitude of creatures* 
ftnimate and inanimate; who has not only de> 
sighed each of them for certain purposes, bat lias 
disposed and arranged every part of them in the 
manner best adapted to those purposes, so that 
there is nothing superfluoas or wanting ; who has. 
from the connection between each indivtdaal* 
formed an admirable whole, in which there reigsis 
the most perfect harmony ; must we not be struck 
with astonishment* and cry out with respectful ad» 
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miration » " O the d^pth of the wisdom and good* 
tiess of God 1" 

" In the creation God has shewn himself a Be- 
ing infinitely ffood." What maltitodes of anima- 
ted creatures has his beneficent hand produced ! 
From the beginning of the world, mankind have 
been endeavouring to find out all the living beings 
on earthy and yet there are daily discovered new 
species of them hitherto unknown. Is not life in- 
valuable to everything that breathes? Is it not a 
biessing to the poorest worm f What pleasure God 
has in doing good, appears by the number of crea^ 
tures on whom he has bestowed the biessing of 
existence. But of what use would their existence 
be, if they were to be immediately deprived of it t 
The Creator has therefore ordained, that each 
sltoold live as long as was necessary for its desti- 
nation. He has appointed to each creature the 
place itishould inhabit, and each of them finds at 
its birth all it requires for the preservation of its 
existence. Many animals are born with instinct 
and indnstry sufficient to seek their own food; 
others, like mankind, are at first taken care of 
aud tanght by their parents. . How inexhaustibly 
fruitful has God made the earth, for the benefit 
of mankind 1 How (long already has it afi^ordcd 
support for millions of men and animals! And 
were the world to subsist ever so long, there is 
no doubt it would continue to do so for alt the 
/(jrtnre generations. How many enjoyments and 
pleasing sensatrons does not the Creator grant, 
with life, to all animated beings, and particularly 
to mankind! With what magnilicence has he not 
adorned and embellished the world which man 
was to inhabitl What sweets does not social life 
4iffoid hini I What tender ties, what warm affec- 
Jtions, what delightful sentiments, has he created 
for the heart to enjoy ! Let us never be ungrate- 
ful to sm;h a bountiful Creator ; and since we 
Are endowed with reasbni and are capable of 
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fcnowing and loviag Ood, let iu ftCkiMiwteclge* 
that " the earth is fall of the mercies of tb« 
Lord." 

** In the creation, God has shewn himself as a 
Being of inAnite power.*' This aoKmited power, 
which isrisiUe in all creatures, is particularly so 
in the two extremes, in the greatett and in the 
Most minute works of the nniversc. What but an 
almighty hand coald form tlie firmament, that 
immense extent, that prodigioas space, which con* 
tains such a nomber of celestial bodies t Who bat 
He coald preserre this iaraiense fabric, fix it on* 
shaken, and yet keep up so many different, thougti 
regular movemenu in itf What other could raise 
the san to such a height, appoint its situation so 
as not to deviate from it, and maintain it unsap- 
porled in that vast expanse! Coald any but au 
almighty power give motiou to the earth, tUo 
moon and stars, so as to run invaiiably the coorse 
prescribed them, to finish and begin again their 
revodations at certain appointed periods f If we 
consider the Divine Omnipotence in the nnallest 
objects, we shall find it there as incomprehensible 
as in the largest. We need only cast our eyes on 
the dast ander our feet : this dust is inhabited 
by an innumerable multitude of animals, so 8tnall» 
that several millions of them joined together 
%vould not be equal to a grain of sand. Yet each 
of these animals has its exterior and interior 
parts ; each has its sense and feeling, each has its 
instinct, loves life, and endeavours to preserve 
it. Behold the grass of the field, the haii-s of yonr 
head, the blossoms of the trees, and stody their 
construction, their origin, and o^e ; we shall every 
wliere discover wonders every where acknow. 
ledge the infinite power of Him who forms celes- 
tial globes with as much ease as he creates a 
worm, or causes a flower to grow. 

Lordr how great and numerous are thy works! 
They are full of wisdom, and the earth is filled 
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with thy blcmiogsi— 'May these reflections excite 
in us love, respect, and confidence, towards the 
wisest, best, and uu>st mighty of Beings ! 



OCT. XXVIII. 

Lama of Inertion, 

IlSfRRTION is nothing bat a force of resistance, 
by which all bodies are disposed to remain ia 
the Rtate tliey are in. When a body is at rest, it . 
resists the inotioD given toil; but when once pat 
in motion, it persists in it froin the same causes^ 
and resists the bodies which would slop its mo- 
tion, with as much force as it at first resisted the 
moving powers. Kolhing cait be wiser than tiiiff 
law which the Creator has established. By this 
means, the bodies uxive with perfect regularily, 
and the Jaws of motion and percu^^sion can be 
exactly determhied by it. If the celestial globes 
bad not a force of resistaace, they could not move 
with such order and regularity, but would con- 
stantly require a new motive to keep thera in mp- 
tion. It is an evident proof that the unirerse was 
forfued and planned by Infinite Wisdom. Suppress 
bat a little part of the immense fabric, and the 
whole woald be out of order. Of what use to 03 
would be the construction of plants and animals, 
or the admirable arrangement of the celestial 
globes, if those bodies were m>t susceptible of 
motion? How simple does this law appear, and 
yet what wonderful effects result from it ! Such 
are all the works of the Creator. The principles 
are of the utmost simplicity, but Uie whole edifice 
is so much the more admirable. The universe 
is tike a magnificent palace; the thick and rough 
walls on which the buiiding rests, appear to have 
nettiier elegwnoe nor beauty, and yet they arc so 
iudispenaably necesaary, that* without them, tUp 
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least motion of the air would throw down the 
whole edifice. Even these foandatiou -walls are 
not totally void uf beaaty. One should be an ar- 
chitect himself, or be well acquainted with the 
roles of arti to be able to conceive the pleasure 
which the symmetry and construction of foanda* 
lions may afford. None but an artist can Icnow 
why these foundations are of the depth, widtii, 
and length, which the architect gave them. He 
«ees they would not be right if they were other. 
wise; and by knowing how perfect the work is, 
he enjfiys the satisfaction of being able to judge 
«f it. This is exactly the case in contemplating the 
works of God. Every spectator is not capable of 
discovering the fundamental laws on which most 
of the phenomena depend, or of comprehend inif 
the wisdom of them. This knowledge is reserved 
for the true philosopher, and it affords him inex- 
pressible pVeasare. It seems as if there was also 
in the mind a certain inertion as well as in matter. 
Bodies which move continually the same way, and 
towards the same point, have a certain tendency 
to it. Thehnmaa.mind hasthe same propensity to 
acts which are often repeated in the same man- 
ner. We might make an excellent use of thin 
natural resisting power uf the soul, by makifj^g it 
serve to strengthen us in virtue. Nothing is ne« 
ceHsary for this purpose, bat to repeat frequently 
the same acts, till we become as mnch accustomed 
to good and virtuous actions, as we now are to bad 
ones. It is of so much the more importance, as 
without virtue we can never enjoy true or solid 
tranquillity. But from whence proceed the errors 
into which we so often fall in this respect! Why 
do we continually pursue imaginary blessings 
which lead us to destruction ? Our hearts, seduced 
by the pride which is natural to as, and dasaled 
by the deceitful appearance of sensual thing<t, 
make us enter the path of virtue with a sort of 
repugnance. But let not be discoaraged by the 
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▼iotence we are oblig^ed to do our inclinations 
and passionn. The wicked themselves are often 
obliged to restrain theirs, in order to gain some 
temporal advantage, or to avoid some misfortunie. 
And this constraint, in not yielding to their sen- 
sual desires, must be very painful to bad men. 
On the contrary, how sweet the satisfaction we 
tee\, when our souls resume the command they 
ought always to have over the senses! A fre- 
quent exercise of this command would lead us at 
last to that happy state wherein the soul is in a 
manner raised above the tumult of passions, and 
beholds with pity the swarm of despicable slavet 
(o vice. 



OCT. XXIX. 

The Wants of Man, 

' THERE is not a creature on earth tliat has so 
many wants as man. We come into the world 
naked, ignorant, and destilate. Nature has not en- 
dowed us with that industry, and ihose instincts, 
which the beasts have at their birih. Reason has 
"been bestowed on us, that we should acquire the 
necessary knowledge and talents. In this respect 
other animals may appear enviable. Are they not 
in reality happy, to have no occasion for the dress- 
the defence, and conveniences, which we cannot 
dispense with ; and not be obliged to invent, or 
put in use such a multitude of arts and trades, 
as these several necessaries require t They bring 
with them, at their birth, clothes, arras, and all 
they want, or they have those natural instincts, 
which, by following blindly, procure it for them. 
If they require habitations, they know how to 
dig or build tliera; if they want beds, covering, 
or change of clothes, they know how to spin and 
weave thenii and get rid of their old ones ; if they 
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bave e»en|ie8, they are provided with arms to 
ciefead themselves; if they are sick, or wouuded, 
they know where to find proper remedies. And 
we, who are so superior to other animals, have 
more wants, audfewermeans of supplying theiii» 
than they have. It maj^ be asked, why the Creator 
has, in these respeclSj given the brute creation the 
advantage over mankind? And this curiosity is 
very excusable, if it is not attended with coiu- 
plaints. By subjecting man to more wants, Oud dCf^ 
signed to exercise thai reason with which we were 
endowed, to reuder us happy, and which suppJie» 
411 tile resources of other animals. By not having 
their instinct to assist our hiany bodily wants, we 
are obliged to make ose of our reason, in order 
to acquire a knowledge of the world, and of our* 
selves. It is necessary to be active, vigilant, and 
laborious, to preserve ns from poverty, pain, and 
vexation, and in order to make our lives pleasant 
and happy. Reason is, at the same time, the only 
means to subdae our strong passions, and to pre- 
vent us from running into excesses of pleasure^ 
which might be fatal to as. A few examples 
may convince us of this. If we could obtain^ 
wiihont any trouble, all our food, &c. we should 
certainly become indolent and idle, and we should 
pass our lives in shameful sloth. The noblest fa. 
cnlties of man would weaken and grow dull. Tlie 
bonds of society would be broken, because we 
should no longer depend on one anotlicr. Even 
children would be able to do without the assist, 
ance of their parents, and still less would, they 
want it from others. All human kind would fall 
again into a state of barbarity. Wild and savage, 
«very one would live, like the brutes, for iheuu 
selves only. There would be no* subordination, 
no mutual obligations or good offices. It is then, 
to our wants that we owe the opening of our fa. 
colties, and the prerogatives of humanity. They 
awakea the mindi create activity and iudosiry. 
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and make our live» more easy and pleasant than 
tiiose of otLer animals. Onr wants have made u» 
sociable, rational » and regular in oar manners; 
they have given rise to a mitUitnde of aseful arta 
and sciences. In general* an active and labor ioua 
life is beneficial and necessary to man. If hia 
faculties and powers are not exercised, he be- 
comes a load to himfelf, he falls gradually into « 
stupid ignorance, into gross excesses, and all the 
vices resnlliiig from them. Labour, on the con- 
trary, sets ali the machine into a pleasing motion^ 
and gives so much the wore satisfaction and en- 
joyment, as it re<|nires the lU'jre industry, reflec- 
tion, understand iag, and knowledge. If, after 
having been fed with onr mother's milk, we re- 
quired no assistance or instruction, we should 
only live for ourselves, we shonid centre all in 
self; learning no language, we should make no 
use of our reiison ; stupid and profoundly igno- 
rant, we should neither be acquainted with the 
arts nor sciences, nor the noblest pleasures of the 
soul : whereas, now, the wants of children, the 
destitute state in which they come into the 
world, oblige the parents, through pity and ten- 
derness, to lake care of them ; whilst the chil- 
dren, on their parts, are attached to their pa- 
rents, by a sense of their own helpless state and 
danger, and submit to be guided and formed by 
their Instruction and example, how to make a 
proper use of their reason, and to respect mo« 
rality. Thus they may become worthy men, good 
citizens, and lead a virtuous and happy life. With 
such advantages, we may easily give up those 
which the animals appear to have over us. We 
require neither furs nor feathers to clothe us, no 
teeth, or claws> to defend us, neither more cun. 
filing or hatural instinct to procure us necessaries. 
Such gifts of nature would only degrade or reduce 
OS to a mere animal state of perfection. Our 
senses, our reason^ aod our hands> are sufficient 
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to procure os clothes, arms* food, and all we re- 
qaire for safety, support, or pleasure, uid enable 
Qsto enjoy ail the treasures which nature bestows. 
We find, then, that these wants, of which so many 
complain, are the true foundations of our happi- 
ness, and the best mearib which Divine Wisdom 
and Goodness could make use of, in order to direct 
the facultiesof man to the greatest advantage. If 
we were wise enough to employ them according' 
to these views, we should spare ourselves much 
misery. There would scarce be one in an hundred, 
amongst the unhappy, who could attribute his 
distresses to fortune : *and we should confess that 
there is much more good than evil in tiie world ; 
that our e^il8 are softened by a thousand advan. 
lages; and that it is in our power, not only to 
lead a tolerable, but even a happy life. 



OCT. XXX. 

Of Presentiment, 

THE faculty of the sool, in foreseeing future 
events, appears in such extraordinary ways, that 
we cannot but be struck with it. The sensations 
and rep i-esentations which produce a presentiment 
are sometimes so obscure and wrapped tip in the 
mind, that we are not conscious of them. The 
mind, however, draws very exact consequences 
from them, and the image of the future presents 
itself clearly enough to convince the mind of it. 
It then forms conjectures and presages, witliout 
knowing what led it to do so, and in its astonish- 
ment takes them for inspirations. This is what we 
call presentiment, when, without being able to 
account for our foreseeing some futuie /event, we 
have an idea more or less clear of it. But it must 
here be observed, that presentiments are, by their 
nature, much fainter representations thaa sensa- 
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tions, therefore they cannot be distingnished well 
when the senses and a warm imagination put the 
mind into a violent agitation. But as soon as th« 
soal is calm, the presentiments are more distinct ; 
and this is the reason that they happen generally 
Sa the silence of night, in sleep, or in dreams. 
Man is then sometimes raised above himself ; the 
veil is drawn between him and futurity ; and he 
ftpeaks of future events, while he is scarce able to 
«ee what passes before his eyes. 

A number of facts prove beyond a doubt, that 
the soul has sometimes this faculty of foreseeing 
the future. One must be little versed in the know, 
ledge of nature, to deny a thing only because it 
appears extraordinary , and that we cannot explain 
it. This secret emotion, which sometimes warns 
ns of what is to happen, reaUy exists in the bot> 
torn of our souls^; and history is full of so many 
examples of tliis nature, that, it is impossible to 
d*ny them all. There are few people who have 
not experienced some of them. The soul is a ny 
presentative power of the universe, in respect to 
the place it occupies in it. It has the faculty of 
representing the past as well as the present ; why 
may it not, in the sune manner, represent the fu> 
tore, and even "future contingencies! It may use 
the same means for this purpose, as it did in re- 
Spect to the past. Provided it has been informed 
of past events, it can perceive them as if present ; 
and why should we consider it as impossible that 
it should beinformcfl also of future events? There 
are in the universe millions of spirits superior to 
man, which might reveal to him some pait of fu- 
turity ; or there may be in the human mind some 
power, hitherto unknown, which may enable it tQ 
foresee remote events. 

But however obscure and inexplicable the caus^es . 
of presentiments may be, it is enough for us 
to know that tliey may contribute directly or in- 
directly to our happiness* Sometimes they warn 
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us of danger, sometimes they foretel-some pleasing 
and happy event. In either case, these warnings 
may be nseful to ue. We are only to take care 
ttiatthis faculty of the ftoul, instead of being a 
tormetit to us, may serve to confirm and increase 
onr tranquillity. We mast particularly guard 
agaiu9t superstition. We must not too much tru^ 
to presentiments, so as to depend rashly upon 
them, or allow them to make as neglect our dnties, 
or forget that it is in God alone we ought to put 
our whole trust and confidence. 



OCf. XXXI. 

Tkc Heavens declare the Gi^ry of God* 

I F we wander in the paths of error and vice, it 
is certainly not for want of warning or insime^ 
tion ; for whosoever is «o disposed may find con. 
tinual opportunities for both. There is scarce 
any thing in the universe that is not calcalated 
to inform or correct as. Every thing combines to 
give us an high idea of tfa^Ood we adore. Every 
thing tells us tiie respect and ofoedieiAce we owe 
him. All his creatures declare kiis power, hi« 
-wisdom, and glory, ia a Language very intelligible 
to those who attend to it. The heavens in parti- 
cular, and all the heavenly host, the sun, that 
great principle of fecundity and life, with elo* 
quence proclaim, and loudly celebrate, theirdi vine 
Creator. These are objects troly worthy the ob- 
servation of a rational being ; and yet they seldom 
occupy our thoughts. Man, in a state of nature, 
could have soother guide in the searching for his 
God, but what he drew from beholding the works 
of natare, and particularly the siractnre of the 
heavens ; yet from these alone all nations focmed 
this natural consequence, that there was a God. 
** Wlien we beh^ the heavens (8ay« Cicero), 
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when we contemplate the celestial bodies can we 
'fail of coil viction? Must we not ack now J edge that 
there is a Divinity, a perfect Being, a ntliug Intel- 
ligence which gm'cms, a God who is every where, 
and directs all by Ws power? Any body who can 
doubt this, may as well deny theiv is a sun that 
lights u8....Time, (says he, in another place), time 
dcstro3'8 all false opinions, but it confirms those 
formed from nature. For this reason, with as, as 
well as with other nations, the worship of the 
gcd», and the holy exercises of religion, increase 
and grow p^l^er every day." This proves the ef- 
fect which the contemplation of> the heavenly 
bodies had at all times u)H>n nmnicind. The royal 
psalmist, therefore, might well speak of the hea* 
Tens as having voice and language, for they forced 
all nations to acknowledge them the work of asa- 
prenie Being. " The heavens declare the glory of 
God.** There are two ways ot considering the 
heavens and the firmament; the one general and 
superficial, the other more particular, and with 
attention. The first is common to all who are en- 
dowed with sight. They need only look up and 
behold the starry sky, with all its beauty and mag- 
nificence. The labourer in the field is witness to 
this admirable scene ; and every day he hears4.he 
language of the Iteavens. I'liongh he cannot 
know the wcnderfttl construction of this firma- 
ment, which so attracts his sight, nor is able to 
make philosophical observations npon it, yet it 
may lead him to ask, '* What power has Ibrmed 
this vast, this splendid sky f If it be solid, who 
is the architect! What hand saspended all those 
luminous bodies at several distances from itf and 
who directs them to move in regolar coursesi" 
Good sense alone Wonld give rise to these qnes. 
tions; and the same good se««se would be sufll- 
cient to revive ttiem. But (if one may dare to 
nse the' expression) the heavens have, in later 
ages, been forced to qpeak a «UU more intelli- 
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gible laDgaage. There has been extorted from 
them jiew demuustralioxu of the glory of God. la 
tlie first place, tlie immense expanse astonishes 
and confounds the imagination. Formerly oar 
idea of it was much more confined. Bnt now 
that, by comparing our earth tQ the stars, we 
have found it to be one of the smallest elubes in 
the universe, and that the heavens contain mil- 
lions much grenter, judge what a space it requires 
to admit such a number of bodies, among which 
tliis sublunary world is but as a speck, so as to 
make their revolutions, without iuierferiiig, or 
hittiog agains^one another. Wliat idea does even 
this first observation give us of God's infinite 
power! How can we reflect on those vast re- 
gions, without admiring the Being who fills them 
by bis immensity, and whose power exteud^i to the 
remotest parts of Uie universe. Secondly, The 
innumerable bodies this great expanse contain.s, 
some of which shine with their own light, others 
only by a borrowed one. Without deciding any 
opinion in respect to the fixed stars being suns to 
light other worlds, or not, it is enough for us to 
know that God has not made any thing in vain ; 
and consequently all these bodies, both luminous 
and opaque, are designed for purpo'^es worthy his 
M'isdom. New ones are every day discovered, 
which had before csqaped our limited sight ; and 
of course were not created for us only, as was 
formerly imagined. . The wdrks of the Creator are 
fonnd to be so numerous, and in such variety, 
that it would be the height of human pride to 
suppose our earth the principal, to wliich all the 
rest belong. Thirdly, The prodigious, and yet 
well ordered distance of the celestial bodies, 
joined to their reciprocal and regular e£fect upon 
one another at that distance, is a third source of 
admiration. If the universe had been the work 
of citauce, if it had not even been formed by the 
ivise^t, ^ weU as mu9t mighty of J^eings, then 
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wdoia have been cdnfasion and irregularity in 
the plan ; but H« who measures infinite space 
with the palm of his hand, placed each globe 
in the only situation proper for it. The celestiai 
bodies never interrupt each other's coarse, nor pre- 
vem the matual elTects of any. In a word, the 
most perfect harmony subsists between them. If 
we were only to consider that asseml)]age which 
we call our vortex, we should never behold aU the 
globes of which it is composed, beginning and end- 
ing their course at certain fixed and regular periods, 
without ever varying. Thou knowest it, O maov 
God causes the sun to rise each day. He dispenses 
the seasons. In the expectation of these vicissi- 
tudes, thou art never deceived. What but a God 
xoukL preside ever so many wonders f Fourthly, 
I« the motion also of the earth and celestial bodies, 
considered simply as more motion, I find demon- 
stration of the ejtistence and unlimited power of 
the Deity. In fact, as all these vast bodies do 
mo\re, they must necessarily have l>een determined 
to do it by some being, by a first motive. They 
are by nature inanimate bodies : and not having in - 
themselves the principle of action, they must have 
received it from a superior power. Besides, theirs 
are not motions directed by chance ; they are con^ 
stant, regular, and periodical, another sign conse- 
quently of a divine hand. Xastly, Light and heat 
are two things which we absolutely cannot dispense 
with, and which we enjoy in pr^qiortion to our 
want of them. Plunged in eternal darkness, this 
world would have been a melancholy prison to us. 
Deprived of those rays which give life and fruits- 
fulness to all the productions of nature, we should 
have been chilled with continual frost. One sun 
alone has power to animate and quicken the whole 
earth. In the day it lights us^and then gives place 
to the dark veil of night. During part of the year 
it draws near us, in order to produce and ripen the 
fruits which, nourish us. During the other part» 
Vd. II* O • 
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it removes from us, to give time to the earth to 
rest. Were it nearer to us, it would set us- on fire ; 
. were it farther from us, we should perish with 
cold. What compass is it tliat has measured so 
exactly f What supplies this globe of fire, so that 
none of its substance is wasted, but remains entire 
and uncoi^sumed? 

How forcibly does all declare the Divine Al- 
mighty Power I 



NOVEMBER T. 

Crtaturts that live in Ifu S^» 

WE should at first have some difficulty in b«< 
lieving that there could be living creatures in the 
sea. It contains so many different sons of plants, 
herbs, trees, and bushes, which so mix and twine 
together, that it seems a& if the waya must be 
impassable, and that there could be nothing but 
disorder and confusion in this savage place : And 
yet, strange as it may appear at first sight, nothing 
is more true, than that there are living creatures 
In the sea, all connected with one another. It is 
not a few individuals only that the sea contains, 
,but such a number of different species, that we are 
far from knowing them all, much less can we say 
how many individuals belong to eacb species. In 
the midst of this innumerable multitude of ammated 
beings there is no confusion; they are easy to be 
distinguished; and there reigns the same order 
in the sea as elsewhere. All those creatures may 
be ranked in certain classes ; they have their par- 
ticular and distinct nature, food, way of life, cha- 
racter, and instincts. There is tliere, .as upon 
land, gradations, shades, and insensible steps from 
one~5pecies to another. The one begins where the 
other ends. The stone wliich is the highest among 
the minerals, 19 half of it a plant; the plant, which 
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terminates the vegetable kingdom, belongs partly 
to the animal ; and the bmte, which forms the link 
between man and beast, has some conformity with 
man. So likewise in the sea. Nature goes gra- 
daally from small to great ; each species rises in- 
sensibly to perfection ; and the whole are connect" 
«d by one immense chain, in which no link is want-' 
kig. What a prodigious maltitnde of inhabitants 
does the sea contain I What variety amongst them^ 
in their forms, their instincts, and destination! 
Some are so small they are scarcely visible ; others, 
are so large, thai one is frightened at the sight of 
such enormoos masses. There are some totally 
without any ornament, and so like the sea in co- 
lour, that they can scarcely be distinguished from 
it : Natnre has adorned others with the most lively 
and beautiful colours. Scmie species of them mul. 
tipfy very little, as they would otherwise destroy 
and devour all the others ; some, on tlie contrary, 
■are wonderfully prolific, in order to serve as food 
for men and animals. 

** O Lord! how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast Thou formed them all.*' 



NOV. II. 

Tht JTiadom of God in the Connsction between aU 
the different Porta of Nature, 

AS all the members of the human body together 
Ibnn one whole, which is constructed and plan^ 
ned with infinite wisdom ; so also the different ape- 
ciesof natural productions are so many members 
of which the Supreme Wisdom has composed oae 
pcri'ect whole. It requires but a little attention to 
be convinced, that every thing in nature is linked 
together* it is evident that the several sorts of 
mineral earths nourish and preserve thev^etables, 
without which the animals could not subsist. Fire, 
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'wst«r, Bud air, are indispei^AiMy necewseay for the 
presetViktion of this terrestriid world. This forms an 
indissfdttble bond between all the thmgs of which 
oar globe is composed ; and it has been demoa- 
fltrated by natnrahsfes, that tfais globe itself has ne- 
cessary connections with the siui) the -planets, and 
•^M the creation. But what less than boundless 
^wisdom coald comtUine together such infinite mnl. 
«itQde» of dtfierent wibstances, and form theni idto 
one? What bat that coald link togctiier ^ many 
millions of different ereatares, in snch a manner 
that they could serve for the subsistence of «ach 
other. That we may not be lost in this immense 
^»cean, the creation, lf!t as oiUy dwell on the sab- 
ject of onr globe, which malies so small a part of 
it. Let ns.at present only reflect on what we have 
•before our eyes, and examine the animal kingdom 
in respect to its connection with the rest of nature ; 
•and if we conrider the wants common to all ani- 
'mals, we eannot avoid being struck with the ad- 
mirable harmony there is visible in it. Warmth, 
sir, water, light, all these things are indispensibly 
■necessary for the preservation of all creatures. — 
But there must be a just proportion of them. For 
too much or too little would be equally hurtful, 
and would turn nature into a chaos. A degree more 
m the universal heat would destroy every living 
creature. For, if our ea^h, taken in the whole, 
should recfeive more of the sut^s hejrt, the summer, 
« a every climate, must consequently be hotter than 
It Is at present. Ext^cAience tells us, that in all 
^^ountrifrs the hciatd are sometimes so great, that if 
they wfere to incifeate, or to last longer, men and 
nVOmals wotild die, and the pliints would wither 
aAd periAi, On tlie other hahd, if we had less 
lieift, it would be as ba<^, since, even as it is, the 
cold is snrmetimes so sev^r^, that animals are in 
Wlaitg^or being frozen, and do often die of cold. 
The esath then receives the miecise degree of the 
amfs Hetst wfaioh is proper wr all creAfftive% azid 
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any other woald be fataL There is the sane joat 
proportion in the air. The rising of the vapoury 
4epeDd£ chiefly on the weight of the air, and the 
rain on its lightness. Now, if the air was not to 
condense and to ratify by turns, and become some- 
times heavier and sometimes lighter, we should 
not have the variety of temperature so necesary, 
for the vegetation of plants, and consequently for 
the support of animals. If the air was in general 
heavier than it is, it would be mure loaded with 
vapour, clouds, and fc^s, and from thence it would 
be wet, unwholesome, and hurtful to plants and^ 
animals. If, on the contrary, it was lighter, the 
vapours could not rise> nor collect into clouds. It 
13 the same in every thing. Kature always ob- 
serves a proper medium : and 83 all the elements 
ate regulated in the manner best adi^ted for the 
preservation of anin?als, so are they in perfect har- 
mony with all other natural things. The air not 
only produces those variations of temperaUir^^ 
Vhich are so essential^ but is also the origin of 
sound. It has been appropriated to our ear; 
and here, again, appears an admirable wisdom. — 
For if the air was more or less elastic, if it was 
more or less thick, tl^e ear would si^er by it 
greatly. The soft and pleasing voice of man 
would resemble claps of thunder, or the hissing of 
serpents. The air contributes also to the circula- 
tion of the blood ; it penetrates into the very small- 
est veins. If it was thicker, its force would break 
every thing ; if it was thinner, it would act too 
feebly. There are a thousand other connections* 
that different beings have with, the air, aQd yet it 
has all the properties which each requires. Kow^ 
if we consider that m^my millions of species or 
plants and animals have all of them occasion for 
a^r, heat, and light ; t^t each species diffters from 
aether, and has its particuUr constitution ; that it 
is weaker or stronger t^an another } and yet that 
thfi «lewentf agr«e ^q^y wlt^ aU, and ^^ply 
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their different wants ; shall we not acknowledge 
that a boundless wisdom, to which nothing is diffi- 
cult, must have formed this admirable connection 
and harmony between so many different beings 1 
In a word, every thing in nature is formed by ex- 
act rules, and designed for certain purposes. Not 
only the trees which rise so m^estically, the plants 
so varied, the fertile meadow, the horse so useful 
to us, the flocks which feed us, the mines which 
supply us with ornaments and riches, the sea 
which furnishes our tables with exquisite fish, and 
conveys us from one region to another, the stars 
ivhich shed their influence on our globe ; not only 
these brilliant parts of the creation, but even the 
very moss, the little shell-fish and insects, con- 
tribute to the perfection of the whole. 

Almighty Being ! Creator and Preserver of all 
things I can we contemplate these objects without 
flunking of Thee, and admiring thy wisdom?— 
Without Thee, all would be in darkness, confu* 
•ion, and disorder. There would be neither con- 
nection, harmony, nor pleasure upon earth. 



NOV. III. 

Bed, 

PERHAPS we are not so sensible as we ought to 
be of the comfort of a bed in summer, but now 
that the cold increases every day, we begin to 
know the value of this blessing. If we were de- 
prived of it in these cold nights, the perspiration 
would be stopped, our health would suffer, and 
our sleep would neither be so sweet nor refreshing. 
In this respect, bed is a considerable benefit to us. 
But from whence conies the warmth we find in 
it? We should be mistaken, if we supposed it to 
be the bed which wi^-ms us : so far from com* 
mnuicating heat to us, it is firom as that it receives 
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it. It only prevents the heat, which evaporates 
from OUT body, from being wasted in the jlir. It 
cmnfines and concenters it. We should feel this 
blessing more sensibly, if we considered how many 
creatures must concur to procure it for us. How 
many animals furnish us with hair and feathers 
for the purpose? Supposing a common bed to 
contain thirtj-six pounds of feathers, and that 
a goose should have but half a pound on its body, 
the spoils of seventy-two geese would be necessary 
for one single bed. And then, how many hands 
and materials does it not require? It is by these 
sorts of calculations that we learn to know the 
value of God's blessings. We are apt, In general, 
to reflect very superficially on the gifts he bestows 
upon us ; but if we examined into them more mi- 
nutely, we should see them in a very difierentlight. 
Let us reflect, then, on the several parts of which 
a bed is composed, and we shall be a.stonished to 
And that it requires the work of ten persons, at 
least that it' costs the lives of as many animals ; 
that the fields must furnish flax for the sheets and 
blankets; the forests supply the wood, &c. We 
may make the same reflections on the most com. 
mon daily blessings. Our lineit, clothes, bread, 
and drink, in a word, all the necessaries of life, 
none can be obUined but by the concurrence and 
labour of mwiiy persons. * Can we then lie down 
in bed, withont grateful sentiments ? We have a 
thousand reasons, in tTie course of the day, to be 
thankful to God; but this aloYie would be suffi. 
cient. What sweet repose, what relief, after the 
fatigues of the day, do we find in bed ! In these 
cold nights, there is no warmth, not even with 
great fires, equally good as that of bed. It gives 
ns, at little expence, warmth and rest. Let us then 
be thankful whenever we lie down to sleep, and 
remember how valuable a blessing it is. We ought 
to be the more so, as there are but too many of 
our fellow-creatures who caaaot find lesi in tlieir 
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bed-s or who have no beds to lie on* How much 
are lUey to be pitied I How many are there ex- 
posed, iu open air, to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, travelling by »ea or land ! How |naoy in pri^ 
son, or in poor hats, sighing for beds ! It is pr€»- 
bable that an hundredth part of the inhabitants 
of every town are in some one of these situations. 
How happy are we in comparison ^ How many 
of oar fellow-creatares, who are up all night for 
us ! the soldier on duty, the sailor at sea, &c. 
But there are still more, who, though they have 
beds, cannot sleep. Within a very small circle* 
there are but too many sick, who are prevented 
from sleep by pain ; others kept awake by affljc* 
tion : sinners by remorse of conscience; and nn- 
happy people, whose secret troubles, poverty, 
and anxieti<es.for the morrow, do not permit them 
to taste repose. What is then our duty in respect 
to them ? If it is not in our power to relieve them 
otherwise, let us at least bestow our pity and our 
prayers upon them. When, we go to'bedt let us 
pray for those who have no beds, or who cannot 
enjoy them. Let us pray for those who are de- 
prived of sleep, by grief, poverty, or pain. Let 
us afterwards reflect on oar own bed of sickness 
and. death. We shall not always sleep as soundly 
as we do at present. There will come nights, 
when we shall bathe our beds with tears, when 
the agonies of death will come upoii us; but they 
will soon be followed by a^weet repose and quiet 
sleep. We shall sleep in the grave, and awaken 
with renewed strength to behold the fa^ of God. 
Let us, in the days of our health and prosperity, 
thiuk of this last bed which the earth will give U9» 
Hiid kt as Uuok of it wiUi coasols^tion and Joy. 
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NOV. IV. 

^efiediana on the Summer which km Jute pat$ed» 

THE fine days are gone ; and, «xcept the pleas- 
tni^Temembraiice of having enjoyed them, there 
venmins Bothing now bat emblems of frailty. How 
the whole &ce of natore ia changed I The rays of 
. the son fall fidntly throagh dark clouds opon gar- 
dtens stripped of flowers ; on fi^ds where there are 
scarce any traces of harvest, and on hills where no 
verdure is seen. The air no longer resoonds with 
■the melody of birds, the doll silence which reigns 
is only internq>ted by the croaking of ravens, and 
the screams of the birds of {wasage taking leave of 
ns, to seek more temperate climates. The neigh- 
-bouring hillsare become desert ; they are no longer 
covered with flocks of sheep, nor enlivened by 
their bleating'. How gloomy and melancholy the 
i^pearaiice of the whole, coantKy, once so cheer- 
-ful I Instead of the beautifnl verdure, which was 
its chief ornament, it now offers nothii^ to tlie 
a ight bnt a dead yellowish hue. The clouds are 
■full of chilling rain ; and thick clouds veil from us 
(the sereuity of morning. Sach are the prospects 
which nature now presents* Who can behold 
t^iem witboat reflecting on the instability of all 
earthly things! The fine days are in a manner 
flown; and while we are preparing to ei^oyihem, 
they di8iq[>9ear and are gone. But have we a right 
to murmur at the dispensations of the Lord 1 No, 
certainly ; we should rather recollect the summer 
days, with the innocent pleasures they aflbrded, 
hnd bless the Holer of the world for them, Whaft 
sweet sensations th^ create I With what pure joy 
the soul is filled in eofltemplating the beauties o€ 
nature, when the mountains and valleys grow green 
liefore our eyes, and v^hen tfaelark soariiic w. the 
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bright clouds, and the nightingale in the shady 
grove, both warble their sweet song? When the 
flowers perfiune the air aronnd as ; when the morn- 
ing dawn sheds nniversal gladness : or when the 
setting 'sun tinges oar woods and hills- with the 
finest glow, what happiness does the ei\joyment of 
nature in AiU beauty afford as 1 What rich gifts 
do the gardens, fields, and orchards, bestow upon 
as, exclusive of the pleaAres ^ey offer to the 
senses and imaghiatioa I Can we raAect on the 
months tliat are past without a sweet emotion, 
and without blesnng the- Parent of nature, who 
has crowned Uie year with his mercies. We are 
now living upon the productions of summer and 
autumn. We have observed how active Nature 
has been during these fine seasons, in fulfilling the 
Creator's beneficent views in favour of man. How 
many plants.and flowers have sprung up insprin^^l 
and how plentiiul has the autumn harvest been t 
The earth has now fulfilled its design for this yeas, 
and is going to rest for a time. Thus Nature is 
continualiy active daring many months; ajid even 
its present rest is not useless ; it is. silently pre- 
paring a n&w creation. Xiet us ask ourselves, if we 
have been equally active ; have we so employed 
our time as to be able to shew the fruits of it 7 The 
farmer now counts his sheaves : ought we not to 
count our virtues and good works? — Uave the 
pleasures of the summer made us better^ or more 
grateful ? Have we raised our hiearts towards God 
ill the contemplation of natuxe ? What have our 
entploymebts been in the Ipng mBDmex-^y& ? 1 1 ave 
we done good to our feliow-creatures? In behold* 
iug the sun, the fiowers, and. so ma^iy dielightful 
ubj ects, have we experienced tlie sentiments which 
this magnificent scene ought naturally to inspire t 
Are we conscious that this summer, like many 
others, bas tiot been thrown away upon us? 

Let us be grateful that we still exist iipon earth, 
but let us reflect also that tbis^ laay be our last 
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sanuner ; and, knowing that we shall be account^ 
able for all those that we pass, let as from hence- 
feith try to redeem the time we have lost. 

NOV. V. 

The Inconvenience of Night. 

AT this season every night grows longer, anft 
it cannot be denied that this is, in some vespects, 
disagreeable. For, thoagli part of the night is de- 
signed to refresh and strenghten us by sleep, this 
very refreshment which we require, points to us 
the weakness and decay of onr nature. This is 
the reason that at night all labour is interrupted, 
not only by the want of light, but also from the 
necessity of repose, and from the animal strength 
and spirits being exhausted. It is therefore na- 
tural ihat the hours of night should appear long 
and tedious, when we are restless, and cannot 
sleep. With what impatience does the sick mau 
count the hours, and wish for sun-rise I Another 
inconvenience of night is, that we are exposed to 
lose our way, or meet disastei-s. When the shades 
of night are spread over the heavens, we no longer 
see where we walk ; we are every moment stop- 
ped, and make false step9. How many travellers 
lose their way, and get into bad roads, among 
briars and brambles, into marshes and bog^, and 
fall down precipices, and are killed ! We are also 
exposed t$ be attacked in the night, either at 
home or abroad, by wicked people ; for darkness 
is favourable to all sorts of crimes. Another in- 
convenience is, that the nights are cold ; for when 
the sun is set, and its rays are gone down, half 
the globe is deprived of their enlivening warmth, 
as well as their light; and this renders the long 
winter nights very disagreeable. Let us add. also, 
that Bight contiaaaUjr remiads u» of death. There 
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is neither constant day nor ntfht npon earth ; and 
thoagk the time of darkness in winter is long, and 
that even in soramer the days are regqlarly di- 
vided by darkness, it is however certain, that God 
has bestowed more light than darkness upon tlie 
earth, by means of twilight, and by the light of 
the moon and stars. 

Blessed be the Lord for the light of the moon 
and the stars, for the rays of the suo, and the 
spdcndoar of aoon-day. But, above all, blessed 
be his naan for the light which his gospel has- 
spread m the midst of error, ignorance, and mi- 
sery. Let as remember, in our darkest nights, ill 
our hours of sorrow and adversity, that we ave 
advancing towards tlie regions of light and joy. 
If sleep sometimes forsakes as in the midst oC 
darkness, if sickness, or care, forces ns to reckon 
the melancholy hoars, let as comfort onrselves 
viith the reflection, that we are not hopelessly 
buried in eternal night, but that we are drawing 
nigh, to an heavenly kingdom, towards tiiat bless- 
ed habitation, where there will be no chang« 
from light to darkness, neither sickness, sorrow, 
iu>rcare. 



NOV. VI. 

Mefiectioju on Woods and Forettt* 

THE woods form the finest pictare which tlie^ 
attrface of the earth presents to as. If is true, 
that at first sight it is a wild sort of l>eaaty. One 
only sees a heap of trees, and a dull soUtade. But 
to a well-infonned mind, which thinks every, 
thing beaatifnl that is good and nsefal, there wia 
appear a thousand objects in theni worthy atten^^ 
tion. They ara the more interesting at this season, 
as the fields and countries are no longer so plea* 
saot as in sommer. nothing invites na 1110131 la rc« 
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fleet on the grandeur and beauty of nature, than a 
solitary wood* The pleasing^ ^ade and still silence 
we enjoy, lead us to collect our thoughts, and 
awaken the imagination. Tlie number and variety 
of the trees are the first objects which attract our 
eyes. They are less distinguished by their differ- 
ence of height than by their different steins, 
forms, and leaves. The resinous pine does not 
excel in the beauty of its leaves. They are narrow 
and pointed, but they last a long time like the fir, 
and they preserve their verdure in winter. The 
foliage of the linden tree, the ash, and the beech, 
is much more beautiful and varied. Their green is 
admirable; it relieves and charms the sight. The 
broad indented leaves of some of these trees form 
a fine contrast with the narrow fibrous leaves of 
others. We have but an imperfect knowledge oi 
their manner of multiplying, and the use of their 
fruit. How numberless the ways in wiiich wood . 
16 useful I The slow growing oak, the leaves of 
which are later than any other tree, affords the 
hardest and strongest wood ; which art has taught 
the carpenter, joiner, and carver, to work into a 
variety of useful forms, so durable as to seem 
to defy time. Lighter wood serves for other pur- 
poses; and, as .it is in more plenty, and grows 
quicker, it is also of more general use. It is to 
the forest trees we owe our houses, ships, and 
fuel, with many convenieucies for furniture. It is 
our chief and most natural fuel, to dress our food 
and keep us warm, as well as for otiier necessa- 
ries of liCe. The industry of man has taught him. 
to polish, shape, turn, carve, and form wood^into 
a multitude of things, equally elegant and solid. 
Divine Wis<dom has dispersed woods and forests 
in more or less abundance all over the earth. In 
some countries they are at great distances; in 
others they take up several leagues of gix>und, and 
raise their m^estic heads to the clouds. Th» 
aQai|:cit^ oC i|;(i(^iA c^c|w> countries is conij^QD^ 
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sated by its abundance in t>tbers. Neither the 
cou&tant use made of it so lavishly by mankind, 
nor th« ravages of accidental fires, nor severe 
winters, have yet exhausted these rich gifts of 
nature ; fot even a few scattered trees, an hum- 
ble copse, produce a forest in the short space of 
twenty years.— Is not the power and goodness of 
God visible in all this? How superior is iiis 
wisdom ! If we had assisted at the creation, 
possibly we should have made many objections 
to woods and forests ; we might have preferred 
orchards and fertile fields. But the infinitely 
wise Being foresaw the several wants of his 
creatures in their different situations. It is pre- 
cisely in countries where the cold is most severe, 
and where there is most occasion for sbipping, 
that there is most wood. From the unequal dis- 
, tribution, there results a considerable branch of 
commerce and intercourse amongst men. God 
intended these advantages to men when he created 
forests. He vouchsafed to think of us before we 
could feel our wants, or were able to express them. 
He anticipated all of them. Grant, O heavenly 
Father, that we may be as sensible as we ought 
of so many blessings, and pay the tribute of gra- 
titude, love, and praise, so justly due to thee. It 
is not left to the care of man to plant or keep up 
forests. Most other things are obtained only by 
labour. The ground must be ploagbed) and seeds 
must be sown. It costs the farmer much trouble 
and labour, but God has reserved to himself the 
trees of the forests. It is he who plants and pre- 
serves them, and men have little share in them. 
They grow and multiply independent of our care. 
They repair their losses continually by new shoots, 
imd there is always enough to supply our wants. 
To be convinced of this, we need only cast our 
e^'c on the seed of the linden-tree, the maple, 
and elm. From these little seeds springs up those 
Tast bodies which raise their heads to the verjr 
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clouds. It is Thou, alone,. Almigkty Lord I that 
fixest and maintainest them during^ i^es against 
. the force of winds and tempests. It is Thou that 
. sendest dew and rain sufficient to make them an* 
noally renew their verdure, and, in some measure, 
to keep up a kind of immortality amongst them. 
The earth forms not the fbrests wbich it hears.; 
nor does it, properly speaking, nourish them. — 
.The verdure, the blossoms, and seeds, witli which 
the trees are every year covered, the sap which 
is continually wasting, are losses wbich would iu 
time exhaust the earth, if it fuxnishied matt<er for 
it ; as of itself it is a heavy, dry, barren mass, that 
.draws elsewhere the juices and noiurislmnent with 
.which the plants are supplied. The principles, 
then, of their growth, do not proceed from tlie 
earth. . The air, without our aid, furnishes abund- 
ance of .<MiIt, oil, fire, and every substance the trees 
require. 

O man! thoa art overloaded with blessings, 
Xjfl^ up thine eyes towards the great Being, who 
takes pleasure in doing good unto thee. The fo- 
rests are heralds of his bounty, and thou must be 
guilty of much ingratitude, if thou art insensible 
to this blessing, of which every moment may r«- 
aoiiud thee^ 



NOV..VIU 

^e Seme of Feeling, 

IT may be said, with truth, that tlie touch is the 
universal sense of animals^ It is the foundation 
of all other sensations.; for tluere can be neither 
sight, hearing,. smelU nor Uste, witliout contact. 
But as the touch operates differently in the sight 
from what it does in the hearing, and iu the hear- 
ing, different from the otlier organs of sensation, 
ve may, in Uus respect, distinguish the 
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offering from that oniversal sensation above men- 
tioned. They are both prodaeed by the inter|po- 
Bttitm of nerves. The anatomists reckon ten fair 
of ^rineipal netres. They are a kind of strings or 
threads, which originate from the brain, and' 
spread throtigh'crery patt of the body to the very 
extremities. Wherever there are nerves* there 
are sensations ; and wherever the seat is of any 
sense, there also are these nerves, which are the 
general organs of feelmg. There are optic nerves, 
auditory nerves, olfactory nerves, and nerves ftw 
the touch, which, like the sense of feeing, are 
qsread throughout the whole body ; they proceed 
OQt of the spinal marrow, pass through the side 
orifices of the back-bones, and thus disperse 
through all the parts. ' These are also in the parts 
which serve as organs to all the senses; becaase* 
indepoident of their own particular sensation* 
they must also be susceptible of feeling, lliis is 
the reason that the eyes, e^rs, nose, and month, 
receive Impressions which depend entirely on the 
touch, and arc not produced by their own parti- 
cular nerves. Tiiat the feeling is occasioned by 
the interposition of nerves, is certain; for each 
member feels more strongly in proportion to the 
number of its nerves; and the feeling ceases 
wliere, tliere are no nerves, or when the nerves 
have been cut out. Incisions may be made in the 
fat, one may cut off bones, cut the hair and nails, 
without giving pain. The bone is surrounded 
with a nervous membrane; and the nails are fas- 
tened in a place interwoven with nerves; and it is 
only when some of these are hurt that pain is felt* 
Therefore, property speaking, we should not say 
we have the tooth-ach, for the tooth being a bone, 
can have no sensibility ; but the nerve may occa- 
casion pain when it is irritated. 

Let us here admire the wisdom and goodness of 
God* In dispensing die sense of feeling through- 
«i^the whole body, ti« evidently tHrdaJAed it for 
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oor good. The other senses are placed in th« 
parts best adapted for the ase of tlieui, and for 
their preservation. Now, as it was necessary for 
the aecority and welfare of the body, that each 
of its parts should be warned of whatever might 
he qsefol or hurtful, agreeable or disagreeable to 
it, the sense of feeling was q>read ovck the whole 
bodv for that purpose. It is another effect of 
Divine WisdcMn, that many species of anunal» 
have a quicker sense of feeling than oars; for it 
is necessary to their kind of life, and compensates 
them for the want of some other senses. How 
exquisite roust the sense of feeling be in a spider, 
vhen, in the midst of the web it so curiously 
spins itself op in, it perceives the smallest motion 
-which the approach of other insects may occap 
aioBi Bat without dwelling on the feeling of ani- 
mals, it will sufficiently excite our admiration to 
reflect upon this sense in mankind. How can the 
nerves, which appear to ua to be only susceptible 
of more or less thickness or length, more or less, 
tension or vibration, how can they transmit so. 
many different sorts of ideas and sensations to the 
soul ? Can there be such a correq;>ondeuce between 
the body and soul, that nerves of a certain construe* 
tion should prodoce certain sensations I Ha« each 
organ of sense, nerves so. ordered, so analogous to 
the corpu8cles,to the little particles of matter which 
issue from these bodies, that the impressions they 
receive from thence should always be followed by 
certain fixed feelings 1 It seems, at least, as if 
there was probability in this coivjecture, from the 
pyramidical form of the papillary nerves. But our 
knowledge is too limited to decide this point ; and 
we must humbly acknowledge that it is one o£ 
those mysteries of nature which it is not permitted 
ns to penetrate. Let us give thanks to God, that 
amongst the other senses with which we are en- 
dowed, he has granted us that of feeling. How 
many ggoymcntoidMinhi ^e be d«p4ved ofj if «.« 
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had less sensibility 1 We could neither distinguish 
what is beneficial, or avoid what is hurtful to as. 
Would that our souis had as lively a sense of what 
is great and good, as our bodies have of pleasure! 
This moral sense was impressed upon our souls. 
Though-it is much weakened, grant, O Lord ! tbat 
it may never be effaced. 

NOV. viir. 

A Remembrance of the BUsstngs the Spring and ^ 
Summer afforded us. 

The Original is in Verse. 

COME, O my friends, let us acknowledge the 
goodness of the Creator. Let us gratefully recal 
time we have passed in the fulness of joy, whai» 
free from cares or anxiety, the renewal of nature 
filled us With delight ; when devotion followed us 
to the bower, and when the very shadow of sorrow 
was banished our habitations ; when, hand in hand 
we sought the flowery paths in pursuit of the Crea- 
tor, whom we found on every side. From the 
thick bush, where the foliage drew tlie songsters 
of the air, we hear their melodious notes. Friend- 
ship, harmony, and innocent mirth, combined to 
render our pleasures still more sweet. Smiling 
nature lavishing her flowers upon us, we breathed 
the balsamic odour of roses. The pink and the 
gillyflower perfumed the air around us ; and, to- 
wards the evening of a flue day, the playful zephyrs 
wafted sweets to us on their light wings. Then 
were our souls filled with mild delight : our lips 
opened in thanksgiving to the Lord, and our 
voices mixed with the songs of the birds. Often, 
when the breath of the wind has cooled the burning 
heat of the air, and ihh birds felt animated with 
aew life j when the clouds were aU dispersed, md 
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the great luminary promised to be favourable to 
us, pleasure gave us wings; we cheerfnUy forsook 
the noise of cities, to seek the green shades, Na> 
ture's bowers. There we were undisturbed ; and 
wisdom, piety, joy, and innocence, attended ns to 
the rural asylum. The trees waving with the 
evening breeze, while they covered us with their 
shade, conveyed the most refreshing coolness to 
us, and nature drew forth rich sources of content 
to pour into our pure hearts. There,* entirely 
given up to the Creator, to nature, and to re- 
flections on our happiness, tears of sensibility 
filled our eyes. The songs of joy , which resounded 
on every side, accustom'ed our hearts to grate- 
ful gladness. The rfieerful bleatings of the well- 
fed flocks heard from afar ; the pleasing sound of 
the shepherd's pipe ; the busy hum of the bees 
fluttering round the flowers ; even the hoarse 
croaking of the frogs, basking themselves on the 
banks of the rivulet; every thing gave us im- 
pressions of pleasure ; every thing raised us gra- 
dually to our Creator. His supreme wisdom was 
visible to us, in the waters, the air, the beasts, 
the insects, and the very perfume of the flowers. 
The most cheerful prospect presented itself to us ; 
such as the happy scenes in which our first pa- 
rents lived. At a distance we perceived large 
and ancient woods, and hills gilded by the rays 
of the sun ; the agreeable mixture of various 
colours; the rural flowers ; the golden harvest; 
rich grass plots, enamelled by the hand of !Na- 
ture ; the treasures of the field ; the pasture of 
the herds and flocks, who yield to us their whole- 
some milk; the food of man, not yet unfolded 
from the green com. 4iiust not all these objects 
excite every feeling heart to glorify the Creator, 
and to celebrate his goodness? Here Nature dis- 
plays to us an the majesty of its Author. This 
magnificent universe is too beautiful to be the 
abode of (mthinking man, ofman wbo ean un>> 
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feelingly behold it. U is for bim that tlie wings 
of the wind waft their refreshing l^reezes ; it is 
for hfan that the silver - stream murmiirs at the 
hour of noon, when he rests from his labours ; 
for him that the com ripens, and the trees bear 
fruit. The whole creation serves bim, and he 
deigns not to observe it. Those who love God 
wiU'discover in the zephyr, in the rivulet, in the 
meads and flowers, in the blade of grass, and the 
ear of com, traces of his eternal wisdom, and, 
throughout aJl nature, heralds of his power. The 
Ood whacreated the angel, gave being also to each 
grain of sand. It is through him that the mite 
and the elephant equally exist. At the sight of 
a blade of grass, as at an aloe, the thinking mind 
it alike raised to its Creator; as tlie nmscle, no 
less than the whale, proves the greatness .of the 
Lord. Are not his powers as great in the breeze 
of tlie zephyr, as in the storm ; in a drop of 
water, as in the ocean.; in a spark of fire, a& ia 
millions of stars t 



KOV. IX. 

Foreign Animals, 

EVERY part of the world has animals of its 
own ; and it is for very wise purposes that the 
Creator has placed them in one country, rather 
than in another. The most remarkable animals 
in the southern countries are the elephant and 
camel. They surpass all the quadrupeds in size. 
The elephant, in particular, appears like a moving 
mountain, and its bone^are Uke pillars. Its 
head is joined to a vei^Thort neck, and armed 
with two tfisks strong enough to tear up trees, 
or throw them down. A longer neck could not 
support the weight of the he^d« opr hold it. up. 
fiat to laake aijaends for the sboxt ni^cl^ l^s tiaui^. 
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is very long. Re ases it as a hand to convey 
-food to hts month without being obliged to stoop 
For it. He not only moves, bends, and turns it 
all ways, to do whatever we do with onr fingers, 
but he makes use of it as an organ of ataiell ; and 
this animal may be said to haeve his nose in his 
hand. His eyes are nnali in proportion to the 
'size of hts bodjs but they are bright and full of 
fire. AH his inward feelings are expressed ia 
them. In a state of independence, before the 
elephant is tamed, it is neither sanguinary nor 
ifierce. tt is of a mild nature, and never makes 
^xse of its weapons but in its own defence. It 
never hurts any body unprovoked, but it becomes 
terrible when irritated. It seizes its enemy with 
its trunk, flings it like a stoue at him, and then 
treads him to death. The elephMit eats above 
100 pounds of grass a-day ; but its body being 
t>f an enormous weight, it crushes and destroys 
"with its feet ten times more than it consumes ih 
ibod. Its chief en^my, and often its conqueror^ 
is the rhinoceros, an animal very like the wild 
boar, that makes use of the liom which grows 
tipOn his nose to pierce the belly of the elephant. 
It requires very little attention to perceive ihe 
wisdom of God in the production of the elepimnt. 
He has ordbined that it iihould be bom in coun. 
tri^s aboitndhig with grats ; and that it should not 
become a burden to the earth by multiplying too 
fast, the female bears her youhg for two years, 
hnd doi's not begin to encrcfase again till the third 
year. The camel is <me of the most useful ani- 
mals in the east. It is admirably adapted to 
4)ear the greatest fatigt^s in the midst of barren 
des^jrts and bntflihig^JMbds ; being able some, 
times to live four oWnre days without drink, 
knd requiring but very little food in proportion 
to its size. It browses the few plants and shrubs 
Chat grow in the deserts; and when he finds 
ii«ne> two tteastirea^ Beans and barley serve for 
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a wbole day's subsistence. Besides the hump 
-which grows on its back, there is still another 
Mngularity in its make. This is a double throat, 
one of which reaches to the stomach, and the other 
terminates in a bag, which serves him as a reser- 
voir to keep water in. It remains there withoat 
corrupting; and when the animal is pressed by 
thirst, and -has occasion to dilute its di^ food, 
it draws into its pauncli part of. this water, 
which moistens the throat, and goes afterwards 
into the stomacli. The common load a camel 
bears is from 700 to 800 pounds weight; and 
with this burden tltey go two German leagues 
and an half in an hour ; and they generally travel 
twelve or fifteen hours a-day. The fleshy foot of 
the camel is made to walk on sand, while the 
horny hoof of the horse would be hurt or burnt 
by it. 

The most remarkable quadrupeds in the northern 
countries are the elk, the sable, and the rein- 
deer. The first of these animals is large, strong, 
and finely shaped* Its head something resembles 
the mule in form, size and colour. Its legs are 
long and strong ; its hair of a light grey. This 
animal is simple, stupid, and timorous. It finds 
food every where ; but it prefers bark, or the 
tender shoots of the willow, the birch, or the ser- 
vice tree. It is extremely swift, and, having long 
Ics^t goes a great way in a very short time. The 
sable wanders in the forests of Siberia, and is 
much sought on account of its beautiful fiir. The 
hunting of this animal is generally the sad occn* 
pation of the wretches who are banished to those 
deserts. The rein-deer is an animal of a most 
elegant pleasing form, vtt^ likeji stag. It seeks 
its own food, which con^fli^f moss, grass, leaves, 
and buds or shoots of trees. The northern na- 
tions draw many uses from them. They eat 
their fiesh, drink their milk, and are drawn by 
them in sledges, with esitreme swiftness^ upon the 
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ice and snow. All the wealth of the Laplanders 
consists in their rein-deer. The skin fomislies 
them with clothes^ beds, and tents, in a word, 
with all the necessaries of life. 

What has been said of these foreign beasts may 
give rise to important reflections. How prodi- 
gious the distance between tlie elephant and the 
mite I And what wonderful variety is there in 
the exterior form of animals, their shape, (bek 
organs, their senses, motion, manner oV multiply- 
ing, &c. ! and yet every thing in them is per- 
fectly adapted and propoitioned to the kind of 
life ordained them. In many parts of the world, 
there are animals which conid not bear the cli- 
mate, air, food, or degree of heat they would find 
in Europe; neither can it be doubted but there are 
millions of animals which could not exist on our 
globe, and could no more live amongst us, than 
we could live in the planet of Saturn, or that oC 
Ifercory. 



NOV. X» 

Variety, of Winds^ 

THERE are great variety of winds. In some 
places they are fixed the whole year, and blow 
always from the same point. In others, they 
change at certain periods of time, but still by 
fixed and regular laws. At sea, between the 
tropics, and some degrees below them, there is a 
wind which lasts the whole year, without^ any 
considerable variation. On the north of the line, 
the wind blows towards the north-east; and on. 
the south of the Ijne, it blows towards the south- 
eastf more or less, accordllig to the position of the 
sun. This must be understood to mean the wind 
at open sea ; for, if islands or great continents 
ate opposed to it, the direction may be changed. 
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to north-east. In the southern parts of the ocean, 
the wind is generally westerly. The nearer to 
the coast, the more changeable is the wind, and 
still more so on land. Tlie constant east-wind ts 
chiefly owing to the heat which the sun com- 
Innnicates to oar atmosphere. Tn tlic Indian seas, 
there are winds, called trade-winds, or monsoons, 
which h!ow for three or six momhs of the year 
from one point, and for the same space of time 
"from the contrary point. These winds have not 
yet been well accounted for ; bat certainly wc mast 
look for the causes of them in the changes from 
heat to cold, the position of the sun, the nature of 
the soil, meteors taking fire, vapours dissolving 
into rain, and other such circumstances. Tiiereare 
seas and countries which have winds and calms 
peculiar to them. In Esrypt, and in the Persian 
Gulf, there is, daring summer, a burning wiijd, 
which suffocates and consumes every thing. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, there forms a cloud some- 
times, which is called the fatal wind , or the ox-eye. 
It is at first very small, but visibly increases, and 
soon produces a furious tempest, which swallows 
uf) ships,, and plunges them into the deep. — 
Variable winds, which have no fixed direction or 
duration, blow over the greatest part of the globe. 
It is true, that some certain winds may blow more 
frequently in one place than in another ; but it is 
not at any regular time that they either begin or 
•cud. They vary in proportion to the several causes 
which interrupt the equilibriuui of the air; heat, 
cold, rain, fair weather, mountains, and even the 
ftrait^, capes, and promontories, may contribute 
very much to interrupt their course, or change 
thei r di rection . There are many other c auses cer- 
tainly, though not yet known to us, for the diflFer- 
cnt modifications and turns of the wind. One 
riling particularly remarkable is, what happens 
^very day, and almost in every place, a little before 
soQ^rise; when the air is perfectly calm aiid se^ 
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areneattfaedMmofxifty, tlnefe comes a quick ea«l* 
«riy breeze, at. the appvoaoh of the san, which 
<K>ntuine5sanie-tiiiie after it rises. The causes oi 
tliis mast be, that the air being heated by the 
rising sno, rarifies, and, by its dilating, sends the 
eontigiious air towards the west ; this necessarily 
prodnees an east wind, which we cease afterwards 
to feel, as tlie air grows warmer* Ftom the svn* 
cause, the easterly wind must not only precede the 
sun always in tlie torrid zone, but be much stronger 
also than in our coaatriesy because the sun acts 
more moderately iqpon us than it does near the 
line. In the torrid zouethe wind blows constantly 
ifrom east to west. A westerly wind is very rarely 
felt there. 

We may observe, then, that the winds are not 
the effect of chance, to which no cause can be aa* 
aigned. In this, as in every thing else, the Cre»> 
tor shews his wisdom and goodness. He has so 
ordained, that the winds should rise from time to 
tine, and that there riioald be bat very seldom an 
absolute calm. He regalates the motion, force, 
«i>d duration of the winds, and prescribes the di^ 
irection in which they arc to blow. Even their 
being variable is a benefit to us. When, a long 
drought causes animals and plants to grow faint 
and languid, a sea.wind sends clouds, loaded with 
vapours, to uu>isten tlte ground, and revive all n»> 
tore. When this is done, there «omes a dry east- 
erly wind, to restore th© serenity of the air, and 
to give OS fine weather. The north wind clears 
away a great quantity of icy particles, and carritt 
otT the noxious vapours of autuma. To the sharp 
north wind, succeeds the soatheriy wind, which 
fills- the air with, an enlivening warmth : and to 
these continual changes of the wind we owe our 
health, and the fertility of the earth. Who cam 
makettieso reftectioas witho«it adoring God ? All 
the elements, are at his command. At his word 
tlteatonns and tempeaks roar; they nuhfiron^ sea 
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U sea, from land to land ; and at his command ^U 
U calm again. Should we not, therefore, pttttowr 
whole trust in him? He who directs the. winds as 
he pleases, wiU he not guide our ways? Whilst at 
his command aU the changes of the winds combine 
for the good of his creatures, may we not believe 
that the vicissitudes of life contribute to the real 
happiness of each individual. 



WOV. XIs, 

HUNTIIIG is one of the chief amusements of 
acerum order of people at this season ; but it is 
to be wished they did not set such value upon it ; 
for the power man has over animals, and the plea- 
sure he takes in subduing them, is too often 
mingled with cruelty. Sometunes, it is true, there 
is a necessity that animals should be put to death, 
in order to make the use of them for which they 
were designed, or to prevent an increase that 
would be hurtful to us: bnt« even then, their 
death ought to be made as easyois possible ; and 
unfortunately this law. prescribed by nature is 
lUtle attended to by.sportsmen» Men, in this re- 
spect, shew themselves more cruel tyrants than 
the- fiercest beast. Is not the. way of hunting « 
hare or stag dreadful to every ^feeling heart? Can 
it be- an innocent pleasure to pursue with rage 
andfury a poor animal, which flies from ua in vio- 
lent anguish, till at.last, exhanated with' tenwr and 
fatigue, it falls and expires in honrid convulsions t 
Is it in humanity not to be affected with such, a 
sight, nor to feel compassion at it? To porchase 
a pleasure, by the death of an innocent creataee, 
is . purchasing it too dearly. It is a dangerous 
pleasure, if it makes barbarity familiar to us. . It 
is impossible. that the heart of a man, passionately 
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fond of bantlh^j shoald not insensibly lose the 
sweet feelings of hamanity. Snch a man soon be« 
comes crael and barbarous; he finds pleasure in 
none but scenes of horror and destruction ; and, 
having accustomed himself to be insensible to. 
ward animals, he soon becomes so towards his 
fellow-creatures. Hunting does not appear to me 
in general an occapatton which we can reconcile 
with the duties we are called upon to fulfil. With- 
out mentioning the loss of time, a loss in itself of 
eonsequence> it is C'Crtaiii- that hunting dissipates 
too mn«h>«nd fills the mind •wUh ideas incompa- 
tible witir serious employments. Gentler amuse- 
mento are more proper to nn bead and divert the 
niindj'tbaii those tumultuous pleasnres which do 
not leave ns the use of reflection. Hunting mast 
even appear a dangerous employment to a moral 
andreltgiQus man } for ought- we not to be afraid 
of'a^leasnra which leads to sins and irregnlari. 
tiesT'H«vw does the-tieaith suffer by snch a violent 
exercne, and the sudden transitions from beat to 
cold ! What excesses, what swearing, what cruel- 
ties, arenllowed ! How are the horses, dogs, and 
even the men treated! What mischief done to the 
meadows and fields I Can all these be called trifles 
not worth attending tot If we were wise, we 
should seek pleasures more innocent and pare, and 
we should certainly find them. We have only to 
look around us, and we may everywhere discover 
pleaaing objects, snch as might afford us the sweet- 
est enjoyments. The sky, the earih, the arts and 
sciences, our senses, the intercourse of friends ; in 
a word, almost every thing around us, invites us to 
happy employments^ Why then should we run 
after gross pleasnres, which always leave remorse 
and disgust behind them t We have within our- 
selves an abundant source of enjoyments, — a 
number of intellectual and moral faculties, the 
culture of which may every moment afford the 
greatest- wti^faclloB. But it is in this that tli« 
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fveat tuiowleUge of a- ClmaUan philosopher con- 
ftiBts : he has the aurt of Jb^Vkg happy without much ' 
prepsratton or trouble, and paiticuLarly without 
beuig 80 at the expeuce of hit virtue. 

NOT. XII* 

OUR seals are n«»V so totally inactive in quk 
•leep, as to leaveiaur faeuUies absolutely uaenn- 
]>loy«d. We have hleas^ auA our imagiQatioa is 
at work. This is the ease wheur we dream. Howk. 
ever, the sonl has hut little share in them, except 
as to menuiry ; and this faonlty belongs less to the 
rational th an to the animal soul. If we reflectap* 
on our dreatns, and examine why they are gene- 
rally so irregular and unconnected, and inrhy the 
events they represcut are so odd, we shall find 
that it chiefly proceeds from our being more a^ 
fected by sensation* than by peroeptioos. They 
represent to us persons we bav<e never seen, or 
who have long been dead. They appear alive, and 
we as^ociHte them with things actually existing. 
If the soul acted in our dreams, as it does wheji 
we are awake, one moment woald set these con- 
fused and unconnected ideas right. But in general 
the soul does no more than receive and follow the 
images which are presented to it. And though the 
objects appear very strongly^ they are almost con- 
stantly oddly associated, and have no coherency. 
The sensations succeed one another, without tlie 
souls combining or putting tliem in order. It 
is then sensations only, and ,not notions, which 
we have ; for the latt-er can only be when the 
aoul compares the sensations, and operates upon 
the ideas which tlie senses convey to it. Thus, 
the dreams are formed only in the lower regiou 
ef the soul^ or ia its inferior iiaenltiei* They ar^ 
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not prodaeed by Its mitiv« force, end oiriy be* 
long to the «iiin»l memory. It is singular, that 
•vre-seldoDi fancy In oar dreams that vre hear any 
thing ; we only think we see. It is still more ex!» 
traordinary, that the images we see are perfectly 
like : and tliat every object is naturally represent- 
«d. It seems as if none bnt the soul of a painter 
«oald draw snch true and regular pictures ; and 
<yet tbey are performed in dveams by tbosowho 
4mow no(Aiuig of Uiat art. Fine landscapes, which 
^nre have never setn with any altentioD, present 
themselves to us in dreams, <aft tme and exact as 
if dcme by the best arUst. As to the accidental 
causea-of dreams, by which former sf nsations are ' 
renewed, without the assistance of-any actual and 
yreiaeiit impression, we must observe, that in a 
eeond steep we never dream, because all the sen- 
sations are eatingniafaed ; all their oigans are in- 
accessible; civeiy thing sleqpa, die internal as 
^weU a» extcraal eeoses. But the internal sense, 
•which first goes to- sleep, is also the finit to waken, 
bacaase it is morr lively and active, and is per- 
liaps more easily BKived than the exterior fienses. 
Bleep is then mora iaq»erfeet amd less sound ; and 
•onseqacmtiy it is the time for dreams. Former 
sensatioas,. particalarly those on which we have 
not reflected, are. renewed. The internal senses, 
w<bieh, by the imuetivity of the exterior senses, 
loannot-be taken up witli present 'impressions, are 
employed with, and operate upon 'the preceding 
Mnsations. It acts most upon those which have 
most sttangly affected us; and this is the reason 
that dreams are genially ather frightful or sia- 
gularly pleasing. There is another circumstance 
worth observation, in record to dreams : it is, that 
they mark the character of a man. From the phan- 
toms which fill his imagination in the night, we 
may judge whether be is virtuous or not. A 
cruel man continues to be so in his sleep, as the 
philanthnmiat pEetenres hi».mUd and benevolent 
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dUpotition also. It i« trvei liowever* that «n iiu- 
pare and wicked dream may be occasioned by the 
stale of the body* or by exterior and accidental 
circumstances. Batoar condnct, when we awake* 
shews whether these sort of dreams onsht to be 
impoted to us. We need only attend to the judg- 
ment we then form uf than* A good man is not 
indiOferent about his dreams. If he has deviated 
front the rules of justice and virtue in bis sleep, 
he is sorry for it when be awakes. It is certain, 
that a mind which falls asleep with asenseof the 
grace of Ood, seldom faias of what may be called 
heaveiiiy ideas in his dreams. But sleep is nut 
the only time in which our minds are disturbed 
with odd and fantastic images. How many per- 
sons are there who dream awake J Some form 
high ideas of themselves* because they have been 
raised by fortune or the favour of princes. Other* 
make their happiness consist in the pride of fame, 
and feed on the chimerical hope of immortality. 
Intoxicated with pasuons, and with vain hopes, 
they dream that they are happy ; but this faiae 
and frail felicity vanishes like a morning dream, 
persons of this character have been well described 
by the prophet: '* They resemble a hungry man, 
who dream«th» and beheld he eateth».but he 
awaketh and his soul is empty; or as a thirsty 
man dreameih, and behold he driaketh; but he 
awaketh, and behold he is faint, and his soul 
hath appetite." 

Let us never seek happiness in vain phantoois 
and idle d reams. Let us ieam wisdom, and aspire 
to none but solid and lasting blessings. 
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NOV. XIII. 

Every thing thrcughout the whole Xhnver$t*U 
connected together, and combinet for the Pre- 
servatUm qf the Creatures in it» 

EVCRY thing which the beneficent Creator 
hfts produced opon onr globe is admirably con- 
nected, ou« with the other, so as to contribate to 
their mataal pveservalioD. The earth itself, and 
Its rock», minerals, and fossils, owe their origin 
and contmoMice to the elements. The trees, 
plants, herbs, grass, moss, in a word, all the 
▼egetables, 4raw ttieir snbsistence from the earth, 
whilst the animals, in their Utrn, feed upon the 
Tegetables. T-he earth gives nourishment to tha 
plant, the plant is food- for the insect, the insect 
fay the bird, the bird for wild beasts; and, in 
their turn, the wild beasts become the prey of 
the vukare, the vallure of the insect, the insect 
of the ^kmt, and the plaat of the earth. Even 
' man, who turns all tltese things to his own use, 
becomes himself their pray. Snch is the circle in 
which all things heve take their course. Thus, 
kU beings were created for one another. Ko- 
tbing was created merely for <Uself. Tygers, 
lynxes, bears, ermines, fones, and other animals, 
provide vs with furs to cover 4is. Dogs pursuo 
the stag and the hare, to famish our tables : their 
shara of the prey is vary small. The terrier dri vea 
the rabbit from its deepest recesses into oar snares. 
The hone, the elephant, and the camel, are trained 
to carry burdaa«, and the ox to draw the plough. 
The cow gives ns milk, the sheep its wool. The 
rein-deer makes the sledges^fly over snow and ice. 
The sow and porcupine rake in the earth, and 
the moles stir it up, that the seed of plants and 
herb^f.beiQg dif^persQfl* may.thcjnoce eabi>y.pro- 
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pagate.' The hawk serves as in fowling, and tbe 
lien giresaseggs. The eock wakes os early in the 
morn ; and the larJt .aifiusesoft wilh its song in the 
^y-time. Tbe whistling note of the blackbird is 
Ikcard fk-omlmom to eVeriing: juid' the melodious 
w«rfol ing^* tbe nightingale cbwrms as in the night. 
The stately plumage of thepeaooofc gives pleasnre 
to the sight. The very fish come from the depths 
oi the ocean, venture upon the ooasC> and go ii|i. 
rivers, in order to fnmish plenty of provision for 
men» birds, and wild beasts. The silk*wonu spins, 
lis precioas web to clothe as. The beeS' collect 
with care tbe honey we find sodelioioas. The ttea 
eontinually threws upon its shores nmltitudes o€ 
craw.fisti, lobsters, oysterS) and all sorts of. shell* 
fish, for oar ase. The jaek-a4«ntem, or great fly> 
of Sarinam, shines in the midst of darkness, to^ 
give light to the inbabltants of those conntries. If 
we observe the difiierent ooenpatlons of mankind, 
we shall find that they also tend to this same end 
which natore purposed^ The saitor bteVes thh 
dangers of seas and storms to convey merchaii* 
dises. Which do not belovg to him, to their des* 
tined place. The soldier sacrMces his lifeto his 
country^ and the good of his fclloiw-citisetts. Hie 
lawyer is only employed for others. Soveretgn* 
and magistrates, who are at the head of govern* 
ment, devote their time and powers to tho pablie. 
Barents hoard up wealth for ihetr children. The 
ploaghman sows and rea|KS grarin, whieh he cen* 
au wes bttjL little of himself. Thos, we do not llvh 
for oorselves only ; for the wise Aotbar ef Va^ 
lore has so ordained thatsAl beings shoold be. 
come uaefnl to one anetber, JjBt as learn from 
thence ovr 'mutual duties* The strong riioald aa« 
sist the weak ; the informed man should assist with 
bis advice those who want it ; the learned should 
instruct the ignorant; in a word, we should leve- 
our neighbour as oorsetves, and thus fulfil the 
d^Q» Qi (he Creator*. Xbi» oittMiftLattQes men 
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owe to one another have made them form into so. 
«letie8. "What divided forces conld notaccomplisli, 
ia easily performed by noited strength. Nobody 
conld erect a fine building or palace, withont as. 
sistance. One'pei^oii- alone«o*Id not lay the foun- 
"dation, dig the cellars, make and bnrn the bricks, 
YA1S6 th« walls, put on ^he roof, n«ake the iHii. 
•dews, decorate the apartments, ftc. ; but all this 
is don« with ease when the different workmen as> 
Yiat one another. Sach is the constant law of 
natare, that in all the arts and fciences, nothing 
Ane or excelKent'ean be accomplished without the 
concurrence of several persons. How- many mil- 
lions of men does it not ireqnine to make a mo- 
narch powerful, sn empire happy, a nation fa- 
iBoas or flourishing! In all this, how great 6qet 
the wisdom of the Creator appear ! In order tliat 
4he inhabitants of oar globe, and particularly that 
.mankind might be happy, he formed such rela. 
tions and connections between all beings, that 
'•they could not subsist without each other. Cx- 
iperience daily teaches us that he had our good in ' 
Tiew.- The whole world was planned for this 
purpose, and every part of it concurs towards the 
felicity of mankind. Even the things which ap>. 
' pear to os of so little importance, that we scared 
deign to look at th«m, they ail COutrib'ute to make 
tn happy. The very insects we so Indch despise 
are useful to us. Millions t>f hands labour daily 
-for us. How many. animals lose their lives to sup. 
port oors ! and in how many other ways, of which 
we are ignorant, may not nature be active in our 
favour! Jffay it teach us to value as we oaght the 
4l|oodness of oar mereifal Father, and to be sen- 
>«ible of our own happiness*! 
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"^ Common 8aU, 

" THE seasoning most in use, and tliat which the 
rich or poor, the king or the beggar, can least dis- 
pense with, is the common salt. Its Havonr is so 
pleading, and it has rach excellent properties lor 
digestion, that it may be considered as one of the 
most valoable gifts which nature has bestowed 
aponas. It is given tons in different ways. Those 
who live near the sea receive it from thence. 
They dig marshes on the sea-shore, which are 
called saU-marshes« and plaster them with elay. 
The sea flows into them when it is rough, and 
the waves high. The wa^er that remains in the 
marshes soon evaporates with the, heat of the sun, 
and the. salt is left at bottom in great abundance, 
liatare also produces salt springs,, fountains, and 
lakes. In order Xo extract the salt out of them, 
the water is boiled in great cauldrons. In other 
places, the salt is found in solid masa^K in the moun- 
tains. The most famous miries are those of Ca- 
talonia and Poland. These different kinds of salt 
are all alike as to their chief properties. Ezpe. 
rienee has taught os, that salt dissolves in the 
stomach and bowels ; that it has a fower of di- 
gesting, prevents putrefaction, and too gveaft« fer- 
sneu tation of our food . For this reasonJt is> Uken 
inwardly, to promote digestion, to rectify orudi- 
ties in the stomach, loss of appetite, and costive- 
ness. It not.oply dissolves the phlegm, which 
takes away the appetite, and prevents dige«tkm, 
but it is also a good stimulus for the stomach, the 
nerves of which it gently irritates, and promotes 
all it* operations.. Common salt, therefore, proves 
to be perhaps the best^digeftive in nature. The 
ether salts are too sUong, and jtoo disagree«l>lt to 
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the taste, for the purpose of mixing with our food. 
But the common aalt acts ffently, assists digestion, 
and prevents the putrefaction to which almost all 
eatables are liable. — Salt, is therefore a partien- 
lar blessing, which we do not set a proper value 
on, though we daily enjoy it. If we attended 
more to our da|1y blessings, how much gratitude 
towards God would it excite in us. Most of our 
food would be insipid and tasteless without salt ; 
yet this is the least of its advantages, as we have 
observed the great use it is of to us m respect to 
bealth. Another circumstance in regard to salt 
will appear interesting to every observer of the 
works of 'nature : the smallest grain o'f common 
salt seems eat into eight angles, or with six* 
sldes, like a die-; from whence most mas&es of this 
sort of saHnnost be 6f a Mpiare %r cubieal form. 
In this again the Divine ^Hand is -visible, which 
basgivento salt an ifn variable fornv* that has been 
tnch from the beginning of the world, lliis form, 
constantly the same, and so exact, is a very 
striking proof that It does nut owe ics original to 
a blind chance, but to the will of an intelligent 
Being. This thought is too important, and too 
necessary to our peace, not to make use 6f every 
occasion to recollect and impress itmore and more 
•potr our minds. 



KOV. XV. 

'Origin of Fbuntaifts and Springi. 

ALL the great rivers are formed by the union 
of lesser rivers, and those owe their rise to the 
rivulets which run into them,and the rivulets to the 
springs and fountains. Tliere can be no doubt of 
this. But from whence do the springs come? 
Water, from its weight and fluidity, always (^l\^ 
the lowest ptrts of the surface of the earth : from ' 
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whence then can tlM water eome, whieh flows «9 
cpoalantly froi^lhe bigtieftt Tegioii4l—Io the first 
plM^e> it is pertain thai ihe raia, lUe saow, and, in. 
general* ail the vapours which fall from the air, 
furnish a great part of the water whieh flows from 
springs; conseqaently, rivers and springs are very 
rare in liie deserts of Arabia, or in parte of Africa 
where it never rains. These waters penetrate 
down into the eai Ui, till they find beds of wki(^. 
clay, which stop them as they cannot get tbronsU. 
them. There they accumulate aud become fouo* 
tains, or they collect in cavities, which afterwacds-; 
overflow, and the water gnidually gets out throngli. 
a»thoasanc^ crevices, great and small, still falling 
towards Uie bottom, to which its weight naturally 
ipciines it. 'rhuj> the water cimtinually flows, and 
niakes itself i»ub^rraneous currents, with wliicU. 
other currents mix, and by their union form what 
if called a vein of water. It is, however, very 
probable, that, in sonte countries at leasts the 
springs do not owe their origin entirely to the 
waters which fall from the atmospiiere ; for there, 
^eon several high mountains considerablespringsu 
9,Dd lakes, which do not seem as if they eould be 
produced entirely by snow or rain. There are 
many springs which give an equal quantity of wa* , 
ter at all seasons and even more sometimes in the. 
hottest and driest weather than when damp and 
rainy. There must, of course, be other, causes 
both for the rise and supply of springs. Many of 
them are produced by vapours which are carried 
np into the atmosphere, and driven by the wind 
towards the mountains, or, by the power of uni- 
vjersal ^trafition, are drawn towards those great 
masses. The atmpsphere is more or less full oL, 
watery vapours, which, being driven and pressed 
against harj;/l agid cold rooks, condense immedi- 
ately into drops, and thus swell the springs. 

However, we muststill allow that all the ^pringsL 
•auqot be ow;ng to, this cause^ J^or qH19t^^p(^tUftJ 
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Panabe, tbe Rhine, mi4 other great riven whieh 
fome from high moantaliM* dry up when the8» 
coormous nmsaea in winter are covered with niow 
find ice t Certainly there nuast he oaveras, whieh» 
hy a cojiMDaiiiQation with the 6ea orlaken, coutri* 
hate to Ibrm epriugs. The sea-waCer having gonn- 
tlurough sobterraneotts ebanacls into tliese great 
^aviticA, it rises ia vapours through a.nambcr.o< 
crevices, and forms into drops, which fiUliug again 
with their own weight, tako^sometimes quite an» 
other course, liecaose water cannot always pene> 
irate where the v^BOurs do. Perhaps, also, th)» 
^^•water, particularly in countries near the main 
ocean, majr filter through the ground, and producto^ 
^Kings. These springs generally taste like the 
water from whence they flow. But those upon 
h^h mountain^ cannot proceed from the same 
cause, because- the sea-water cannot rise so high ;, 
and if it could, it would not be so sweet or fit for 
drinks AM Uie causes here poiuted out contributa 
more or less to the forming of springs : and there 
may be other causes aiifcjQOwn.to ua. It is troat 
that 04^tttre is always simple in its operations ; but 
thia simplicity does not consist in mailing u$e u£ 
one cause only for each particular effect* It con« 
sists in making use of as few as possible, which 
4oes not prevent there being always several auxi- 
liary causes which concur in working the e&c4 
which nature purpoaes. 

NOV. XVI. 
The Hair qf the ffeatU 

. IF we consider the wonderiiil construction of the 
. hair of our heads, we shall find it worthy of atten^ 
tion, aad discover in it evident traces of the divine 
power and wisdcun. laeach Entire hair we di»i 
WfS^lk A9 ohLoos. m^e thjt««ds.%ndi 4k kaoi whifilk 
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folgenenilly thicker, bat slwmys more transparent 
than the rest. The thread is the body of the hair, 
and the knot is the root. The long and principal 
hairs of the head have their root, and even a part 
«ff the thread, inclosed in a little case formed by a 
Mnall membrane. The sise of this is in proportion 
to the «iee of the root, always large enough ta 
leave a little space between the root and the case. 
The root has two parts,= the exterior and the in- 
terior ; the exterior is a pellicle 'composed of little 
flakes; the interior is a giotinoas •Anid, where 
anme slender fibres meet : thi% is the 'marrow of 
the root. ^From the exterior part of •the rooC» 
there grow 'live,' and sometimes (though very sel. 
dom) six little*Mrhite threads, extremely-fine, tran- 
sparent, hard,and«iten twice as long as the root. 
Besides these threads, there grow-here and there 
other Ijttle knots, bat they are viscons, and easily 
dissolved by heat. From the inside of the ' root 
grows the body of the hair. It is composed of 
three parts-; the exterior case, the inward tobe, 
and the 'marrow. When the hair is come to'tbe 
pore of the skin, khroagh which it is to pass, it U 
very mucH-wrapped ep in the pellicle of therooty 
which then ibnns a very small titbe. mtie hair 
poshes out the epidermis before it, whicAi'serve^ 
as a sheath Loguard it at 'first, while it is still soft 
and tender. Tiie rest of the envelope, or coat of 
the whole hair, is of a particular substance; it is 
transparent ; and more so towards the point. In 
a young hair, the coat is soft ; but it becomes 
afterwards so hard, and so elastic, that it shrinks 
back with some noise when it is catting. This 
exterior coat preserves the hair a long time. Im« 
mediately under it^-tliere are several small fibres^ 
which extend the whole length of the hairfrom the 
root to the point. They are joined together, and 
to the point, by several elastic threads. And this 
collection of fibres forms a tube filled with two sub. 
Atances, one ftutd, and the other solid ; which both 
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together form the marrow of the hair* An aU 
teoiive observer of God's works wiU acknowledge 
the Divine Wisdom in the admirable constractioa 
of the hair, as well as in all other parts of the ha* 
Biah body. There is nothing in the formation of 
man, from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
^oot, that does not shew the perfection of the Creiu 
tor. Even those parts which appear of least im- 
portai|ce, and wfai<;h seem the most easy to. be, dis- 
pensed with, become of consequence, when consU 
dered as cooaeeted with the other membera o£ihe 
hody« or .when their admirable constraction and 
desigo is enquired into. This we may particolarly 
•b««rvein respect to our Jbair. How many people 
aKe 4here, who consider it as an object not worth 
attention, a^d do not discover in it any traces of 
the wisdom and goodness of God ! But, besides 
that in general there is no part of oar .bodies use* 
less. oi;. without design, it is very easy to know .the 
wise pnrpitses for wjliich,hair was given to us. la 
the first place,; it is evid^t that they contribate 
much to the beauty and ornament of the face; bat 
that is perhaps their smiUle9t use. Do they not 
evidently preserve the head from cold and damp, 
so as to keep the brain in itsnatiuraLstate of wacmtht 
— ^They certainly also promote a gentle insensible 
evacuation of bodily hamotfrs by perspiration ; 
and they relieve the head and other noble parts 
from thesaperflaons moisture which might collect 
there. How many other uses may they not have 
which are hitherto unknown to ust But let usr 
content ourselves with having, been informed of 
some of the purposes which God hath proposed to 
himself. They will afiford us siffficient subjects to 
acknowledge and adore the power, the wisdomi. 
apd goodness of oar great jDreator \ 
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1W)V. XVH. ' 

SffsUm qffM Untvtrt9. 

t 

niTH BR'ro we hay« only^ been eoDsldertn^ tftef 
'Vftrth, tkts globe, wlHeh Is bat « s|>ecfk, in cempa^' 
riwn of the immemeniiivene. l>et us now raiMt 
<Hur ihooglits to those inwreernWe worid », ar tM 
sight of wbicb thi« spot, that we And millions of 
other erentiiras inhabit, will appefetr as nothing.-^ 
l«et tt» examine, reHeet, and adore. The son, which 
gives lifeto every thingtis almost in the etetre <tf 
tlie system; and, without changing place, it tnms 
roiind its own axis, from east to west, in twenty^ 
seven days and twelve hours. All the planets 
from Mercury to Saturtf, move round the sun, in 
an oblong orbit or ellipsis. Mercary, which of aH 
the globes is nearest to the sonrperft^rmsltsrevo* 
lotion in near eighty-eight days, but at «o small -ft' 
distance from the snn, that it i^ generally conceal* 
>«d in its rays, so as to be invisible to ns. Venus 
describes a largeir^llipsis, and finishes her course 
in little more than 1184 days. The earth re* 
ifutves a year to perform its revolution ; and, \k 
this annual journey, it is attended by the moon. 
Mars finishes his course in 68^ days; Jupiter, 
with his four moons, in twelve years, or ther^ 
abouts; Saturn moves, with his five satellites, 
round the solar circle, in the space of thirty years* 
And, lastly, the Georginm Sidas, with bis two 
aateUiles (already dinoovered, and it is probable 
he has many mot«), which, of all the planets 
%nown to us, is farthest from the sun, in abcvt 
eighty-two years. But are those the bounds •< 
the universe? No, certainly; far beyond the 
Georgia m Sidus, is the region of fixed stars, of 
which the nearest to us is 9T,4Q0 times farther 
#rom the eHrtli than tbe sun is; thougli this is^ 
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■mhta at its. ^reatcat diaunce, SS^OOO 6ellli^llialD•. 
tcra of the eaitb. Hnv many gk>be« also may 
4hera be in ibe great spaca between Saiam and ibe 
Ax9d stuurs, that are not visible to us 1 But is it 
.posaible that the son, which we daily behold tr»> 
versing the sky in twelve hours* should remain 
fixed in the centre of ths world % Do we not in 
the mornmg see it in the east, and in the evening 
in the westi Coald the earth move round the 
-mo without oar perceiving ill Tliis ob|ectioa 
/ounded on the illusiun , of oar senses, is of uo 
weight, I>o we perceive the motion of a.hoat« in 
-aailoig upon a river t and* when we are ia a boat 
or carriage, does it. not seem as if every thiols 
round us moved, and as if all the objecis went 
baclt out of their place, though in reality they 
never move? Howeveff one Censes may be de- 
ceived in this respect, our reason forces us to ac«^ 
knowledge the truth and wisdom of the system 
which supijbru the motion of the earth. Nature 
«lwayft ocu in the shortest, easiest, and simprest 
ways. By the Mngle revolution of the earth round 
the sun, we can account for the di&rent appear- 
ances of the planets, their periodical motion, their 
sitvatiotis, their direct and their retrograde mo- 
•iiotts* Aiftd is it not much more natural and easy, 
thatthe earth should turn round itsaxu ia tweuty- 
foar hoars, than that such great bodies as the sun 
and planets should move round the earth in thaC 
•pace of time. One audentable proof of the sun* 
and not the earlh, being in the centre of the sya. 
ptm, is, that the motions and distances of the 
planets depend upon the sun« and not upon the 
earth. If it was otherwise, where would be the 
harmony and pecfeet conformity which is now so 
evident in all the works of the Creators Accord- 
ing to our hypothesis, each planet has the same 
notion we attribute to our earth. 

These reflections on the system of the universe - 
ftf e ealcnUted to give u& the highest idfi& of 4mr 
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mdonMe Creator, and to make u\ sensible of oar 
own iasignificaoce. WiUi what ^easore oar mind 
passes from one idea to another, till it U Imit in 
the contemplation of those great objects ! 'With 
what profoand veneration and admiration does it 
feel the greatness of iu Ood. It is tme, ^at the 
limits of the hnman naderstanding will not permit 
Qs to have an exACt and perfect knowledge of the 
system of this world ; bat we knOw enongh to be 
eonvineed, that iUie whole is planned with infinite 
wisdom and goodness, and that no system coald 
be'formed more beautiful, more worthy of the 
Supreme Being, or more beae&eial to the iithAbi- 
Xaats of the diflterent globes. 

«0V. XVIII. 

IF lobsters were of no value to «»«s food, : they 
/wonld still be worth our attention. The females 
of this crastaceous fish undergo a great change 
some weeks before this time of year. Th^ 
throw oif their old shells, and get new ones. This 
is called their moditing. It is in this 'manner 
that all crastaceous animals grow. The body of 
the lobster continaiog to increase, while its shell 
■remains analterably the same, the animal becomes 
-too large for its habitation, and is obliged to force 
its way out, which is a very painful operation. 
At the same time that they change their shell* 
^hey change their stomach and intestines. The 
•animal, while it is niAulting, seems to feed upon 
«ts former stomach, which wastes by degrees, and 
48 replaced with a new one. The little round 
-white stones, improperly called crabs' eyes, be- 
gin to form when the stomach is consuming, and 
Are afterwards inclosed in the new one, where they 
ooatinual ly dimiaith iiifii«e«tilUt lastihey «otird/ 
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disAppeftr. II is probable that tbe animal makes 
use of them as a remedy tor the disorders of its 
atomach ; or perliapa this matter has n petrify i of 
.quality, proper for forming a new shell. £x* 
cept at the time of moaltiag, the lobsters keep at 
the bottom of the water near the shore. In win* 
ter they prefer the deep parts of the water ; bat 
in summer they draw near the shore, if the want 
of food does not oblige them to go deeper down 
into the water. That they might catch their prey 
iBore easily, nature has given them several clawe 
and legs. Sometimes they have claws as large 
as both head and body ; and what is still more 
•ingnlar, they have the faculty of prodncing new 
daws and horns when they have been broken off. 
They can even get rid of them when they become 
inconvenient to them. The lobsters perform this 
operation in any postore, bat they do it more 
easily if they are thrown an their backs, and if, 
with strong iron pincers, the shell is broken, and 
the flesh braised at tbe third onibarth joint o£the 
olaw. Soon as the wound 4s made, 4he lobster* 
in its pain, shakes its claw about iilivit.fall» from 
thebqdy. As soon as the claw is broken, there 
oomes a glutinous substance over the wound, 
which stpps the bleeding. If this was removed, 
the animal would lose all its blood, and perish. 
This substance envelopes what we may call the 
siioot of the new limb, which at first appears only 
an excrescence, or a littie cone. By degrees, 
this cone lengthens into the form of a claw, and 
becomes as perfect as the old oue. These animals 
grow pregnant about autumn, as may be se^n (if 
they are opened at tliat season) in the form of red 
.elpto, which gradually disappear. Afterwards, 
^Bnderneath the Uil isflUed with little round eggs, 
iike hemp*seed, fastened by small fibres together. 
The first eggs appear in December, and soon in* 
jBrease to hundreds. Tliey enlarge by degrees, as 
iJuB leeather groirs wvm -, . aad before uudsanft> 
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mer there are IHtle live lo%«ter8 found amongst 
the e^rs, the size of an ant, whieb stick to the 
fibres nnder the tail, where they remahibroodine^ 
till all the eggs are hatched. They Hfterivurds 
loosen from their mother, and eliiig to th^ fibres 
of some roots of trees whi(A they find in the 
water near the shore, where they remain protected 
till they are large and strong eiiongh to venture 
into the sea. The lobster is certainly one of the 
most extraordinary oreatnres that exist: an autnail 
whose sltin is a shell, and which it casts off every 
year to elothe itself with new armonr: an ani- 
mal whose flesh is in its tail and legs, and whose 
hair is in the inside of iu breast ; whose 8toma<A 
is in its head ; and which ii changed every year 
for a new one ; and which new one begins by con- 
earning the old one; an animal which carries ila 
eggs within ito body tiltthey become fraitful, and 
then carries them oatwavdiy oader its toil : an 
animal which can throw off its legs when they be. 
come treaMesotte, and can replace them with 
others: And, lastly, an animal whose eyes ai^e 
|»laced in long moving horns. So sfngaiar "a 
creature will long remain a mystery to the hu. 
man mind. It affords new 8abject,'1however, fo 
acknowledge and adore the power and wisdom 
of the Creator. 



KOV. XIX. 

Tfie proper and convemeTa Situation ^ aU Pm*h 
tif the Human Body* 

IF we examine the human body with any at- 
tention, we cannot bnt observe that all the parts 
of which it is composed are placed In the manner 
best adapted for their several uses. The wisdom 
of the Creator has allotted to each member ift 
yroper place; and, in the fofmation of <mr htf. 
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dies, he has not only attended to oar wmitfi and 
conveniencies, but to oruament and betuity. In 
Che first place, with respect to our wants, it is 
evident that all tlie parts are plac^ in the man- 
ner mpst convenient to the body. It was intended 
to be a machine, which was to move of itself by 
the powers given to it, without requiring to be 
moved by any exterior force. It was necessary 
that our limbs should perform with ease and 
promptness the will of our nUnd. AU the bones 
are joined together; but, in order that ,we should 
make use of oar limbs without difficulty, to stretch 
or draw in an arm, to stoop or rise as we please, the 
bones are divided into joints, and each bone is 
rounded at the end, and set witliin the spherical 
cavity of another bone, where it moves with ease, 
•because it is covered with ^ smooth polished gris- 
tle, and moistened witli an oily humour, which 
prevents the gristle from rubbing. How wonderful 
is it, that these bones should be so firmly set, as 
not to slip or separate from each other, tliough 
■ the feet bear so great a burden, and the hands are 
sometimes obliged to lift weights of an h'uidred 
pounds. In placing the parU of the body, God 
has also attended to our convenience. The deter- 
mination and will of the soul may be executed by 
the organs of the body, witliout any difficulty or 
obstacle. By means of the senses it is imraeiliately 
informed of what inlerests it, and the several 
members of the body directly obey its orders* 
The eye, as it is designed to watcli the whole per- 
son! occupies the highest place. It can turn freely 
on all sides, and observe every thing that passe?. 
The ears also are placed in a distinguished part, 
at tlic two sides of the head, and are open night 
*nd day, to convey to tlie soul every impression 
of sound, and to make it attentive to the least 
noise. As our food passes throngh the mouth into 
the stomach, the organ of smell is placed irame- 
diately above it, to guard it, as the eye also does. 
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firou neeiving any thing comipted or bkd^- As 
to the teateoi feeling, it has not its seat in any 
paiticttlar p-ace, but is spread over all the parts 
of the body, in order to make it distinguish plea- 
sure from pafaiy and wholesome from hurtful 
things. Tlie arms are the ministers the soul em- 
ploy" to execute most of its desires, and are there- 
fore placed near the chest, where the body is the 
strongest; and, without being too far from the 
lower parts, are most conveniently situated for 
erery sort of exercise and work, as well as for the 
guard and safety of the head and other members. 
—Lastly, the Creator, in the formation of the 
human body, has deigned also to attend to its 
beauty. This consists in the visible harmony, the 
exact proportion of the limbs, and the pleavng 
mixture of colours in a fine and delicate skin. We 
may observe, that those parts of the body which 
are in pairs, as our eyes, ears, arms, legs, are 
placed at the two sides, of an equal height, cor- 
responding with each other, on the right and left ; 
whereas those that are single, as our forehead, 
nose, month, and chin, are placed in the middle. 
This proportion appears- in the great as well' as in 
the small-. The length of the sole of the foqt makes 
the sixth part of the height of the whole body, as 
the face makes the tenth, tn children, the head 
is larger than it ought to be, in proportion to the 
rest; because the head, being the chief part of 
the bodyj and the seat of four senses, it ought to 
come the sooner to perfection ; and the more so, 
- as being composed entirely of bone, it could mtt 
extend as much as the fleshy members, which it 
must otherwise have done: for we observe, that, 
in infancy, all ttie limbs grow at the same^time, 
and spread with the most exact proportion in 
length, bteadtii, and thickness, according to the 
size of the whole body. 

Admire, O man ! the perfection and beauty of 
thy body, the admirable coiiBcction> hamoDy) aad 
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pvopcartion, of all its parte. Observe, that eachf 
Ikalr is connecied with others; that they never^ 
iMterfere with each other's different functicms; 
that they are placed in the manner best adapted 
for their use, and so as to assist one another mu- 
tnally. The oilcans are so many springs in this 
admirable machine. They correspond with each 
other, and act in concert, to fulfil the several 
purposes for which theyi were. designed. Take care 
not to destroy .this machine so cnrieusly icootcivedy 
nor to deform it by excesses and irregularities.- 
Take care not to d^rade it by shameful passions. 
On the contrary, let thy body ever remain a mo- 
nument of the wisdom and goodne.<*s of God. Butf 
above all, never neglect thy soul, which has been 
degraded by sin, but endeavour that it may be 
restored to its original purity, by the mediation 
of thy Redeemer. It is by this alone that thou 
canst be compensated for the change thy body will 
undeiigo, when it shall return to the dust from, 
wheoceitcame^ 



NOV. XX. 

ThcOrd€r and Regularity qf the Coune qf* 
Nature, 

IN contemplating the world, we every where 
discoverjtracesof a Supreme Intelligence direct- 
ing the whole, which foresaw all the effects that 
were to result from ihe powers it impressed upon 
nature} which had numbered, weighed, and mea- 
sured all things with infinite wisdom. Thus the 
nniverse, when once tbrmed, may always con- 
tinue, and constantly fulfil its design, withoutthe 
necewity, of changing any of the laws originally 
established. This is not oAen the case in respect 
to the works of man. The best contrived ma- 
chines soon fail to answer the purposes intended. 
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SSicy Tttfidre to be freqaeHtiy mendecfc. lliejr mre 
soon spoiled and oMt of order. The came of these 
Iftttlts is in the original cooBtroctioD ; for tliere is 
no artist, however skiUhl, who can foresee all 
tiie changes to ^rineh Ms work is liable ; ranch 'less 
4» he able to obviate them. The corfioieat wovld 
is also a machine; bot the psMts of which it is 
composed* and their several uses are nombeiiess. 
It is divided' into many himinoas and opaqoe 
globes, which serve as habitations for an infinite 
nmltitode of living creatures of all sorts. The 
opaqae globes move in the circles presented to 
them, and in a regular time, roand the loniinons 
globes, in order to receive from tiiem the light 
and heat, day and night, seasons, and various 
climates, food and growth, according to the na- 
tore and wants of the different inhabitants. The 
situation of the planets, and their mutual gravita- 
tion, are so diversified, that it seems almost im- 
possible to determine, before>hand, the time 4f 
their returning to the point from wlieneethey set 
^ut, to begin again their periodical course ; and 
yet, notwithstanding the variety of phenomena 
which these globes present to "us, and the astonish, 
ing number of their movements in the course of 
tliQusands of years, these enormous masses have 
never once bit against one another, or interrupted 
each other's course. AU the planetJ regularly nm 
their course in the time prescribed them^ Tliey 
have constantly preserved their direction and rc^* 
-spective distances from the sun. The fixed sUrs 
are tl»e same now as they were two thousand years 
ago. Their distances, their projective force, their 
direct ascension, their declination, their parallax, 
their direction, are ever the same. Thesuntdso 
is still at the same height ; the days and nights, 
years and seasons, are all what they were forw 
merly : an undeniable proof that, in the first ar- 
rangement of the celestial bodies, and the regular* 
tion of their course, the Axathor of nature foresaw 
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and determined tbe fabare state of the world, and 
of all its parts, to the end of time. The same may- 
be said of our earth, .which is annually subject to 
many revolutions and changes oi climate. For, 
though it seems at first as if the fine weather, the 
cold, heat, dew,, rain, snow, hail, lightning, 
storms, and winds, were dispensed by chance ; 
as if it was from mere accident that the waters 
overflow the earth, changing lands into lakes,^and 
in other places seas appearing, where there wera 
continents, mountains forming while others are 
mouldering. away, rivers drying up, or changing 
their course ; yet, it is certain, that each modifi- 
cation of our earth has its sufficient cause in the 
preceding modification; the last in the former, 
and so the same from the beginning of all things. 
But nothing is more calculated to make us sen- 
sible of our ignorance, in respect to the particular 
causes of natural events, and their connection with 
the fututc, than this variety which we observe in 
the temperature of the air ; a variety which has 
such an effect on the appearance and the fertility 
of our globe. In vain we repeat our meteorolo- 
gical observations ; we cannot deduce from them 
any certain rules and consequences for the future, 
and we shall never find one year perfectly like 
another. Yet we are well convinced, that these 
continual variations, tiiis apparent disorder in 
the elements, do not destroy our globe, do not 
alter its form, or make it an uninhabitable chaos; 
but are, on the contrary, the true means of pre. 
serving from, year to year its order, fertility, and 
abundance. Since, therefore, each present mo- 
dification is founded upon the former, it is evi- 
dent that the elements were not formed and com- 
bined by a blind chance ; but that, from the be- 
ginning. Boundless Wisdom produced, combined, 
mixed the elements, measured their force, and- 
determined their effects to all eternity. Thus the 
tvorld is not. composed of uncoonected material^ 
Vol. 11. Q 
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which have no relation to one another. It is one 
regular and perfect whole, the construction and 
plan of which is the work of a Snpreme. If we 
behold in the world a multitude of beings of 
the same nature and design with ourselves, and 
connected with us in many ways; if we discover 
a still greater numbe** of species of other crea- 
tdres, who are also more or less mutually con- 
nected ; if we acknowlegde that, by the mixture 
and action of the elements, all these animated 
beings are preserved, and receive all thtit their 
nature requires; if afterwards we look beyond 
thi«, and raise our thoughts higher; if we con- 
sider the connection between our earth and the 
celestial bodies, the constant regularity of all 
their motions, the conformity, the wonderful liar- 
mony between all the globes within our sight ; 
we should be more and more struck with admi- 
ration of the magnificence, order, and beauty of 
nature, and more clearly convinced of the infinite 
wisdom of the Creator. But all that we yet know 
of the order and harmony of the corporeal world, 
is but a slight ray of that great light of eternitj', 
by which the divine wisdom, now in many ways 
impenetrable to us, will be made manifest to us 
hereafter. 



NOV. XXI. 

Winter in tfie Northern Countries, 

THE time now draws nigh, of which so mahy 
discontented people complain. Winter, this se- 
vere season, appeal's to them inconsistent with the 
plan of the Ruler of the universe, in other re- 
spects so wise and beneficent. The rich complain 
that nature has become dull and melancholy. The 
poor, whose po\trty and wants increase at this 
season, mannar and lament. Yet let them ever' so 
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much magnify the inconTeniencies and distreseet 
of winter, they will at last be forced to acknow- 
ledge the goodness of God towards them, even 
io this respect, if they compare their lot with 
that of some other nations. In great part of the 
Dorthern countries,* there is neither spring nor 
autumn. The heat is as intolerable in summer 
as the cold is in winter. Th^ severity of the lat* 
ter is such, that the spirits of wine in the thenno> 
meters freeze. When the door of a warm room 
is opened, the outward air which comes in turns 
all the vapours into snow; and they appear like 
tliick white clouds. If any one goes out of the 
house, they are almost suffocated, and the air 
seems to pierce through them. Every thing ap* 
pears dead, as nobody dare venture abroad. — 
Sometimes the cold becomes so intense, all of a 
sadden, that, if they are not saved in time, people 
are in danger of losing an arm, a leg, or even 
their life. The fall of snow is still more danger- 
ous: the wind drives it. ^th such violence, that 
nobody can find t^cir way ; the trees and bushes 
are covered with it; the sight is blinded by it; 
and people sink into precipices at every step. In 
summer it is constantly light for three months; 
and in winter it is i>erpetual night during the 
same space of time. We, who complain of the 
cold in our countries, what would we say if we 
were to live in the climate just desciibed ? It is 
eertain we do not know our advantages, or a veiy 
Uttle reAection wonld make us content with our 
lot. The winter days, however melancholy and 
severe we may think them in our countries, are 
not Insupportable, from the nature of our con* 
stitntion ; and those who cannot bear them, it is 
their own fault. But wherefore has the Creator 
ordained tliat millions of people sliould live in 
coontries where nature fills them with terror for 
a great part of the year? Why lias he not made 
alUvs people as happy as we are] S^naeleq^Jti* 
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tally* W« are kiitaJteii, if wcrsnppofle that the 
inhftbitanU of the pole are unhappy from the 
feverity and length of their winter. Poor, yet 
fxempt,.throHgh sUoplicity, from aU deures dif- 
ficult to gratify, those people live content in the 
midst of the rocks of iee iR^Mch sorrouud tfaem^ 
vitlMCt knowing the Uesaings vfaich the southern 
nations consider as an easential part of their hap« 
piuBSk If tta« barrenness of their soil provents 
them from having such variety of pfwhietions of 
the earth as we have, the sea is so much the 
Bwre honntif«d in her gifts to them. Their way 
of living inures them to cc^d, and enables tiiem 
to xlefy stOBBS. As to particular resources* nature 
porovides them with abimdance. Their deserts 
are full oi wHd beasts, whose fiur protects tiiem 
from . oold^. The reittHdeer supplies them with 
fbodr dnpfchf beds, clothes, and tents. These are 
most of their wants, and give them littl^ trouble 
to obtain^ When the., sun does not rise with 
them, and they, are stArrounded^ith darkness, 
nature Ikseself ligltts » terehlbr them^ 11m Au* 
rora- BoreaUs hrightens their night Perhaps 
those people consider their connLry as the greatest 
and happiest upon earth, and may pity us as 
much as we pity them. Thus we fiml that every 
climate, has its advantages and incoaveniencies, 
which are generally so weH. balanced, that it is 
difficult to say which merits a preference. To 
•pinsider thmgs in this lights there is ntx cx>ttntry 
on earth, whether the saa: darts its rays upon it 
peipendicularly or obliquely, whether it is cover- 
ed-etemally with snow or not, which in. reality 
is more' benefited than another. In one plaee the 
GOBveniencies of life are more abundant. In an- 
other, the variety is absolutely wanting; but 
those who Imve not such oomforts escape many 
tempta^ons, corroding cares, biiter rembrae ; in 
a word* tfaey are ignorant of many obstacles to 
In^qpiiKsey which compensate them fc^r the plea- 
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•lures they are deprived of. We knowj^with cer- 
tainty, that Providence *1ias dispensed: to evei^- 
part of the world whatever wasncctMsary fbr the 
snpport and happiness of <aie people. All of them 
«re adapted to the nstarif of the climate-; and God 
provides, by the wisest meansy for tlie wants of 
his creatures.' 



NOV. XXil. 

The Jhran^ormationt in IMUtv, 

THE transformations in nature are very n«- 
niMt>»9 ; or rather, it may be 'said, 'that -eveiy 
thing in the nataral world is transformed. -The 
form of objects continaally varies. Certain bo- 
dies pass tncoessi rely through the three kingdoms 
of nature ; and there are composlticms which gra* 
doaUy become minerals, plants, •insects, reptiies^ 
fish, birds, beasts,' and men. Every year mlK 
lions of bodies mix togettier, and are reduced ' « 
to dust. Where are the flowers which adom^^ 
our gardens, fields, and meadows, during the 
spring and summer? One speaes appears, th^M. 
lades, and malies room for another. The flowen 
of Itfareh, with the modest vidlet, after having 
proclaimed the coming of spring, disappear, and 
give place to the tulip and the rose. In the 
room of these come others, till all the floors 
in their turn, have fulfilled their design. Sis 
the same in respect to mankind. One gtt|er»* 
tion rises, and another disappears. Evcr^ry^af 
millions of human bodies return to the dust froo^^ 
whence (hey came ; but out of these reduced h(^^^ 
dies, tliere are new ones formed. The salts and 
oils, of which they are composed, dissolve in the 
earth ; llie more subtile parts are attracted by the 
fieat of the snn, and rise into the atmospheie, 
where they mix with other substances, are scat- 
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tered here and there by the wind, and fall agatii 
in rain and dew. As for the grosser parts* they 
mix with the earth. The grass, which is nou* 
rished by them, shoots up into long sialksi. It 
is thus that the flesh of man, transformed into 
^rass, serves to feed those Aocks, the salutary 
milk of which turns afterwards into onr own 
substance. These continual transformations in 
nature, are certain proofs that the Creator or- 
dained that nothing should be useless, or lo8t« 
The meal on the flowers, which is the source of 
fertility in plants, is but a very small part of what 
^ach flower contains; but this superfluity is not 
lost. Divine Wisdom created bees, who make 
use of it for their honey. The earth bestows daily 
gifts qpon us, and would at last be exhausted, 
if what it yields was not to be returned again« 
All organized bodies dissolve, and turn at last 
to earth. During this dissolntion, their volatile 
parts rise into the atmosphere, and are dispersed 
^nbout. Thus, the remains of animals are scat. 

Eed in the air, the earth, and water; and, 
haps, the part» which fly into the atmosphere 
much the least numerous. All these par- 
g.ticles, dispersed here and. there, unite soon again 
m new organized bodies, which will, in their 
turn, undergo the same change. These constant 
transformations, thit^ circulation, which began 
with the world, will only end with it. But the 
remarkable, or at least the most interesting 
, is that which relates lo ourselves. We know 
r -bodies we're not originally, nor will they 
xet be composed of the same number of 
ides as at present. Our bodies, when in our 
[Other's womb, were extremely small ; they 
were larger at our birth; and, since then, they 
have increased to fifteen or twenty times the size ; 
consequently blood, flesh, and other foreign sub* 
stances, drawn ifrom the animal or vegetable 
tfceationj which did not originally belong to our 
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bodies, have since been united with them, and are, 
become parts of oarselvcs. The necessity we are 
under of eating every day, shews a continual waste 
of the parts, and that this loss must be repaired 
by food. A great deal evaporates insensibly : for 
it appears, from certain experiments made by 
a great physician upon himself, that out of eight 
pounds of food, which a man in health may take 
every day, there is but a aftieth part of it which 
turns to his own substance : all the rest goes off 
by perspiration, or other excretions. From that 
it may be inferred, that, ten years hence, there 
will not remain many of the particles of which 
we are now composed. And finally, when our 
bodies shall have gone through several changes, 
they will be transformed into dust till the day of 
resurrection, when that last and happy revolution 
will fix them immutably and for ever. Let us 
rejoice in this future state, where we shall be free 
from all the changes of this life. Let us behold, 
with serenity, the daily revolutions to which all 
earthly things are subject, and which are neces^ 
eary in our present state. It is by this means that 
we shall draw nearer to perfection. 



NOV. XXIIL 

Greatness of God even in the smallest Things, 

WHOEVER loves to contemplate the works of 
God, will trace him not only in those immense 
globes which compose the system of the universe, 
but also in the little world of insects, plants, and 
pietals. He will acknowledge and adore Divin© 
"Wisdom as much in the spider^s web, as ih the 
power of gravitation, which attracts the earth 
towards the sun. These researches are now the 
easier, as the use of microscopes discover to us 
new scenes, and new worlds, in which we behold. 
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in mittlatiire a!H that can excite onr admii^tion. 
Those who have not opiKntimtties to make use 
of these instnrtnents may read at least with plea- 
tare some remarks on micMscopic objects. — Let 
us, in the first place, observe the inanimate world. 
Behold those mosses, and the grass which God 
has produced in such abundance ! (K how many 
fine threads and little particles are those plants 
composed ! What variety in their forms and 
shapes! Who conld count all their sorts and 
kinds? Thmk of the mnltitade of little parts 
which any one is composed of, rtnd into which it 
may be divided. If an hexagon, of the size of an 
inch, coniarins an hundred millions of visible par- 
tides, who could calculate the parts of which a 
mountain must be composed? If millions of par- 
ticles of water may be stispended on the point of 
a needle, how many must there be in a fountain t 
how many in the rivers and seas? If from a 
lighted candle there issue in a mimite many more 
particles of light than there are grains of sand 
Over the whole earth, how many fiery particles 
must fly out at a great fire in the space of an hour ! 
If a grain of-sand contains several millions of par- 
ticles of air, how many must there be in the 
human body? Jf odoriferous bodies can exhale 
enoughof odoriferous corpuscles, to send the per- 
fume to great distances, without any sensible loss 
of -their own wergiit, it would require an eter- 
nity for the human mind even to calculate the 
prodigious number of the^ie particles. If we pass 
next to the animated creation, thesceiie will in a 
manner extend to infinity. In the summer-time 
the air swarms with living creatures. Each drop 
of water is a little world inhabited. Each leaf of 
a tree is a colony of insects ; and perhaps each 
grain of sand contains a multitude of animated 
beings. Each plant, grain, and flower, feeds a 
million of creatures. Every one must have seen 
Ihe iuuumerable swarms of flies, gnats, and other . 
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insect,, which collect together ia a very smaU 
space ; wbai prodigioaa ahoaU mast there be iu 
proportion over the whole earth, and in the im- 
mense expanse of the atmosphere I How many 
millions of still smaller insects and worms are 
there crawling on the ground » or onderneath it» 
the number of which is known only to God I 
Does not the power of the Creator strike us with 
' astonishment, when we reflect on the multitude of 
parts of which these little creatures are composed^ 
whose existence is scarce known 7 If we could 
nol at any time prove it by experiments, should 
we imat'^ine that there were animals a million of 
times less thaii a grain of sand, wlh organs ojf 
nutrition* motion, &c. ? There are shell-fish so 
#mall, that even through a microscope they scarce 
appear as large as a grain of barlej' ; and yet they 
are living aniiuida with very hard houses, in which 
there are diferent apartments. How extremely 
small is a mite, and yet tliisalfnost in^)erceptible 
atom, when seen through a ^jicrqscope, is a hairy 
animal, perfect iu all its limbs, of a regular form, 
full of life and sensibility, and provided with aU 
the necessary organs. AUhoueh ibis animal is 
scarce visible to us, it has many parts stiUsmaMcr. 
One circumstance paiticularly. admirable is, that 
the glasses which discover so many defects in 
the best finished works of man, shew us nothing 
in these microscopic objects but regularity and 
)>erfection. How inconceivably fine and tenu- 
ous are the spider's threads! It hits been cal. 
culatcd, that 36,000 of them would only mak« 
the thickness of common sewing silk. Each of 
the six papillae, from whence the spider draws 
the viscous liquor with which it makes the web, 
is composed of many lesser insensible papillae* 
which serve as so many wire-drawing irons for 
the threads to pass through, in such numbers 
that one of the strongest of them consists of 6ooo 
leaser thread*. How must this strike the mind 
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with astonislimentr Bat, sappose we^had mi* 
croscopes which could magnify some millions 
of tim«s more than those do through which the 
mite appears as large as a grain of barley, wliat 
Wonders might we not then discover! Even then 
we should not be able to see to the end. It would 
be presumptaoos and extravagant to suppose it. 
Each creature has a kind of infinity, and the more 
we contemplate the works of God, the more will 
the miracles of his power multiply in our sight. 
Our imagination is lost in the two extremities of 
nature, the great and the small ; and we know 
not in which to admire the Divine Power most, 
whether in those immense globes which roll over 
our heads, or in those microscopic objects, almost 
impercepti ble to the sight. Let the contemplation 
of God's works be therefore our most pleasing oc« 
cupation. The trouble we may take in studying 
them will be well rewarded by the pure and in- 
nocent pleasures they afford. It will awaken in 
US an ardent desire to arriv<i at those happy re- 
gions where we shall not need microscopes or te- 
lescopes to discover the wonders of God's works, 
which will be distinctly visible to us, so as to 
know the design, construction, and connection of 
each object ; where endless hymns will be chaunt- 
ed to the praise ot the Creator of tlie universe ; 
and where all distinction of great and small will be 
at an end, as all will be great to ns, and all alike 
fill us with joy and admiration. 



NOV. XXIV. 

The Weather gradually grorot cold. 

VE feel that It gradually grows colder every 
day. In the last moiilh we lost part of the warmth 
of aiitupin ; but the cold was then very moderate, 
as the earth was still warmed by (he rays of the 
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sua. Tlds month is colder already; and tb^ 
shofTter the days grow, the more wiU the earth 
lose of its heat, and consequently the cold will 
increase. This we daily experience; but do w(i 
reflect as we ought upon the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator, so visible in this insensible 
progress from heat to coldf In the first place, 
this gradual increase is indispensably necessary to 
prevent the disorders, and perhaps the total de* 
struction, of the human frame. If tbe cold we eit* 
^erience in the depth of winter was to come sud- 
denly at the beginning of autumn, we should be at 
once numbed and chilled to death. How easily 
do we catch colds in the cool summer evenings; 
and how much worse would it be, if we were to 
pass suddenly from the burning heats of sununer 
to the chilling cold of winter I With what good^ 
ness, therefore, has the Creator guarded our 
health and lives, by granting us such a tempera* 
ture of air daring the months immediately fol- 
lowing sununer, as to prepare us by degrees to 
bear the increase of cold, without any bad e£fects 
from it. What would become of those animalA 
whose constitutions cannot bear cold, if winter 
was to come suddenly without notice upon themt 
Two thirds of the birds and insects would be de- 
stroyed in a night, and their nests and eggs with 
them ; but now, by the gradual progress of cold, 
they have time to make the necessary prepara- 
tions against it. . The autumnal montlis wan 
them to quit their homes, to go into warmer 
countries, or to seek places where they may 
sleep quietly and secure during the severe season. 
It would be no less fatal to our fields and gar- 
dens, were the earth to be suddenly deprived of 
the sununer's heat. All j^lants, particularly the 
exotic i>lants, would inevitably perish. Spring 
would produce no flowers, nor would summer af- 
ford us fruit. We should not therefore consider 
it of little consequence, that from the end of susi^ 
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met to the 1>egYnnfng of <«riAter, die heat should 
fradnaily trive place to ooia. Tliese insensible 
changes were necessary faroxa- pr csei r ation, and 
ttiat of the produce of the «axth. FresniDptiKNH 
man, though so often daring to ttarmar at tls« 
laws of nature, would soon find to hts cost, were 
he able* to derange one angle wheel In the gre«t 
machnke of the woiid, that he would do nocli 
mischief, but conld make nothing better. No> 
thhig in nature operates- suddenly. AH natural 
er'ents succeed one another by degrees, all in the 
most regular manner, and precisely at the ap- 
pointed time. Order is the great law which God 
lays down in the government of the world; and 
from thence it is that all his wortcs are vo beau- 
tiful, so invariable, and so peifect» Let it be our 
constant employment to study this beauty, this 
perfection in the works of God, and at every 
season of the year to trace the divine >visdom and 
goodness. We should titen ceasC' those senseless 
murmurs with which we offend the Creator so of- 
ten. We should find order, wisdom, and good, 
acss, in the very things we fancy imperfect ; and 
we should say, at last, from the stnmgest convic- 
tion, ** that all the pi^fas of the liord are mercy 
and traiih, unto such as keep his covenant and 
kis testimonies." 



KOV. XXV. 

RefleetiOftB an Stum. 

DURING winter, the doYlest season of the 
year, the ground is often covered With snow. 
Srvery body sees it fall, but very few take the 
^rouble Co inquire into its nature and use. Sorfk 
is the ftfte of most objects which we have daily 
before us, though we derive many advantages 
-from them. Those things most worth attending 
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■ to are often what w« least value. Let va leatn to 
be wiser, and let as employ some moments in re- 
Hecting npon snow. It is formed of very ligfht 
yrtcpoms, which congeal in the atmosphere, and 
fall again in flakes more or less thick. In oar cli- 
mates the snow is pretty large, but travellers as- 
sert, that in Lapland it is sometimes so small that 
it is like a flue dry dust. This certainly proceeds 
from the great cold of those countries. We ob- 
serve that the flakes are larger with as in propor- 
tion as the cold is more moderate, and they be- 
come smaller when it freezes hard. The little 
ftakes of snow are generally like hexagon stars ; 
bnt there are some of eight angles, others of ten, 
and some also of an irregular shape. The best way 
of examining them is to receive the snow on white 
paper. But there has not hitherto been any satis- 
fbctory cause given for the variety of forms. As 
to the whiteness of this meteor it is not diiBcuH 
to explain. Snow is extremely thin and light, 
eonseqaently it has a gi^at many parts, which 
are certainly full of air. It is, besides, composed 
of parts more or less close and compact : such a 
substance does not adnut the rays of the sun, or 
absorb them ; on the contrary, it reflects them 
very strongly, which makes it appear white to as. 
Snow newly fallen is twenty-four times lighter 
than water. If twenty-four measures of snow 
are melted, they produce bnt one of water. Snow 
is not frozen water, but only frozen vapours. It 
evaporate considerably, wbich the most intense 
cold cannot prevent. It has been doubted whe- 
iStief it snowed at sea ; but those who have gone 
voyages hi the winter on the northern seas, as- 
isure tts they have had a great deal of snow there. 
St is known that the high mountains are never 
Entirely free from snow. The air being much 
warmer in the plains than on heights, it may 
tain with as, while it snows heavily on high 
mountains. Snow is of use in several ways. As 
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the winter cold i» mach more hurtful to vege- 
tables than to animalit, the plants would perish if 
they were not preserved by some covering. God 
ordained, therefore, that the rain, which in gam- 
mer CQols and revives the plants* should in win- 
ter fall in the form of a soft wool, to cover the 
vegetables, and to guard them from the incle- 
mency of frost and winds. The snow has a de- 
gree of warmth in it ; but not too much, so as to 
choke the grain. As, like all other vapours* 
it contains different salts, which it leaves in the 
ground when it melts, it much enriches the 
earth. The melted snow not only moistens the 
earth, but washes every thing hurtful away from 
the winter seeds and plants. What remains of the 
snow-water helps to fill up the springs and rivers 
which had diminished during the winter. 

These reflections may convince us, that winter 
has its advantages, and is not so melancholy a sea- 
son as many imagine. Let us look up with joy 
and gratitude towards that beneficent God who 
cause:* blessings to flow even from the clouds of 
suuw upon the earth. How unpardonable to mur- 
mur, when it is our own fault if we do not every- 
where discover traces of the divine wisdom and 
jfoudness. 



NOV. XXVI. 

Sleep qf Animals during' Winter, 

KOW that nature is deprived of so many crea* 
tures which render it beautiful Jiud animated, 
it appears dead. Most of the animals that have 
disappeared are buried in a profound sleep for the 
winter. This is the case, nptonly with the snails* 
but the bngs, ants, flies, spiders, caterpillars, 
frogs, lizards, and serpents. It is a mistake to 
>ni>pose that the anu lay up provisions for the 
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"Winter. The least cold numbs them, and they re- 
main in that state until the return of spring. Of 
what use then would their stores be, since nature 
has prevented their requiring food in winter) 
What they collect in summer, with so much care; 
is not for iheir subsistence : they use it as nia- 
tdrials to build their habitations. There are also 
many birds, who, when food begins to fail, hide 
themselves underground, or in ciivcs, to sleep all 
the winter. It is at least asserted, that, before 
winter, the shore-swallows hide underground, 
the wall-swallows in the hollows of trees, or old 
buildings, and the common swallows go to the 
end of ponds, and fasten themselves in pairs to 
some reed$, where they remain lifeless and mo- 
tionless, till they are revived by the return of fine 
weather. There are also some beasts which bury 
themselves in the ground at the end of summer. 
The most remarkable of them is the mountain- , 
rat, which generally makes its abode in the Alps. 
Though it loves to be on the highest mountains, 
in the region of ice and snow, it is sooner numbed 
with cold than any other animal ; for which " 
reason it retires about the end of September, or 
the beginning of October, into its subterraneous 
lodging, to. remain there till April. Thereismuch 
art and precaution in the plan of their winter- 
residence. It is a sort of gallery, the two branches 
of which have each theii' particular opening, 
and both terminate in a place without any, where 
they live. One of these two wings goes sloping 
down underneath their dwelling place; and it is 
in this lower part of their l.ou?e that they leave 
their excrement, which the wet carries away. 
The other wing is the highest, and is their place 
of entrance in and out. Their dwelling-place is 
lined with moss and hay. They maice no provi- 
sion for winter, as it would be uselcs<) to them. 
Before they enterlheir winter quarters, they pre- 
pare themselves eacb a bed of moss and hay} and 
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theOf having well closed the entrance into their 
hoaseft, they compose tiiemselves to sleep. As 
long as this state of insensibility la^ts, they abso- 
lutely live without eating. At the beginning of 
winter, they are so fat, that soine of tbem weigh 
twenty pounds; but by degrees they fall away, 
and are very thin in spring. As they do not eat 
in winter, they iiave no evacuations. Their great 
gut is furnished with -valves, iu the form of a ring^ 
which retain the excrement till their time of 
waking. It is said that as soon as these animals 
begin to feel the cold, they go to some spring, and 
drink copiously for a long time, till what they dis- 
charge is clear, and as pare as when they drank it. 
A natural instinct prompts them to it, in order to 
preveiH the corruption which the accumulated 
matter in their stomachs might occasion, during 
their long sleep. When these rats are discovered 
in their retreats, they are found rolled np round, 
and sunk into the hay. Their nose is laid oh their 
belly, that they may not breathe a damp air. Dur- 
ing their torpid state, they are carried away with- 
out being, wakened, and they may even be killed 
without appearing to feel it. There is another 
sort of rats, whose sleep is as long and as sound 
as these, and are therefore called the sleepers. The 
bears eat prodigiously at the beginning of winter, 
as if they meant to eat enough at once for their 
whole lives. As they are naturally fat, and arc 
excessively so at the end of autumn, this abun- 
dance of fat enables them to bear their abstinence 
during their winter's repose. The badgers pre- 
pare for their retreat into their Inirrows in the 
same manner. The instinct of these, and many, 
other animals, teaches them thus to dispense with 
food for a considerable time. Their very first 
winter (before experience could inform them) they 
foresee and prepare for their long sleep. In their 
peaceable retreats, they know not what want,, 
knoger^ or cold, s; they know no beason bu^ 
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sammer. It is remarkable that all animals do not 
sleep thus in winter. It is only those who, with 
the severe coldi can also support an abstinence of 
several months. If winter was to come npon 
them unprepared, and that suddenly, weakened 
and numbed with want of food and the cold air, 
thonid they stiil survive it, the only thing we 
could wonder at would be the strength of their 
constitution. But as they know how to prepare 
in time for their sleep, with much care and pre- 
caution, it must be imputed to a wonderful in- 
stinct bestowed npon them by the Creator. The 
wisdom and goodness of Gud have supplied all 
the wants of his creatures, and this by a thou- 
sand means which no human imagioatioh could 
think of. 



1T0V. XXVII. 

Use of Storms, 

PETITTAPS there are many who, at this stormy 
season, reckon the winds and tempests amongst 
the evils of nature. We do not always think of 
the advantages which accrue from them : and we 
do not consider that we mi(;ht be miserable with- 
out tliem, as we certainly should ; for it is storms 
which purify the atmosphere. To be convinced 
of this, we need but only attend to the general 
temperalnie of this season. What thick and un- 
wholesome fogs! what rainy, dark, and cloudy 
da) s it brmgs ! The storms are chiefly designed 
to disperse these hurtful vapours, and remove 
tliem from us; and this is certainly doing us a 
great service. The universe is governed by the 
same laws us man, who may be called a little 
world. Our health depends, in a great measure, 
on the agitation and mixing of our humours, 
iirhich would othenvise corrupt. It is the sam« 
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^ with the world. That the air may not become 
noxioas, ifc is necessaj-y it should be in perpetaal 
motioUi and this is effected by the winds. 1 do 
not mean by gentle mild winds, but by. storms and 
tempests, which collect the vapoars from different 
countries; and, by forming them into one mass, 
mix together the good and bad, and thus con- 
nect one with another. Storms are even useful at 
sea. If it was not often violently agitated, the 
very calmness of salt water would occasion in it 
a degree of pulrcfaclion, which would not only 
destroy the innumerable shoals of fish which 
live in it, but might also be very hurtful to tra- 
vellers. Motion is the soul of all nature. It pre- 
serves every thing in order, and saves them from 
destruction. Why should the sea be excepted 
from the general rule ; the sea, which Is the com- 
mon receptacle for all the dregs of the earth, and 
wherein so many animal and vegetable sub- 
stances putrefy T If the sea was not in perpetual 
motion, the water would stagnate, and infect ns 
with an insupportable stench. Motion is as ne- 
cessary to the sea, as circulation is to the blood 
of animals; and the other causes which give it a 
gentle, uniform, and almost insensible ihotion^ 
are nut sufficient to shake and purify the whole 
mass. Nothing but storms could answer this 
purpose ; and we see what advantages result from 
Ihem to mankind, and to all animated creatures. 
These are the uses of storms, and the reasons 
which ought to prevent us from considering them 
as destructive plagues, and instruments of divine 
vengeance. It is certainly true, that storms have 
often sunk ships richly laden, deistroyed the hopes 
of the farmer and gardener, laid waste whole pro- 
vinces, and spread terror, desolation, and horror, 
all around; but whj^t is there in nature which has 
not its inconveniencies? Shall we reckon the 
sun amongst the evils of this world, because its si- 
tuatioQ makes the eanh biuren for some monthsj 
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aud because, at other times, its heat bams and 
dries op our grain and fields? The phenomena 
of nature, which ought to appear formidable to 
ua, are only those where the advantages are no- 
thing in comparison of the evils they draw upon 
as. Bat can this be said of storms, if we con-, 
sider the uses which result from themt Let us 
then acknowledge that God has planned all with 
wisdom, and that we ought to be content with 
the present state of things. Happy those who are 
convinced that every thing throughout the uni- 
verse tends lo the universal good of the creatures 
in it; that whatever evils there may be iu the 
world, they are compensated by numberless ad- 
vantages; and ihat the very means which Provi* 
dence makes use of to chastise us, are in them- 
selves indispensable blessings, the general effect of 
which makes ample amends for the particular 
^vils which may in some cases result from them! 

KOV. XXVIII. 

Accidental Events, 

PROPERLY speaking, nothing can happen by 
chance, *for every thing has its real and certain 
cause. But what we call chance is no more than 
the unexpected meeting of several causes which 
produce an unforeseen effect. Experience shews 
us that this often happens in life. Unforeseen ac- 
cidents may entirely change the fortune of meu, 
and overthroyir ail their designs. It seems as if 
naturally the race should be to the swift, and the 
battle to the «irong, and success to the wise ; yet 
it does not always happen so: for an unexpected 
event, a favourable circumstance, an accident im» 
possible to foresee, often does more than all human 
power, knowledge, or prudence, could do. How 
inuch to be pitied, lh«refo«j^ would mankii^d be. 
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if a wise and beneficent Hand did not regulate 
events for them ! How coaM Ood govern man* 
kind, if what we call chance did not obey his 
voice! The fate of men, families, and even 
whole icingdoms, often depends on circnmstances 
which appear to us insignificant and trifling. If 
we take from Providence the mle over these 
small events, we mnst at the same time suppose 
the greatest revolutions in the world equally in- 
dependent of his government. We know that 
accidents daiiy happen, on which our temporal 
happiness or misery in a great measure depend. 
It is evident that we cannot guard against these 
sorts of accidents, because we cannot foresee 
them; but it follows from thence, that these on- 
expected events ought to be particularly assigned 
to tKe will of Providence. By the wisdom or 
goodness of God we are left more or Jess to our- 
selves, according as we have more or -less nm 
derstanding and power to conduct ourselves ra- 
tionally. But under circumstances wherein our 
prudence can be of no use, we may depend npon 
it, that God will more particularly watch over 
us. In all other cases, the endeavours and in- 
dustry of man ought to concur with the aid and 
protection of Heaven. It is only on occasion of 
unforeseen accidents that Providence acts alone. 
As in all that we call chance, we visibly -disco* 
ver traces of the wisdom, goodness, and justice 
of God, it is evident that ^chance itself mnst be 
subject to divine direction. It is even there 
that the government of Providence shines with 
peculiar lustre. When the beauty, order, and 
plan of the world, fills us with admiration, we 
conclude, wiihout hesitation, that a Being infi- 
nitely wise must preside over it. With how 
much more reason ought we to draw this in- 
ference, when we reflect on the great events 
which are produced by accidents which no ho- 
man wisdom could foresee! Have we not a thon> 
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sand exiiroples* thfkt the happiness and lives of 
meOf the fate of naiions, the success of wars, the 
revolutions in kingdoms, and the like, depend nu 
accidents entirely unforeseen ? An unexpected 
«vent may interrupt projects the most secretly 
and best concerted. It is in Providence alone that 
yte can rest our faith, peace, and hope ; with what* 
ever evils we may be surrounded, whatever dan* 
gers may threaten us, God can deliver us by a 
ihoasand.means unknown to ourselves. The lively 
persuasion of this comfortable truth ought, on 
the one hand, to inspire us with the most profound 
respeetfortbe Ruler of the universe; and, on the 
otber^ to put our whole trust in God, and to look 
up to him on every occasion through life. This 
truth ought also to curb our pride, and to inspire 
the high and the mighty of this world with the re* 
ligious fear they ought to have of the great Being, 
in whose hands there are a thousand means un- 
known to us, by which the wholestructare of hap- 
piness we have proudly raised may be destroyed. 
Lastly, This same truth is highly calculated to 
he«ish all doubt, all care and sorrow, from our 
minds. The infinitely wise Being has a thousand 
wonderful ways unknown to us. They are the 
ways of mercy and goodness. He wishes the hap- 
piness of his children, and nothing can prevent iU 
lie commands, and all nature obeys. 



NOV. XXIX. 

The Greatnesg of God, 

NOTHING is more proper for man than to 
endeavour to form to himself ideas of God, in 
Bpme degree worthy his greatness and majesty. 
It is true, that it is as impossible for us to com- 
prehend him perfectly, as to " contain the seaa 
wiUiin the hollow of our hand,, or bo mete the 
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heavens with a span." God is at the same time 
much known to us, and much hidden from as. 
•^He is near us, and yet raised much above as; 
near to us, as to his existence; above as, and 
concealed from us, as to his nature, perfection, 
and decrees. Bnt it is oar duty to endeavour to 
know him, so as to conceive the sentiments of 
veneration so justly dae to him. To assist our 
weakness in this respect, let os compare him 
with what men esteem and admire the most, and 
we shall see that God is infinitely above all. We 
admire the power of kings, and we are a^o- 
nished when we hear or see that'lhey have con- 
quered vast empires, taken towns and fortresses, 
raised stately building, and been the means of 
happiness or misery to whole nations. Bnt if 
we are struck with the power of a man who is 
hot dust and, ashes, and most of whose exploits 
are owing to foreign arms, how mnst we admire 
the power of God, who laid the foundation of 
the earth, who made the heavens, who holds the 
sun in his hand, and supports the immense fa* 
brie of the an i verse ! We are with reason aAo- 
nished at the heat of the sun, tiie impetuosity of 
the winds, the roaring of the sea, the claps of 
thunder, and the swift flashes of lightning; but it 
IS God that gives heat to the sun, who thunders 
in the clouds, who waiketh upon the wings of the 
wind, who raises the storm, and calms the waves 
of the sea. We very properly respect those who 
distinguish themselves by the extent of their ge- 
nins and knowledge ; but what is all the under- 
standing and knowledge of man, in comparison 
with thiit of the Supreme Being, to whom all 
things are known, all visible; who counts the stars 
in the sky, as the sand of the sea ; who knows 
the course that each drop of rain that falls will 
take; and who, with a single glance, beholds the 
past, the present, and the futnre, at the same mo. 
raentt How much wisdom shines in the con- 
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^truction of the nniverse, in the course of the 
stars, in the plan of our globe, in the least trorra, 
and in the smallest flower! These are master- 
pieces, which infinitely surpass the greatest and 
most perfect work of man. We are dazzled with 
the splendour of riches, and we admire in palaces, 
the magnificence of furniture, the luxury of 
clothes, the beauty of* the apartments, the gold, 
silver, and precious stones, which shine on every 
side. But all this, how little is it, if compared 
' -with the riches of the Lord our God, whose 
throne is in the heavens, and the earth his foot- 
stool. The heavens are his, the earth also is his, 
the habitable earth, and all that therein is. All 
that the world has, of useful or excellent, is 
drawn from his treasuries. — Life, health, riches, 
glory, pleasures, all that can form the happiness 
of his creatures, all is in his hands, and he dis- 
penses every thing according to his good plea* 
sure. We respect the potentates of the earth, 
when they command multitudes of subjects, and 
reign over many countries. But what is the corner 
of the earth which is subject to them, in compa- 
rison of the empire of the universe, of which our 
globe is but a little speck, and which extends 
over all the stars of heaven, and all their inha- 
bitants? How great is He, to whom all the mo- 
narchs of the world are servants, and who sees 
about his throne the cherubim and seraphim ever 
ready to fly to execute his command! We judge 
of the greatness of men by their actions; we ce- 
lebrate the fame of kings who have built cities 
and palaces, governed well their states, and hap- 
pily accomplished great designs. But behold the 
works of the most high God! the creation of the 
immense universe, the preservation of so many 
creatnres, the wise and just government of the 
universal empire, the redemption of mankind,, 
the reward and punishment of 'every good and 
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bad action. Can any thing be comparable to 
the greatness of God ? Are we not struck with 
pious ntpiure, when we represent to ourselves 
this Being of beings tlie Almighty and eternal 
Lord? 

NOV. XXX. 

Motives qf Content, 

LET sweet content take possession of oar souls. 
God is good. Love and mercy shine through all 
his works. Let us contempiaie his mighty deeds. 
The world, and all it contains, proclaim, and 
are worthy of him alone. The heavens and the 
eaith witness his power. The sun that rules by 
day, and the moon that shines by night, all 
things that have life or motion,, proclaim the 
mighty God. Consider the works of his hands. 
Men and brutes shew us that his glory is infinite. 
Even the objects that appear least in our eyes^ 
the blade of grass, and the grain of sand, teach 
us to know the Lord. Ask the mountains and 
the abyss, the heights of the heavens, and the 
depths of the ocean, the winds and tl^ tempest, 
the worm that crawls in the dust; they will tell 
you that his wisdom is infinite, and his power 
wonderful. Oh ! huw shall we worthily praise 
and exalt him, to whom we owe existence and 
lift! I Our bodies, and the souls which animate 
tliem, are gifts of his hands. If we are a prey 
to adversity, if oppressed with sorrows, scarce 
do we feel UieiWeigiit of them, when God enables 
us to support them. He comes to our assistance, 
and our evils are banished. O ray soul ! thou 
hast long experienced this. Let me never forget- 
it, nor give way to the fear of being deserted by 
a God who cannot hate his children. Let ns 
therefore submit to his holy will. Let us bless 
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hiiii for aU hU dispensations, persuaded that he 
will accomplish ail hi» merciful designs ; for he 
is great in wisdom, aud. abundant in means. 



DECEMBER I. 
Jl^^ianaon MarCa Ducovery oftht UaeqfFirt* 

MONSTli^Uli BUFFON says, '< that man, by 
his own inffcnuity alone, produced the element 
of fire, which did not exist upon the surface of 
the earth.'* It is very true, that fire does not 
apptar to be a natnral production, and that it is 
possible the use of it might be a long time uo* 
known; but does it follow from thence, that 
ta»> made the discovci;y, either by his own wlv 
dom, or by chance ? If there could be savages 
in the world who did not know the use of it, 
they might, perhaps, by ciiaoce, or in length of 
time, produce fire by the rubbing together two 
pieces Qi wood, or by striking a Hint : but how 
far is this from knowing the use of it? One 
might see sparks of fire a thousand times without 
vnderstanditig the nature of this element ; with- 
out knowing its power of giving warmth, or 
expelling the horror of darkness ; without com- 
prehending how it could be made use of to dreat 
victuals, to bake earthen ware, to boil watAr, 
or to melt metals. Pieces of wood rubbed to- 
gether kindle in lime; but why should a man, 
who is supposed not to know the use of fire, 
amuse himself in rubbing woodt Supposing he 
should have done so without any design, he must 
also, without knowledge or design,, have placed 
himself near a heap of combustible matter. Then, 
indeed, the fire having been produced, might 
make him feel a pleasing warmth, but it mu^t 
soon have been followed by a sharp pain, the ef- 
fects of this element being entirely unknown to 
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him. If a discovery so hazardons and at the 
same time so useful, had been made Ly a man, 
his name and country would have been as well 
known, all over the world, as the benefits that' 
result from the discovery. We are told of a 
certain Prometheus ; bat he is accused of sacri- 
lege, as having stolen fire from Heaven. This 
element has been known at all times, and in all 
countries, and has been almost every where con. 
sidered as a gift from Heaven. In some countries, 
they wished to keep it perpetually burning upon 
altars. Virgins and priests were consecrated for 
the purpose ; which seems to prove that man was 
never without so useful a gift, and that he re- 
beived it from the hand of God himself. Why 
should the Creator, whos^goodness shines through 
all things, have made his creatures to suffer such 
dreadful inconveniencies, when it was so easy to 
deliver them from itt Is it not more natural to 
suppose, that, having taught him (as the scrip, 
tures expressly tell us) to offer sacrifices to hita, 
this first act of obedience was rewarded by a vi- 
sible sigii of God's acceptance, which could alone 
revive the hope of the sinner? And what tok^n 
could be more proper than that of a miraculous 
fire, such as that which consumed the sacrifice at 
the consecration of the tabernacle, and which, by 
' God's command, was never to be eictingnlshed ! 
A miraculous striking mark of divine anger exer- 
cising Its just vengeance on the victim, the emblem 
of the sinner, but a sign of mercy likewise towards 
faim, as it made him acquainted with the goodness 
of his Almighty Father, by the gift of so useful an 
element, which, tn all probahility, he could never 
of himself have discovered. 
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DEC. II. 

Timt in which the World and Mankind wert 
created, 

IF we fix the aera of the world's crealton ac- 
cording to the scriptures, it can scarce have sub. 
sisted above 6000 years. Tiiose who suppose it 
ram:h olderf judge contrary to reason, and to the 
historical monuments conveyed to us. The his> 
tory of mankind does not go farther back than that 
which Moses has transmitted tons; for all that 
Iian been said in regard to the origin of the an> 
cients is without fouudation, and even their his- 
tory does not go beyond the deluge. As to the 
chronological books of the Chinese, they are visi- 
bly full of falsehoods. The Phoenicians have luid 
no historian more ancient than Sanchoniathou^who 
lived after Moses. The Egyptian history does 
not extend beyond Ham, the son of Noah ; and 
the books of the Jewish lawgiver are the most 
ancient, as well as the most authentic, of all the 
monameuts of antiquity. If the world was some 
million of years older, it must have been much 
more peopled than it is. Population has been 
constantly increasing «iuce the deluge, and yet 
there might be three times as many inhabitants 
ou the earth as there are in these days. It hat 
been computed that at least 5000 millions of 
.men might live on our globe : and yet it is not 
imagined that there are in reality much more 
than 1080 millions. In Asia they reckon 650 
millions, in Africa and America SO**), and in Eu- 
rope 150. If we consider the arts invented by 
man, we find there were none of them discovered 
at farthest above two or three thousand years 
ago. Man.owe9 his aptiiade for arts and sciences, 
not only to his nature and his reasoHi but to nc> 
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cemtty, and the desire to procnre for himself con- 
venieneies and pleasures; also to vanity and am- 
bition, and to luxury the child of plenty, which 
creates wants. History carries as back to times 
-when even tbe tnoKl necessary arts were scarce 
invented, and tho^e bntvery imperfectly known ; 
and when they had scarce an idea of the first 
principles of sciences. Foor thonsaiid year5 ago, 
mankind were still in a s^tate of great ignontnce 
npon m6<st subjects. If we catcniate according 
to the progress made since then, and afterwards 
go back to the remotest times, we may, in some 
degree, fix the aera when men knew nothing, in 
other words, the birth of human kind. If their 
existence had been of a longer date, it would be 
impossible that the most useful and indispensable 
arts should be unknown to them for many ages. 
On the contrary, ail that the human mind is ca- 
pable of must have been diiicovered long ago. 
From this circumstance, therefore, we may again 
conclude, thai the ajra of the creation of man 
is that which Moses has assigned in his history. 
Would it not be absurd to suppose, that men 
could be buried in the darkest ignoi-ance, tfnd 
plunged in a kind of lethargy for thousands of 
years, and then awaken ali at once, to invent arts 
to procure themselves the comforts and pleasures 
of life? Another circnmstance should here be 
mentioned. Almost all Europe Was formerly 
covered with immense forests, and very few cities 
or villages were seen. Germany, for example, 
was but one great forest. Judge liow deserted it 
must have been. Men could only at first sow the 
ground where there were empty spaces in parts 
of the forest. They hart no separate property, 
and changed their habitations every year. In all 
Germany there was not a single tVuii-tree. There 
grew no fruit'bnt acnrns. If we won!d draw a 
comparison between the inhabitants of ancient 
and modern Germany, we mxint set aside ail 
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the inliabitonts of towns and villagee ; consider 
x\ie numerous colonies sent from Oermimy inio 
olber coHntries ; observe lliat most of the foiesU 
being now cut down and turned iulo ploughed 
lAud> ancient Germany could scarce have liad 
the tenth part as much cultivated as the present, 
and consequently could have bad only the tenth 
part of the inhabitaiiU it has at this lime. How 
many millions le&s of people were there then .' 
How cieatly have they increased since ! And 
yet the forests which reach from Germany to 
the north-east of Asia, those that still remain in 
Africa and America, prove that our globe is not 
near so well peopled as it might be. The farther 
we go back to antiquity, the less peopled we 
find the world, and the earth less cultivated. It 
is then impb»uble that our globe should have 
tieen eternal : for if it had been so, it must have 
been as well peopled as it now is from time im- 
memorial. 



DEC. III. 

The Use of Wood. 

• HOWEVER great, however numerous the advan^ 
tages we derive from every part of a tree, yet 
there is none to be compared to the use we make 
of the wood itself, it grows in such abundance 
that one might sa^*, God every day creates new 
provision of it, that we might never want any 
thing .so essential to us. IL answers every pur- 
pose we wish. It is soft, enough to lake any form 
we please ; and hard enough to keep that which 
is once given to it ; and as it is easily ^:awed, 
bent, and polished, it furnishes us with many 
utensils, conveniencies, and ornaments. But thesa- 
are not Ly any means the mo&t important advan- 
tages i vht'y are only for the purposes of coavv 
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uience and luxury. We have wants still more in- 
dispensable, wliiclj we could scarce sripply with- 
out solid thick wood. It is true that nature fur- 
liishes a great quantity of heavy compact bodies : 
we have stones and marble of which we make 
many uses ; but it is such labour to get them oat 
of tl^eir quarries, to convey them to any distance, 
or to work them, that it is very expensive; 
whereas we may make use of the largest trees 
with very little trouble or expence in comparison. 
By sinking into the ground wooden piles of sixty 
or ninety feet long, a sure foundation is made for 
walls, even in loose sand or mud, which would 
otherwise fall in. Tliese piles, strongly driven 
down, and made firm, form a forest of immove. 
able, and sometimes incorruptible trees, in the 
ground or water, able to sustain the laiigest and 
heaviest buildings. It is woocTor timber that sap- 
ports the brick-work, and weight of tiles and lead 
of which the roofs of our houses are composed. 
Wood is also a preservative of life, as it is our 
chief fuel. The sun, undoubtedly, is the soul of 
nature, but we cannot steal any of its rays to dress 
our food with, or to melt our metals. Fire, in 
some measure, supplies the place of Che sun ; and 
the more or less of it is in our power. The long 
winter nights, the cold fogs, and the north wind, 
would freeze our blood, if we were deprived of 
the comfortable warmth of fires. How necessary 
therefore is fuel to us! Was it not for the wisest 
puVposes that the Creator of the world covered 
one half of the surface of our globe with wood, 
and yet are we not apt to forget this? Do we 
always consider us a favour from God the many 
uses it is to us? Arc we' sensible how much it 
contributes to our welfare? Or, because these 
blessings are too common, do we therefore think 
■ them of less importance? It is true, it is easier 
to acquire wood than gold or diamonds ; but is it 
therefore less a peculiar blessing of Providence? 
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Is it not prociseiy the plenty of wood» and the 
ease with which we acquire it, that ought so 
much the more to excite our graUtude, and lead, 
us to bless the Creator of this invaluable gift, 
the measure of which is so well proportioned to 
onr wants ? Such reflections would prove constant 
subjects of thanksgiving, if we accustomed our- 
selves to this pleasing though serious turn of 
mind. Ft^iticularly at this season, we are fur- 
nished with many occasions to bless God for 
the mercies he grants to us, and which we onght 
never to forget. 

DEC. IV. 

Obiervationa on some Animals, 

WE daily experience the different uses that 
animals are of to us. The Creator has formed 
some to associate with us, others to feed upon. — 
All of them are designed, either to supply our 
wants, or to serve for our pleasure. A dog is by 
no means a despicable creature. Exclusive of the 
beauty of its form, its vivacity, strength, and 
swiftness, it has all the interior qualities which 
can attract the notice of man. It possesses strong 
and tender feelings which education still improves, 
and which render it worthy of being a companion 
to man. I^ knows how to promote his designs, to 
watch and guard him, to flatter, caress, and please 
its master in many ways. Without the assistance 
of this faithful domeslic, men could not <io easily 
subdue other animals. This interesting animal 
merits our attention in other respects, as it is ca- 
pable of things which evidently prove that it is not 
a mere machine, but that it has a soul within it.. 
Of all, animals, the dog has most variety of lan- 
guage. How expressive are its signs of joy when 
jts master returns home ? How diffex^nt are theso 
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from Out signs iC makes en tlie discovciy of a rob- 
ber, oa seeing a wolf, or pafsiiiDg a hare ? What 
cantioas order, wbat conning and prudence, in all 
its motions ! The advantages wliich accrue to us 
from sheep are still greater, though they have not 
the dog's art of pleasing. All parts of a sheep are 
useful to us : its milk, wool, fiesli, and even its 
hones. This aninml is remarkable tor chewing 
the cud. As il swaUows its food first in a hurry, 
without chewing it sufficient! y« it brings 'it up 
again into its mouth, to chew and swallow it a 
second time. These animals do this because they 
have but one row of teeth ; which defect is com- 
pensated by the mnUiplicity of their stomachs. 
Tliej"^ have four of them. Jn the first, which is 
very large, and called the paunch, the food, al- 
most whole and raw, is a little moistened and sof- 
tened. Tlie second, which is called the cap, is 
much smaller. The food macerates better tliere, 
and the digestion begins to make some progress. 
Prom thence It passes into the third stomach, 
cidled. the tripe or leaf, where it remains till it is 
pi-operly soaked and dissolved. Accordingly, this 
ventricle is comijosed of several fi»ids or leaves, 
which prevent ajiy thing from passing M'hich is 
not fiaid. Lastly, the, digestion is completed in 
the fourth stomaich, called the nianet. The di- 
gested food there changes its colour from green, 
which it was in the third- stomach, and becomes 
white as milk. — ^Tlie hare neither wants instinct 
ft>r its own preservation, nor sagacity to escape 
its enemies. It makes its own form ; it chooses in 
winter u place exposed to the south, and in suiu< 
mer to the north. In order to coucea;l itself, it 
hides between ridges or hillocks nearly of its own 
coloar. When it is pursued by dogs, it flies swift- 
ly, straight forward, then tarns round and comes 
back, throM's itself into bye-pa tlis; and after a 
number of leajw and wheelings about, it goes and 
hides itself in the trunk of a tree or bush. U 
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has the cunning to change place continually, ac- 
cording to circuni8tance8.>-— The stag has still 
more ciinning and irfoks than the hare, and gives 
mach more trouble to the huntsman. Its elegant 
light form, its well made slender shape, its horns 
which serve more for ornament than defence, its 
Sleight, its swiAocfs, and its str»igUi». distinguish 
it from the otber inhabitants of the wood ; and 
it seems lbrn»ed to embellish and enliven tlie 
,gloom of the f<Hrest8. When we reflect on these, 
ami the innumerafale multitudes of animals which 
iohftbit our globe, and which are at our com- 
mand, bow gratefully should we acknowledge 
Uie goodness of Ood ! If tlie earth is composed Qf 
to many different soils, it is that such a number 
.of aiurotjkted beings may find the food adapted 
to thtir nature. All lands, good as Avell as bad, 
.«Andy oir marshy, gravel or clay, are they not 
«U filled with animated creatures,, useful to us 
inaome way or other ? The remains of our tables 
feed the hens, which are so useful to usT The 
delicate flesh of the pigeon well repays tlie 
trouble of providing them with safe and proper 
houses. The swans clear our ponds and basons 
of many plants which would . con-apt there.— 
Whole flooks of geese and ducks yield their fea- 
thers to us for our beds, and expect nothing in 
relurnt but a little poor food, and a pool 'where 
they Ukay bathe themselves, play about, dive, and 
seek worms* In a word, there is not a spot, how- 
■ ever borren, tliat does not contain and teed many 
naeluf animals. Can we then ever be insensible 
oif the numberless blessings which God has be- 
• flowed upon us. 
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dec: V. 

The Formation qf Snow and its different Shapes. 

SNOW is a kind of frost The only differeneie 
between these two meteors is, that the frost foils 
like dew upon the sarface of certain cold bodies, 
which draw out its moisture, and on which it 
.remains fixed and close; whereas the snow is 
formed, before it falls, by congealed vapoars in 
the middle region of the air, which follow the 
same laws in falling as the fogs, the d6w, and 
the run do. The air is often extremely cold; 
and this cold may be considerably increased by 
the density of the air, and the accession of sha/p 
vapours. It is then easy to comprehend how 
watery particles may be frozen ; but what pos. 
sibly contributes more than any thing else to 
freeze the air, are the clouds; for it is generally 
very cloudy when it snows. The thicker the 
clouds are, the more they intercept the sun's 
rays, and prevent their eflFect. But from the same 
reason must it not snow sometimes ifa summer t 
it may in reality so happen, tliat in the very 
midst of summer there may be snow formed fn 
the higiier regions of the atmosphere ! bat it is 
never so cold at that season as not to melt when 
the froeen vapoar<< come down to the lower re- 
gion of air ; consequently it does not then ap- 
pear in the form of snow. It is not the same In 
winter : as it is then very cold in the lower re« 
gion of the atn^phere, near <he eartli, the con- 
gealed vapours cannot receive heat enough in 
falling to melt Ibem, and therefore they pre- 
serve their form of snow. The shape of the 
flakes is very remaikable. They all resemble 
little stars with six equal rays. It is difficult to 
discover from whence this regular form proceeds. 
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Perhaps it may be imputed to the saline particle4 
which float in the air, and, by uniting with the 
snow, occasion it to chrystallize. Thos the frozen 
vapours collecting round these saline particles* 
which serve as a kernel to them, become formed 
into hexagons. Also, when the lower air is very 
ooid, these stars iail separately ; but when the 
air is warmer,, or more moist, they grow a little 
soft, and, if they happen to touch, they stick 
together, and form into flakes, more or less large, 
according as there are nv>re or less of the little 
stars joined tc^ether. TfaJs is the reason that 
snow never falls in larg^ flakes when the cold 
is extreme. 

An attentive observer cannot but admire the 
Divine Wisdom and Power, in finding that even 
in the flakes of snow ^e most exact proportion, 
the most perfect regularity, is preserved. How 
surprised should we be, were we to see them 
for the first time, and to be told that this bril-^ 
liant meteor was only owing to >8ome vapours iq 
the atmosphere.! .How. quickly the snow forms I 
SVe sometimes are surrounded with it unezpect. 
^ly. What multitudes of flakes fall from the 
clouds, one qver another,* and in a moment 
^eover the earth i While this affords pleasure to 
the flight, and abundant subject for reflection^ 
it is well calculated to justify what the pious 
Brooks says, " That even frost and snow have' 
their charms, and winter has its sweets. None 
can want innocent and pure pleasures, but those 
who are so dull and insensible, that they do not 
reflecf on any thing, or give any attention t« 
the works of God." 
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1»3G. VI. 

* 

IT is a mi!«ftkto o)»mimi, th«t ii^Mer is in gene* 
ral destraotlve to ptaMs and trecR. It is, on tte 
contrary, very ecrtaiii, tint the VBti«ty of liMt mmI 
eoid contribotes mueh to the gnMVth and propaga. 
tion of vegetables. In the wamidst ciimaitos tiiere 
are immense deserts, which would be still moiB 
barren, if the bummg; KfeAts were not sensettmaf 
succeeded by cold. Winter, so far from b^ng pina> 
jodictal to the fertility of tfa« eartti, is favourable 
to it. Bven the coldest countries (notwitheiaiMl. 
mg their snow aad ice) h«ve plants wfaiefa saccead 
very well. Many trees, for example, the flr, the 
pine, the juniper, the cedar, the larch, and the box- 
tree, grow as well in winter as at ftny other season-; 
and this was necessary, that the forests night fur- 
nish ns witHi enoixgh of wood. The honae-leek, 
pepper-wort, marjoram, thyme, sage, lavendei^, 
file hmnble wormwcyd, ind other sach plaats^ 
presenre their verdare in winter. There are «v«i' 
some flowers which grow under the snow. The 
shigle anemony, the early heUebore, the primrovey 
tl»e hyacinth, and winter narcissus, the snow- 
drop, or white winter-flower, and all sort of mosses, 
grow green in the cold. The florists tell us, 
that the plants under the frigid zone, if put into a 
green-house, cannot bear a heat beyond SB de> 
grees ; but they bear cold so well, that they grow 
all the winter in Sweden, as well as in most of the 
parts of France, Germany, Russia, and the north- 
ern parts of China. The vegetables belonging to 
climates extremely cold cannot bear heat ; nor can 
those which grow on high raoantains in any coun- 
try. Mountains and rocks, whose tops are all 
the year covered with snow, are not without t^eir 
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p«eirii»r planks. On Uue roeH» of I^pland, there- 
fro«r veipefeftbieei^liich are also fimnd In the Alps 
and Pyreniiettn Jwli^, aiid on the moutttains of 
Spitsberg^, hot nowhere else. When they are 
Uranepiaiitecl imo gardens, they rise pretty high* 
btti tliey bear scaree any fruit. Few of tlie best 
fprowing plants in the northern conatries can 
(brive withoat snow. Tbos we imd , that there is 
no t»ud in the immense garden of nature entirely 
barren. Froin the finest dust to the hardest rockSy 
from under the line to the north pole, there is no 
foil whieh does uel pvodeoe and nourish plants 
peenliar to it. Ho seososi is absolutely without 
flowers or fruit. 

Merciful and beneficent Creator! graut thttl» 
tveo. in this severe season, we mny have a due 
eerne of thy fatherly goodness^ and the blessings 
heaped upon us. If we were properly attentive 
to the government of thy providence, we should 
every where find occasion to acknowledge thy 
goodness and wisdoai. 

DEC, VII. 

An. Exkorteaion to remember the Poor mt this 
Serneon* 

."niOSE who are quietly sittinir in convenient 
efeeerful honseVf and who bear the whistling of 
the sharp north wind, let tiiem reAect on their 
unhappy fellow-creatures, many of whom are snf- 
fering the utmost severity of poverty and cold. — 
** Happy those who at this season have a house 
tc» shelter them, clothes to cover fffem, bread and 
-^he fjruit of the vine to refresh them, with a bed 
of down on which they may repoe a)»d yield 
to pleasing dreaAis. Unhappy the poor man t<* 
whom fortune refuses even the necessaries of life ! 
Without shelter, without cl«>thes, often stretched 
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«pon a bed of pain^^aad too modest to proeiairtk 
hia wants.^ We oas^ht all to be toaehed with 
the misery of tfai« order of people, itow many 
podr creatures in the streets distressed with 
cold and banger I How many old people, with 
scarce any thing to cover them, exposing them* 
selves, for whole hoars to the inclemency of the 
weather, in order to solicit the charity of passen- 
gers ! How many sick are there without food or 
noaiishmeiit, lying on straw in miserable hntSy 
where the wind, the cold, and the, snow pene- 
trate I Winter renders benevolence to the poor the 
more necessary, becaase it increases their wants* 
Is it not the time in which nature itself is poort 
and is it not adding doable value to our benefac- 
tions to. bestow them seasonably f If we have been 
enriched with the summer and autumn fruits, was 
it not with the intention that we should share 
them with our fellow-creatures, now, when na>- 
ture is at rest? The more the cold increases, the 
more disposed should we be to relieve thenecessi* 
tous; to pour into the bosom of poverty all we can 
spare.— What other end could Providence propose 
in the unequal division of earthly riches, were it 
not to excite beneficence in the wealthy, by the 
affecting scenes of the miseries of the poor. Let 
us therefore have compassion on our felloW'Crea- 
tures, and not let them suffer more than even the 
brutes. It is our duty to soften their evils, and 
Providence permits us to have a share in this ho- 
nour. It is our duty to clothe, to feed, and to 
comfort them. Let us then give of our superflait}'» 
or share our little with them. Nobody is so 
poor that they may not do some good. Let a» 
enjoy the Kweetest satisfaction that a noble mind 
can feel, the godlike pleasure of relieving, the 
wants of others; of sofleuing and lessening their 
weight of adversity. How easy is it to do tliisl 
We need only retrench a few of our expences in 
dress and pleasures. How fit an offering would it 
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be to virtue, were our benevolence to be Attended 
by a conquest over our passions, in retrenching 
the indulgence of luxury and vanity, in order to 
bestow our cbarily on the poor! 



d;e:c. VIII. 

Nature is a Lesson for the Heart. 

AVE gam, in every respect, by studying nature ; 
and it may with reason be called a school for the 
heart, since it clearly instructs us in our duty to- 
wards God, our neighbour, and ourselves. Can 
any thing inspire us with more profound venera- 
tion towards God, than the reflection that it is he 
who has not only formed our globe from nothing, 
but his almighty hand also that confines the sun 
within its orb, and the sea within its bounds? Can 
we humble ourselves too much before that Being 
who created xtUe iunumerable worlds which roil 
over our heads? What are we in comparison to 
those immense globes, and how little must the 
earth in ail its glory appear, when considered in 
that light! Must we not shudder at the very 
thought of Qfieodittg this God, whose boundless 
power we every moment see proofs of, and who, 
with a single glance, can destroy or make us 
wretched : but the conteniplation of nature is also 
highly calculated to fill us with love and grati- 
tude towards its AatlMNr. AU natitre Ibudly pro- 
claims this comfortable ttath, that God is love. 
It was* luve< that induced him to create the worl^, 
and to communicate to other bemgs the felicity 
Which he himself envoys. For this purpose he 
created the universe, and aninnumerablemultitode 
of creatuies, ithat all af them, from the archangel 
to the worm,, should feel, each according to its 
nalure and caiM^city, the effects of Divme Good- 
n«w. Is there» in reality, a single oceatuse whiolt 
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doM not liiroish proofe of bis imaMiise goodoesa ? 
But partienlarly, if we reflect on oarselves, how 
jnaoy may we not find I Tiie Coeator has endow- 
ed us with reason* not only to eiijoy his blesainga, 
bat to acknowledge also this love witli which he 
hoaunrs ns. He ordained that we should have 
dominion over theAaimals, ,to make them aabser- 
vieat to our wants and convcnieacies. It is also 
for us ttiAt the eanh produces fsuit itx toch .aban- 
dance. So many blessings daily enjoyed, and to 
which we owe the coniiiniaiT<:e of <mc esiabeace ; 
the disinterested love of this great Beiiig> who can 
receive no return from his cre«bHia9» and whaae 
felicity can admit of no uicrea0e,-^an we be in- 
sensible to all this? MnU it net excite the most- 
gi-atefid love for our bottatifo) Creator f -I eaonet 
conceive it possible far mean and selfish aenti- 
menu to fill the heait of a man, who, in tbe.oon- 
templation of nature^ m&^t »yery wtiei-e discoircr 
ti*ace<i of infinite beoetitoonce in .tha Saprewe 
Beiug, who does not less propose tlie happiness of 
each individual, than .tlid universal good of the 
world. If we reflect on the ways of Provideaee, 
it is impossible not to be sensibly touched with 
the-goodness and mrikcy of Ood towards every liv. 
iag creature : and the heart must be depraved to 
a veiy great degree, which is not inspired to imi- 
tate, as muck^ as possible, hit univet^al benevo- 
lencc : for ** God maheth his . sun to. rise on the 
evil and on the good, and.seodtth sain on tbe jast 
and on the ai^«st«" Cai» we then esetade atfy 
from our charity, or he partial in tbe distribution 
of it i Lastly, When we reflect on the admireble 
order which reigns thronghont all nature, ought it 
not to pnoduce the best diiqpositions in our miodsf 
If we ane conviaeed that nothing can be pleaslag 
to Ood, which is contrary tu order and regularity, 
sliould we not eonfomn to it ? How anpardeaable 
to oppose, by our irMgolarities, tbe mevcifal de- 
aigns oi Providence in .ear favour I Oogbt we 
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npoc to secMid tioiem, by oar ^odeavonrs to iSoneet 
onneiTes? It i» by these neans that Datare be» 
comes an exceUeat Icason for the heart. If we 
libten to it, w« shall learn the tnie wisdom which 
leads bo evesiasting fa^^iness. 

DEC. IX. 

OocPt goodfusa toaards ua it tkean in the very 
thing* which appear fturtfuU 

MOST pec^le wish that they were not exposed 
to any evils in this worid. If they had their 
choice, they woald endeavour to secare to them- 
selves a life free from all cares. Bat is it tmey 
that we should be really happy, if nothing ever 
so trifting was to disturb oar tranquillity, or if, 
through onr lives, there was to be no viciwi- 
tudes of sad or pleasii^ events? This question', 
on the decision of which depends oar peace in 
this world, is worth examining ; while we should, 
at the s)me time, guard as much as possible 
against the delusions of self-love. Should we 
be really happy here if we enjoyed uninterrupted 
good fortune? I do not believe we should. A 
constant slate of happiness would soon grow 
insipid, and this disgust would change our fe]i> 
city «iito a real evil. On tiie contrary, the evils 
we- sometimes meet with enhance the value of 
our blessings, as colours are relieved and set off 
by shade. . If there was no winter, should we 
be as sensible as we are of the charms of spring t 
Should we know^tlie value of health withoat 
sickness, the sweets of repose without labour, 
the peace and consolation of a good conscience, 
if we had never been tried and tempted ? The 
more obstacles there are to our happiness, th« 
greater oar joy when we snrmoant them. The 
heavier our misfortunes are, the more happjF 
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ve -fed when delivered from them. If all oxat 
days were prosperous, we ^onld give oarselves 
op to luxury, pride, and ambition. If we -were 
never pressed to it by necesrity, nobody would 
take the trouble to be active or laborious in 
business; nobody would make use of their ta- 
lents, nor cultivate their minds ; nobody wonld be 
animated with zeal for the public good. If we 
were never liable to danger, how shonld we be- 
come prudent, how should we learn eompassioa t 
If we had no evils to fear, how easily shonld we 
be intoxicated with happiness, and forget our gra- 
titade to God, charity towards our neighbour, and 
all our duties in general! Are not then these 
virtues, these blessings of the soul, a thousand 
times preferable to a constant train of pleasing 
sensations, which would also become dull and 
insipid to us by possession. He who reposes al- 
ways in the lap of felicity, soon grows negligent 
of doing good, and is incapable of any great ac- 
tion; but let him feel the strokes of adversity, 
and he will recover his wisdom, activity, and 
virtue. How unjust and inconsistent are the 
desires of man i Men wish to live quiet, con- 
tented; and happy, and they object to the means 
which lead to it. In the heat of summer we sigh 
fur coolness; and yet we are displeased when we 
see the clouds collect which are to obtain this for 
us. Thunder-storms purify tlie air, and make 
the earth fruitful ; yet we complain that the flashes 
of lightning terrify us. We acknowledge thQ 
nse of coals, minerals, and baths ; but we do not 
lik« earthquakes. We wish that there shonld be 
no infectious or epidemical disorders, and yet we 
complain of the storms which prevent the air from 
corrupting. We love to be attended by servaiiUb 
- and yet we wish there was no poverty or ine- 
quality of situations. In a word, we wiiJi in 
most things for the end without the means. Let 
•s acknowledge the wise aod beneltc<;ut dcsi(siis 
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af Gc»d, even when he permits freqnent alterna- 
tives in our lives, from joy to sorrow, from hap- 
piness to misery. Ts he not the Arbiter of onr 
fate f Is he not oor Father, whose goodness we 
ought to be convinced of, even when he tliinks 
proJ)cr to cha»ten us? Are we not in a world sub- 
ject by nature to revolutions? Have we not often 
experienced, in the course of our lives, that what 
our ignorance made us consider as an evil, has in 
reality proved a happiness to us? Let us then 
receive with calm resignatton^ from the band of 
God, the evils he may think proper to inflict. 
They will only appear terrible at first; the longer 
we are used to them, the more supportable we 
shall find them) and the moi^ we shall feel their 
salutary effects. If, in our adversity, we are pa- 
tient, with faith and hope, we shall come at last 
to bless God for the trials he sends us. In a fu- 
ture state, we shall undoubtedly do so, and shall 
form a very different opinion of the troubles we 
have undei^one in this world. • We shall then be 
convinced, that without these afflictions,, which 
we now lament, we should never obtain the hap- 
piness designed for us hereafter. 



DEC. X. 

Incidental Revolutions of our Globe, 

NATURE every, day prodaces of itself changes 
on the surface of the earth which atfect the whole 
globe. Many ancient monuments prove that its 
surface iu several places sinks down more or less ; 
sometimes quicker, sometimes slower. The wall 
built by the Romans in Scotland in the second 
bentary, which went across the whole kingdom, 
from sea to sea, is at present almost entirely 
underground; and there are remains of it cverj- 
day stiU discovered. The mountains, those pU- 
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Ifin of the «iiurUi« ara exposed to the came over- 
throw, occftwwied either hy the natare of the 
groand* the waters which nndennine and sap 
them, or by subterraaeoat fires. But wh^i aoiae 
parts of the globe sink dowu, there are others, 
OB the contrary, which rise op. A feitile val- 
i^y* St the end of the ceutnry, may be converted 
into *a marsh, where clay, turf, and other sub- 
stances, foim beds, one over another^ Lakes and 
galphs tnm into land. In stagnant water there 
grows a quantity of rushes, sea-weed, and other 
plants. The animal and vegetable substances, by 
cori«pting in it, gradually funn a sort of mod 
and UKMild ; and the bottom at last rises so high, 
that what was formerly water becomes dry land. 
The subterraneous fires also iModuce grei^ changea 
on our globe. Their effecta are shewn by three 
difierent commotions, which are generally felt at* 
parately, bat which sometimes come aHogetJs«r» 
The first consists in a horissontal motion bach and 
forward. When these are violent and uneveai, 
they throw down buildings, and overturn every 
thing. These undulatiog commotions are parti- 
cularly observed iu the waters. There are other 
earthquakes, called pulsations, or liftiugs up. 
They sometimes cause new islands to rise all of a 
sudden from the^ottom of the sea. The cnist of 
the earth, being lifted up with^reat violence, falls 
clown again, sinks iof|deeper breaks, aud forms 
idkes, marshes, and iprings. Lastly, there are 
explosions, like the spnngiog up of a mine, with 
eruptions of inflammable matter attending them. 
These violent shocks and convulsions occasion 
gi-eat devastation, and considerable alterations on 
the surface of our planet. The outer coat of the 
earth breaks in diiferent places, sinks in on one 
side, aud rises up on the other. Tlie sea also par. 
takes of those commotions ; and the most sensible 
effect that appears from them. are the new islands 
vhich rise up. They are produced by the boKam 
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of the sen hemg raised ttp ; or thej are composed 
of xnimice stones, of calcined rocks, or ottier tab> 
stances thrown ont from some volcano. History 
-informs as, that by earthqnajces, which subterra- 
neons fires occasioned, whole cities have beeii 
swallowed up, and sank sixty feet nnderffraund ; 
so that afterwards the earth which covered them 
was sowed and cnltivated. Several of the altera- 
tions produced on our globe have been caused by 
the nttdermining of waters. Heavy rains soak 
into the mountains, soften and loosen much earth 
ftom them ; which being swept away into the sea 
and the rivers, raise the bottom of them consider- 
ably. The coarse of water is often diverted. 
Even the banks change their place. Sometimes 
the sea retires, andleaves whole continents dry, 
which o^ed to be its bed. Sometimes it overflows 
lands, and covers whole coimtries. Kingdoms 
that were formerly close to the sea, are at pre- 
sent removed t6 a great distance from it. The 
anchors, the great iron Hngs to moor vessels, and 
the wrecks of ships foand upon mounlains, in 
marshes, and at a great distance from the ocean, 
prove, beyond a doabt, that> many places which 
wfe now terra firraa were formerly covered by the 
sea. There is every reason to Believe that Eng- 
land was formerly joined to France : the beds of 
the earth and stone, which are the same on both 
sides of Calais, and the shallowness of that strait^ 
seem to prove it — Climates even occasion great 
revolutions in oor globe. Between the tropics 
the heat and rains teke their turn, six months of 
each successively. Countries nearer the iiole are 
liable to great change by the severity of cold. 
In autnmn, the water penetrates through a multi- 
tnde of little crevices into the rocks and moan- ' 
tains. It freezes there in winter, and the ice di- 
lating and bnntttng causes great havoc. Such 
revolutions, produced by accidental causes, are 
evident proofs that the world itself is frail. It 
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also proves that God is not an Idle spectator of 
the alterations, oar . globe undergoes, bat that he 
plans and directs the whole by laws infinitely 
wise. From hence^^ too, we may learn, that all 
things here are subject to constant violssitades. 
We may even observe that frequent accidental 
changes give a new face, not only to the inani- 
mate, but to the- animated part of the creation. 
One generation gives place to another. Amongst 
men, there are some who rise, while others fall. 
Some are raised to honours and dignity, others 
sink into poverty and contempt. There are con« 
tinnai migrations uid change of situation amonffst 
creatares; visible differences and gradations in 
their condition and faculties. God htis allotted, to 
all beings different periods of duration. Some are 
designed for a short and momentary. existence.-; 
others for a longer ; and some for an everlastinsr 
life. In all this, how evidently does the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Creator shine forth ! 



DEC. XT. 

Sentiments of Gratitude on refieeting upon, the 
Clothing ptoxiidedjhr us by Provide/we. 

THE goodness of Providence appears even in 
our clothiag. How many animals bestow apon 
us their skins, their hair, and their fur, for this 
purpose ! - The- sheep - alone, with- its wool; fur- 
nishes the most necessary part of oor dress; and 
it is to the valaable labour of a worm that we 
owe our silks. How many plants, also,- do we 
£nd of use in tliis lespectl Hemp and flax fur- 
nish us with linen ; and many different textures 
are formed of cotton : but even those vast stores 
of nature would be insufficient, if God had not 
endowed man wiih industry, and with an inex- 
haustible fund of iaveiition, to contrive and pre- 
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pare clothing of many sorts. When we reflect on 
all the preparations for making linen, we shall 
find how many hands are necessary for a few 
yards only. It seems as if we should be but little 
vain of dress, as we must have recourse for it, 
not only to the animals most contemptible in our 
eyes, but also to the rank of people our pride dis- 
dains the most. But why has the Creator obliged 
us to provide ourselves with clothing, while all 
other animals receive theirs directly from Na- 

- tnre? We may answer this question, by sayiug, 
that it is for our good. It is, on the one hand, 
useful to our health, and, on the other, adapted to 
our way of life. We may, by these means, suit 
our dress to the different seasons of the year, the 

- climate we live in, the situation and profession we 
have chosen. Onr clothes promote insensible per- 
spiration, so essential to the preservation of life. 

- The necessity of obtaining them for ourselves 
exercises the human mind, and has given rise to 
the invention of many arts. And, lastly, the la- 
bour it requires furnishes subsistence for a num. 

■ ber of trades-persons. We have, therefore, great 
reason to be content with this plan of Providence : 
let us only take care not to frustrate the designs 

- proposed by it. A good man ought never to glory 
in the outward ornaments of his body, but ra- 
ther in the inward qualities of his mind. Pride 

' assumes many different forms. It inwardly glo- 
ries in the most trifling advantages, supposes some 
that do not exist, or else sets too high a value on 
those that do. And, in regard to the outside, 
some shew their pride under the splendour of silks, 
gold, and jewels, whilst otliers hide and nourish it 
tmder rags. The good man will equally avoid 
either extreme. The former is totally senseless. 
It degrades human nature to glory in outward 
ornament. We wear clothes to ; preserve us from 
cold, a precaution which man's weakness, since 
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the fAXt made neoessarjr ibr deoeaey» idao to xa&rlc 
the did^rence of sexes* 



D£a XII. 

Tlu Clothing qf AnimalM* 

IT is a Mroaderfol work of Providence, that all 
animals shoald be naU&rally provided wiiii tUe 
clothing best adapted to their aitttatiim and fuan- 
ner of living. Some are covered with hair, others 
with feathers, many with scales and sheiks. This 
variety is a certain sign that a wise Artiticer pre- 
pared their clothing ; for they are not only adapt- 
ed in general to the different species, but appro- 
priated to each of the individuals. Hair was the 
most ccmvenient for the quadrupeds. Nature, in 
giving it to them, has lilbewise so foxaned the tex- 
tare of their «kin, that they can easily lie down 
on the groand in any weather, and be employed 
in the service oi man. The thick, fur of some 
animals not only guards them from wet imd cold, 
bnt serves them also to cover their young, and 
make soft beds for them. Sot birdsi and some 
sorts of insects, feuthers were the best clothing. 
Besides protecting them from cold and wet, they 
are ranged in the manner most proper U> wipport 
them in the air. The feathers for this pnipose 
cover the whole body, and their construction is bo 
delicate as to be fiivoarable to the bird's flight. 
Light and hollow, the «|uilla are filled witii a sort 
of marrow, which strengthens thern^ and Uiey are 
rendered thick enough for wanath, by iilameats 
finer than hair, interwoven with much art, which 
not only guards them from the inolemency of wea> 
ther, bat gives a proper substance to the wing,— 
The clothing of reptiles is perfectly suited to their 
way of life. Observe, for eaample, the earth- 
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worm. Its body is composed of a succession of 
little rings ; each ring is furnished with a certain 
nnmber of musclesi by means of which the worm 
can extend or contract its body very much. Tlieso 
insects have imder their sicin a gluey juice, whici^ 
perspires, and maices their bodies more easily to 
slip under the ground, which they could not do if 
they were covered with hair, feathers, or scales. 
The substance with which the aquatic animals are 
covered ia equally fit for the element they inhabit. 
Fish could have no clothing more convenient than 
scales ; the form, hardness, size, number, and po- 
sition of which are perfectly adapted. to their way 
of living. They could not be better clothed or 
housed than they are. Even the most disagree- 
able creature has some peculiar beauty ; bat it is 
on some of the birds and insects which the Crea- 
tor has lavished most ornaments. If we observe 
the butterflies, their beaaty must strike us with 
surprise and admiration. Some are clothed plain, 
and all of one colour : others are a little adorned ; 
and 9thers shine with the greatest variety of the 
brightest colours. How much also has nature 
diversified the beaaty and plumage of birds ! The 
little colibrl, an American bird, is one of the won- 
ders of nature. It is no larger than a great fly, 
Ijut of so beautifal a plumage, that its head and 
wings resemble a rainbow. Its neck is of a bright 
raby red ; the belly and under part of the wings 
are of a gold colour ; the legs green as an emerald ; 
the claws and bill black and polished as ebony. 
The males have a little tail on their heads, com- 
posed of all the colours of the rest of tlie body col- 
lected together, which are worn as ear-rings by 
Mexican womfen. It is impossible not to sup- 
pose, that, in the covering of birds, God had in 
view their convenience, use, and beauty. Each 
animal has what best suits ic Nothing super- 
fluous ; nothing wanting ; every thing so planned* 
to comi)lete, even in the lowest creatures^ that the 
Vol. JI. S 
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whole art of man could not imitate il. Does nc»t 
this forcibly prove the existence of a Being, whose 
infinite wisdom unites with unlimited goodness, 
to render each creature as happy as its nature and 
design will admit of? 

DEC. xai. 

Thoughts upon the Bavagcs of Winter, 

T HEAR the winds and the tempests roar. My 
blood is frozen in my veins. The darkness of the 
day, its light almost extinguished, a disposition in 
myself to terror and fright, all concur to make 
this tumult and disorder in nature appear the 
more dreadful ! How often has the wind blown 
down cottages, and even palaces ; thus, in a mo- 
ment, destroying the labour of years. How often 
has it plunged into the abyss ships, and the un- 
happy beings who hazarded their lives on snch 
frail foundations! How often has it torn up by 
the roots the stately oak ! But Thoa, O God, art 
the Creator and Ruler of all things. The tem. 
pest and the northern blast are the messengers, the 
heralds of thy power, and the ministers of thy will. 
If Thou didst not set bounds to their destructiv*e 
power, they would every where, and at all times, 
occasion the same mischief; and yet we behold' 
the poor cottage, which nothing shelters from 
their fury, still standing. Thanks to Divine 
Power, which rebukes the winds and the sea. 
Thanks to that Wisdom, which has ordained all 
for the best. In the mean time, it may be asked. 
Why the mischief which storms and tempests oc- 
casion should be permitted, if the wortd and all 
the events of it are the works of Infinite Wis- 
dom? Can Perfect Wisdom produce any thing but 
order, Perfect Goodness any thing that is bad? 
Or is it thus that frail humanity may reason t But 
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'trhat is man, that he dare dispute with Ood f 
Shall the creature say to his Creator, Why Jiast 
Thou made me* thus? And because we cannot 
comprehend the works of God, does it therefore 
follow that they arcdestructivet In order to judge 
•of them, and of the purposes for which they were 
designed, we should equal him in knowledge and 
wisdom. It is a miracle even that we are able to ' 
perceive part of the order he has established, or 
to take' in any of thi« wise and extensive plan ; 
and", considering our want of understanding, that 
things do not appear still more confusedly to us. 
Alas ! all would be disorder and confusion ; there 
could be neither order, harmony, nor happiness, 
in the universe, if there did not exist a Being, 
whose wisdom, goodness, and power, surpass all 
onr conceptions ; who created the world and ail 
things in it. If the general plan, and common 
course of nature visibly tend to the welfare of 
all created beings, whatever particular accidents 
may seem to contradict the design, they only 
prove our ignorance and limite() understandings. 
To form one whole out of the materials of which 
the visible world is composed, wherein such mag. 
nificent phenomena appear, w herein are displayed 
the several beauties and treasures of knowledge, 
virtue, and felicity, which we behold in it, is a 
work so wonderful and divine, as none could have 
conceived or executed, butan omniscient, almigh. 
ty, and perfect Being. The farther we advance 
in the researches of Nature's works, the more 
clearly we distinguish the wisdom and goodness 
which governs the whole. From these principles 
we shall judge very differently from what we 
ahoold otherwise do, in respect to the complaints 
we make of winter. Even the storms, the snow, 
and the hail, all that appears at this season so 
disagreeable to us, is linked with the everlasting 
order of things. There is reason in all : the exact 
t^me is allotted. for every thing; and, by meanr 
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of these revolutions, Divine Wisdom keeps up 
harmony throughont the immense uuiverie. The 
wind, which frightens the mariner at sea> drives 
the water upon barren lands. The sulphureous 
vapours, and other matter, carried by the winds 
from one country to another, refresh the earth, 
and restdre fertility. Thus the winter, which ap- 
pears to destroy, gives strength to our fallow, 
groood for new harvests. At present, the ground, 
the garden, and seeds res^ buried nuder ice and 
snow ; the inhabitants of the forests howl more 
hideously ; the wild beasts are pressed with hun- 
ger ; the whole world appears dead. But God 
preserves it under the appearaUVe of death ! He 
watches over fainting nature. What miracles he 
performs in the midst of the frightful scenes of 
winter! The sparrow, which finds no food at 
present, lives, however, in its retreat upon the 
gifts of God*s beneficence. The earth no longer 
prodqces any thing ; but his hand, which is never 
closed, procures ns bread and water, and calls to 
existence things which are not yet in being. 



DEC. XIV. 

The Sagacity qf Animals in finding meam of Suh- 
sistence for the Winter, 

THEKE are some animals that lay up stores 
for winter, and in their harvest-time prepare 
provisions for six months. It might be supposed 
they foresee a season in which they could not 
gathier food; and that, guarding against future 
wants, they can calculate how much they jtnd 
their families wonid require. The bees are aU 
uiost the only insects which lay up provision for 
the winter. They are wonderful economists of 
their wax, because they can gather no more when 
the season for flowers is over, and have then n« 
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resoarces for sabsistence, or for making their 
cells, but what they have already collected. 
They have also the prudence to gather another 
kind of substance which they have occasion for 
to keep oat the cold from their hives. It is a 
Bort of glae they extract from the flowers, and 
from bitter plants, with which they closely stop 
up all the holes in the hive. They let nothing 
be lost r. and what they do not want at the pre- 
sent, they lay it up for the future. Those who 
have narrowly observed them, assure us, that, 
when in winter they uncover the honey-combs, 
they carry off the wax with which the cells were 
Abut up, and lay it up for future use. Amongst 
the four-footed animals, the field' mice are those 
which lay up winter provisions, and in harvest- 
time convey a quantity of grain into their sub- 
terraneous habitations. Magpies and jays are 
the birds which collect for the winter. They ga- 
ther heaps of acorns in autumn, which they keep 
in the hollow parts of trees. The animals that 
Bleep all the winter make no provisions, as they 
would be nseless; but the others are not content 
' with providing^ for the preseht moment, they 
think also of the future, and it has never beeti 
observed that they failed in collecting a suffi- 
cient quantity for that time. These economical 
cares cannot be from reflection, for that would 
be to suppose animals endowed with much more 
intelligence than they really have. In fact, they 
only think of the present, and of whatever affects 
their senses, either agreeably or disagreeably. 
If the present influences the future, it is withottt 
any design or consciousness of theirs. How, in> 
d^ed, can there be supposed any foresight or re- 
flection in this instinct of animals, when they 
have no experience of the changes of seasons, of 
the nature of winter; and when, having no idea 
of measuring time, they neither know when win- 
ter wili come, er how long it will last. THw 
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can ihty be supposed to have any reason or ideas 
of fatarity, nor to seek means of subsisting, dur- 
ing the severe reason, from reflection, since tbey 
always act invariably the same, and each species 
follows constantly and naturally the same me- 
thod, without having been taught. For exam- 
ple, then, when the iodnstrious bees go on col- 
lecting honey and wax, filling their magazines 
with it as long as the season permits, it is ndt 
because they foresee that there will come a time 
in which they cannot gather. How should crea- 
tures, who have none bat mere sensual percep. 
tions, judge of the future? Every thing is so 
ordered, that the bees find themselves provided, 
without having thought of collecting it. Matnre 
prompts theni to gather wax and honey. They 
labour during the fine weather, and when winter 
comes, they find their magazines full. These 
.animals, liVe all others, act blindly, and almost 
mechanically, without reflection or design, though 
they appear to be led by the rules of wisdom and 
prudence 4IIBeing tlien void of reason, this wise 
economy, this appearance of foresight and re- 
fiecliun, must necessarily be the consequence of 
a superior Intelligence, whose views they fulfil, 
without knowing it. In this consists part of 
our superiority over the bnite creation. We 
can represent to our minds the past and the fu- 
ture. We can act from reflection, and from 
plans. We can be determined by motives, and 
choose what best suits us. But how Important is 
it that we should make a good use of these prero. 
gatives ! Informed as we are of the great revolu. 
tions which await us, and being enabled to look 
forward to the winter of life, ought we not to lay 
up for ourselves consolations and resources which 
may render the latter end of it not only support, 
able, but happy t Nothing is more miserable than 
an old person who has passed his best days with 
a careless indifierence about futurity, and finds 
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liimself, in ihe winter of life, void of every re> 
source or comfort. Will not such reflections lead 
us to take e^rly measures for our happiness, nut 
only in old a$;e, but in a future state? 

DEC. XV. 

TAc Advantaga qf Winter, 

LET uf reflect on the blessings God grants us 
at tliis season which appears to us so severe. 
The i'rost and cold prevent many hurtful vapours 
in the higher regions of tlie atmosphere from 
falling upon us, and even purihes the air. Far 
from being always bad for our health, it often 
strengthens it, and preserves the humours from 
putrefaction, which a constant heat would cer- 
tainly occasion. If the vapours, which collect in 
the atmosphere, were always to fall in rain, the 
earth would be too sQftand wet, our bodies wouI4 
be too full of humours, and too much related; 
>vhereas tlie cold braces and promotes the circu- 
iation of the blood. In very hot countries, and 
where the winters are rainy and wet, serious and 
mortal diseases are much more frequent than 
elsewhere. We are told by travellers, that in 
Qreenland, where the ground is covered with 
' mountains of ice, and where, in winter, the days 
are only four or five hours long, the air is very 
wholesome, clear, and light : and, except a few 
complaints in the chest and eyes (occasioned 
partly by the quality of the food;, they have 
seldom there the disorders so common in {Europe. 
It is also certain that the constitution of the hu- 
man body varies according to the different cli- 
mates; consequently, the inhabitants of the 
northern countries have constitutions adapted to 
extreme .cold, and are generally strong and ro- 
bu&u 4.6 wa»i« though active by choice, aixd 
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though laboar is necessary to him, is still glad 
to ioterrapt his employments to taste the sweets 
of sleep ; so also our nature yields to the change 
of seasons, and talces a pleasure in it» because, 
in reality, it contribotes towards our welfare and 
happiness. Behold oar fields and gardens! 
They are indeed buried in snow; bat this is ne- 
cessary, in order to preserve them from the cold, 
as well as to prevent the grain from corrupting. 
The ground requires rest, after having yielded in 
the summer all that we want for the winter. If 
our present support had not been provided for, 
if, in this severe season, we were obliged to cul. 
tivate the earth, there might be some foundation 
for our complaints. Bat all our wants are supplied, 
and we enjoy a repose suitable to the season. 

How tender are the mercies of Providence 
daring these winter months! Ood has given in. 
dustry to mankind, which is necessary to keep 
them from cold or frost. Their inventive mind 
has afforded them means of procaring an arti. 
ficial warmth, frota which they enjoy, In their 
apartments, some of the comforts of summer. 
The mercy of Providence is no less visible in 
the yearly produce of t*ood, and its astonishing 
increase, than in the fertility of our fieMs. VTe 
have also at this season multitudes of creaturei 
at our comniand, to make it tolerable to us.. 
The colder the countries are, the more of those 
asefat animals are found, whose furs are designed 
to keep us warm. Is it not evident that Divine 
M^isdom foresaw tlte several wants of the differ* 
cnt countries, and designed to relieve them by 
^placing animals in them whicli could not live 
any where elset Onr beasts of burden bring us 
the necessary provisiqps ; and it is remarkable 
that our cattle are generally fruitfal in the time 
we most require it. Winter does not interrupt 
trade, nor the exercise of professions. The rivers 
hare lost their fluidity in many iM<M«e } Mtcy ai« 
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become hard aa iron; the surface is closed and 
covered with ice« This facilitates the intereoar8«> 
between the inhabitants who were before divided* 
They are not condemned to inaction or idleness 
at this season : anjd though they are obliged to 
interrupt the labours of the field, they have m 
thoosand ways of employing themselves usefuUyt 
in domestic life. The sleep of nature prompts 
them to look into tbemselves. It is true, they 
can no longer behold the beauties which spring 
and summer presented ; but their minds |nay be 
so much Uie more at liberty, to reflect, even ii^ 
the midst of darkness and uight» upon the in- 
stability of all earthly things, which may lead 
tliem to a firm resolution of devoting themselves 
to the service of that great Being v^ho is im- 
mutable. Man is now at leisure, in his calm re- 
treat, to cultivate his mind, to examine his.owa 
heart, to correct his faults, and to lay up. trea- 
sures of good workSf Happy they who make up, 
good an use of this season ! 



DEC. XVI. 

* The Elements, 

WHETHER we consider (Jie universe takea 
in the whole, or exanune the different parts 
of it separately, we shall find equal reason to 
admire the power and wisdpm of the Creator* 
It is true tltat we can but imperfectly know 
any thing, and can seldom go beyond CQnjec- 
ture and probabilities. But thU i* sufficient 
to prove to us, on one hand, fctte greatness of 
God/ and on the other, ^ weakness of our 
reason. Perhaps all the elements are of the 
same nature, and may be reduced to one onIy» 
' Fcrhaps they are so combined* as to form but 
•ne whole. But it would be very difficult foe 
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us to imagine this to oarselves. We must di - 
vide them in oar mindH, and consider separately 
the primitive parts of which they are com- 
posed. What variety of wonderful properties 
are there in the air which we every moment 
breathe! With what force it divides and dis- 
solves all sorts of sabttances, contrasting, at Uie 
same time, their different qualities I The va-, 
pours and exhalations without number, which 
blend and unite with it, make it sometimes hurt- 
ful, but*- in general, wholesome and good: Those 
foreign particles with which the air is loaded, 
its elasticity, the quality it has of rarifying, of 
condensing, and of recovering its natural state, 
produc^those meteors which disperse the noxious 
vapours, purify the earthy and promote the ve- 
getation of plants. And though the effects of 
the air are sometimes dreadful, they are abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the earth from be- 
coming a barren desert. There are, however, 
in this eleipient, as in all God's works, impe- 
netrable mysteries. Who, for example, can 
explain how the particles of air, though so 
subtile as to be invisit^e to us, are the means 
by which every other object becomes visible f 
What is more wonderful than the ^balance 
between the ouiward air and that which is 
within us, a balance on' which our life and pre- 
servation depends? Can we sufficiently admire 
that one and the same element should transmit 
sound, smell, and light to us? There is a great 
conformity between air and water. Its" effecu 
are no less variable or admirable. How many- 
different qualities has God' given to this ele- 
ment! All the abnndance and salubrity 9$. the 
■ air, all the richnessjpf the earth, or warmth of 
fire, would not save us from perishing, if we 
were without water. How many changes is 
it susceptible of? What gave it the propt-ny of 
dilating or separating, and of becoming so vo-- 
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]Rtile as to rise to the height of a league up 
into the atmosphere, to swim in it, and to form 
into fogs and cionds? What gave it the power 
of penetrating into plants, of coming oat of 
them again through insensible pores, and of 
spreading all over oor fields and valleys in the 
form of a refreshing dew t How astonishing is 
the property It has of becoming sometimes 
lighter than air, though a quantity of water 
is nearly nine times heavier than an equal quan- 
tity of air ; of resuming afterwards iu natural 
weight, of fixing to other bodies, of dissolving 
the most compact substances, and of mixing even 
with fire, Of all the elements, there is none we 
know so little the nature of as ftre. It is too 
subtile for sight, but its qualities, properties, and 
eifects, are visible eqough. Whether the essence 
of fire consists in motion only, or in the fer* 
mentation of what we call inflammable matter, 
or (which many experiments render probable) 
t^hetlier it be a simple substance, (^fferent in its 
nature from ail other bodies, still it is certain 
that the prodigious quantity of it, its uses, its 
^ wonderful effects deserve all our attention. There 
* is nothing, However cold, which does not con- 
Uin fie#y particles, that shew themselves when 
they are warmed by any violent motion. Hre 
exists every where. It ij ii^ the air we breathe, 
in the waler we drink, and iu the earth which 
nonrisbe»as. It is a part of the composition of 
all bodies; it goes through their smallest pores; 
it unites closely with them ; it movea with them 
from one place to another; and, however con- 
fined, it forces itself to be felt at last. With 
whA power it dilates the surrounding air, whilst 
4he air, iu its tarn, keep^p the fire, and makes 
it more alive and violent. Fire gives fluidity to 
water, fertility to the earth, health to mankind, 
and life to all animals. The earth, when pore, 
is distinguished from other bodies, by having 
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A«ither tftste nor sinell, by not being aoloble 
•fther in water or spirits of wine, and being 
CMily brniMMi between onr fingers. At first 
sigtit, it appears very different ftt>tn any other 
element, and yet it has so mnbh conformity 
Vith them, that there are natoralists who be- 
lieve that water is nothing b«t dissolved eaitb^ 
fthd 'that the ettvth Is only wifcer grown thick 
and condensed. According to their system, the 
water constantly diininl4ies npon oar globe, 
and forms, by degrees, compact bodies; because 
that formerly oar planet was only a wet and 
4lnld mass, and that, in still more remote time, 
the whole was water. 

All the elements are necessary to oar existence 
and preservation ; and there are none which are 
not admirable, if we reflect on their properties, 
and the variety of effects they produce. How 
many properties, different from each otiKer, has 
not God commonicated to his worlcs I How many 
agents in tl^ heavens, and npon earth, always 
in motion for the preservation of the nniverse 
in general, and of each individnal in parrticnlarl 
What revototions, what phenomena, are pro- 
•dnced by the combination only of the elements ! 
It wonld be easier to namber Ood's creatoress 
than to nomber the aeting poweirs. Bat Ivbat 
■mast be the power from whenee all these pro<> 
ceedl They all depend npon the will of an aK 
mighty OreMor. He has realised then all. He 
ims impressed npon them a constant, fUiMbim> 
«nd salotary motion. It is He who maintains 
•the elements in that eqnilibriam to tPMch the 
world owes Its preservation^ 
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DEC. XVIT. 

jr%€ Sun's Inflt*tnce on the Earth, 

' THE sun is the principal cause of all that hap* 
^pens upon the earth. It is the constant scarce of 
that light which is so profusely spread over our 
globe. This light of the sun is the most subtile 
^re. It penetrates into all bodies, and puts all 
their parts in motion. It attenuates and separates 
them. It dissolves those that are solid, rarefies 
^till more those that are fluid, and renders them 
fit for an infinite number of aflTects. Is it not evi- 
dent, that on this variety of infinence which the 
Bun has on other bodies depend all the phenomena, 
and all the revolutions of the globe, even in the 
'smallest circxmistances ? When the force of the 
sun's light increases, that is to say, when the rays 
fall less obliquely, and in a greater CLUantity, on a 
gi^n space, and they act longer each day, as is 
^he case in summer, this must necessarily operate 
more considerable changes, both in the atmo- 
sphere, and on the surface of the earth. When 
the rays fall more obliquely in the same space, 
and consequently are weaker, and in less quantity, 
and the days being shorter, their effect is short- 
ctiied also ; as in winter, how different is the ffuce 
of the earth, and what a change is observable in 
the atmosphere t What a gradual difference ap- 
pears, when, from the remotest line, the sun be- 
gins to draw nearer iemd nearer to the equinox, till 
the days and nights become of equal length ! And 
how many be^ phenomena appear, when that 
luminous and active body retrogrades in summer 
from the trc^ic of Cancer towards the line, till the 
days and nights Ijecome again equal in autumn, 
and the sun removes from our zenith I It is oa'tlie 
distance of this body that depend all the varia- 
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tions we observe in the vegetation of plants, and 
the interior constitution of bodies, in all climatea, 
and at every season. This is the reason that 
each season and climate have plants and animals 
peculiar to them, and that the progress of vege* 
tation is more or less rapid. But it would be be- 
yond our powers not only to describe, but even 
to point out the different effects of the sun npon 
our eaith. All the changes and revolutions of 
the globe have fdr principle the influence of the 
sun, as tlie several degrees of heat and cold de« 
pend cluefly upon it : 1 say chiefly, because the 
nature of the soil, the mountains more or less 
high, and their different situations, may also con- 
tribute sometliing towards a country's being more 
or less cold, more or less subject Ut rain, wind, 
and other variations of the atmosphere. But it 
reitiatns undeniably certain, that these accessory 
causes would not be sufficient to produce the ef- 
fects observable in many places and times. For 
certaiuly these .effects would not be produced, 
if tlie heat of the wn did not act in tlie manner 
it does. It requires but very little attention to 
be convinced of the many and sensible effects 
of which the sun is the principle. Its influence 
appears daily. Sometimes it rardies, sometimes 
it condenses the air; sometimes it raises vapours 
and fogs, and sometimes it compresses them to* 
gether, in order to form them into different 
meteors. It is the sun which gives circulation 
to the sap in trees and v^etables, which causes 
the leaves and blossoms to shoot, and ripens 
the latter into fruit. It animates all nature. It is 
the source of that vivifying warmth whiph gives 
to organized bodies the power of unfolding them- 
selves and of growing to perfection. It operates 
even in the depths under grOund Habere it pn^ 
duces metals, and gives life to animated beings. 
It penetrates into rocks and mountains, and its io- 
flu ence reaches to the very bottom of the sea. This 
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alone would convince as of the power of our Crea- 
tor. But if we consider with how much art God 
has drawn numberless great effects from one and 
the same inatmment, and from the heat of the sun 
thus produced so many phenomena of nature, we 
should be more and more sensibly persuaded that 
nothing but infinite wisdom, united with boundless 
power, could work snch wonders. Would man- 
kind deserve to be lighted, warmed, and cheered 
by the sun, if, in these beneficent effects of itsr in- 
fluence, they did not acknowledge the glorious per- 
fections of the Being of beings ; if they did not 
adore him with the most profound veneration 1 

DEC. XVIII. 

Winter Rains, 

HOW different are these cold rains which fall at 
this season, from those warm refreshing showers 
which in summer embellish and fertilize the 
earth. This change gives a melaucholy appear- 
ance to all nature. The sun is veiled from us, 
and the whole sky appears like one immense 
cloud. We cannot see to any distance. We are 
Airrounded with a gloomy darkness, and are 
threatened with storms. The clouds at last burst, 
and deluge the eafth. The air seenis an inex- 
haustible reservoir of water. The rivers swell- 
ing, break their banks, and overflow the coun- 
try. However disagreeable and grievous this 
weather may appear to us, we must acknowledge 
it is for wise and beneficent purposes. The earth, 
in a manner exhausted by its fruitfnlnesft, has 
occasion to recover its strength, and for this end 
not only requires rest, but moisture also. The 
rain waters and revives the barren "dry land. The 
wet penetrates and reaches down to the roots of 
the plants.- The withered leaves, which faU o^ the 
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ground, cornipt and become exceUent maaare* 
The beavy rains fiU op the rivers again, and fur- 
nish the springs with water. Nature is never idJe, 
it is constantly at work, though not always to be 
seen. The clouds, by letting rain or snow fall con- 
tinually from them, prepare for a fruitful year, aixd 
an abundant summer. When the heat of the sun 
occasions drought, the plentiful springs, which the 
winter rains had £ormed, spread abroad, and wa- 
ter the fields and valleys, creating fresh verdure 
all around. Thus, the wise Creator provides, 
against the future; and what appears to us an 
evil, becomes the source of the beauties. and trea- 
sures which spring and summer lavish on us. The 
gifts granted to us, by these means, are as innume- 
rable as the drops which fall from.the clouds ; and 
even then, when man, still blind and ignorant, mnr- 
murs, he ought to be mosttliankful. Eternal Wis- 
dom invariably continues lo complete his benefi- 
cent designs. Our preservation is the, principal 
end that God purposes in watering the earth with, 
rain. But Divine Wisdom knows how to unite 
different designs, and make them subordinate to 
each otlier ; and, from the proper combination of 
these, results the order and ham¥>ny of the uni- 
verse. Thus, the animals, which exist not only 
for mankind, but for tliemselves, requiring to be 
supported and fed, it is for ihem, as well as for us, 
that the rains descend from the clouds to make 
the eajth fruilful. But here, 'as in every thing 
else, we discover tlie wisest economy. All the 
vapours which daily rise from the earth are col- 
lected and preserved in the atmosphere, to be re- 
stored again to it, either iii the form of little drops, 
heavy rains, or fiakes of snow, according to tiie 
occasion. Even the smallest sprinkling, light fogs 
and dews, all contribute to make the eartli fruitful. . 
But in vain would vapours rise, in vain would tbe 
clouds be formed, if Nature had not furnished 
winds to break and to disperse the clouds aa 
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«I1 sides, to convey them from one place to an- 
other, to water the ground where it re^^aires mol». 
tening. Here one conntry would be deluged with 
continnal rains ; there another would suffer all the 
horf ors of drought. The trees, herbs, and com, 
wouM perish, if the winds did not drive the cloods 
to the places allotted to fhe rain to fall. God says. 
Let there be snow on the earth, and it falls iE 
Hakes ; and when be says to the rain, Fall thon 
npon the earth, it falls in showers and waters the 
comitry. The winter-rains, however inconvenient 
t^iey appear, as well as the dull temperature of 
this season, are absolutely necessary. So ar/e the 
dark and gloomy days of our lives. They may 
lead us to good works. We should not, therefore, 
^sh the sun of prosperity to shine upon us conti- 
nn(dly. It must necessarily be mixed with some 
days of sorrow. Let ns^ then be resigned, when we 
meet with such from the hand of God, convinced 
as we are ofthe.wi^om and goodness of ^1 his 
dispensations. 



DEC. XIX. 

The intaginary Tnfiuence of Planets imd Fixed 
Stars. 

THE prodigious distance of these celestial bodies, 
and the little connection our globe has with them, 
scarce permits us to think that they can have 
any sensible effect upon it. There are, however, 
many superstitions people who give credit to 
their influence. But what is it that has this ef- 
fect? If they mean ibe light of the stars them- 
selves, or the light of the snn reflected by the 
planets, it evidently comes to nothing, and is 
much more inconsiderable than what the moon 
alone reflects upon us: therefore, as the light 
we receive from the moon has no sen^ble uifl«^ 
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ence upon the eaith, or the atmosphere, the ligikt 
of the planets and fixed stars must have still less. 
If it was supposed that other matter issued from 
the stars, and reached us, it would be without 
the least foundation ; for if these illapses were rea)> 
they would, when collected in a burning-glass* 
produce some alteration or sensible change in 
earthly bodies, which experience contradicts. Of 
course, then, there proceeds nothing out of the 
celestial bodies but the faint light they convey to 
QS : therefore the astrologers, whetlier they are ^ 
weak enough to be themselves deceived, or mean 
to impose on others^ deserve nothing but con- 
tempt, when they tell us. of a beneficent Jupi- 
ter, a malevolent Saturn, a witty Mercury, of 
Mars inspiring warlike dispositions, and Venus 
inclining to love. The planets, far from pro- 
ducing the eflfects ascribed to them by astrolo. 
gers, have in general none of any sort. What 
shall we say, then, of the Pleiades which bring 
rain, the impetuous Orion which foretels storms, 
the sad Ilyades, the setting of Arcturus, and 
the rising of Capricorn, which presages hail and 
hurricanes? What influence can the constella- 
tion the Bull have on pease and beans, or the 
Dog-star in respect to the madness of dogs? 
What connection can there be between our har- 
vest and the Scorpion? As for the rest, if the 
rising and setting of these constellations were only 
observed, in order to know the proper times 
for the different parts of agriculture, and not as , 
th^ causes of natural things, it might be al- 
lowable. In the earliest tii^es, the beginning, 
middle, and end of each season, was not marked 
by montlis, but by the rising and setting of 
the stars, in conjunction with the sun, or by 
their immersion into, and their emersion out of its 
rays. From thence proceeds the vulgar opinion, 
that the different aspects of those stars produced 
effects, which in reality should only be imputed t<» 
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the 6M80I1S and conaeqaendy to the sun« Orion 
rises in^ autumn^ and seta in winter, which gives 
occasion to say it brings storms; while it is to 
autumn and winter ia reality they belong. The 
rising and setting df Orion only marks the lime 
of those seasons. When the Dog-star irises witli 
the sun, it is excessively hot in our zone; but 
that constellation is not the cause of it. These 
beats are occasioned by our son being then at 
the highest. I say our sun ; for in the opposite 
aone« when the Dog-star rises with the sun, ■ it 
is 8o extremely cold as to freeze animals, and t^ 
cover the rivers with ice. tso that tlie southern 
nations consider this constellation as the cause of 
cold instead of heat. It is the same in respect 
to the Pleiades, which are said to occasion rain, 
and all the other constellations, to which they im« 
puLe effects that, in reality, only belong to the sea- 
sons in wliich these stars rise or set. — If, then» 
the planets and stars have no part in the tempera- 
ture and natural revolutions oi our globe, they 
can have still less upon human actions. The hap- 
piness or unhappiness of individuals, or of whole 
nations, depends partly on natural talents and pas- 
sions, partly on the combination of certain moral 
and natural circumstances : but the stars can have 
no influence upon any of these. — If they had, we 
might be led to doubt the rule of Providence, and 
to believe that the world is not governed by a 
Being infinitely wise, good, just» and powerful. 
.Who would wish to inhabit a globe where all its 
revolutions depended on a blind chance, or on the 
influence of the stars, which must be fatal both to 
our natural and moral state? Let us lea^to the 
superstitious this science, so humiliating to the 
human mind, and so destracttve to peace, which 
they call astrology, and which, in reality, is only 
a ;iv retched abuse of astvonomy^. As for us, our 
surest foundation for happiness is, to know that 
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we live ander the guidance of a wise, joflt, attd 
good Ood, who directs all ttungs. 

SEC. ZX. 

T^ JPolar ^ar. 

KONE of the BDitlieni coiuleliaHoiu are more 
remarkable than lihat which is nearest to the arctic 
pole, and i» caHed the JLtner Bmr. The extre- 
mity of its tail is bi^two degrees from the pole$ 
and for that reason n is called the palmr tUir, It 
is easy to distingnish it irom the stars near it, be- 
eanse it changes its ponlion very little. It is true, 
it tarns ronnd the p<de, but its motion is so slow, 
and the circle it describes so small, that it is scarce 
perceptible. As it is therefore visible always in 
the same point of the sky, it is a sure guide to the 
mariner, partienlariy in the open seas. Before 
ttie discovery of the compass, the sailers had ao 
sorer guide than the polar star ; fmd even at this 
time, when the sky is serene, they may» on many 
occasions, better depend npon it than the magnet* 
This reflection naturally leads us to admire the 
goodness of God, who, by the ntoation and course 
of the stars, has given us such a sure knowledge 
of times, places, and the different points of Uie 
sky. An astronomer, though in aA unknown 
country, can tell by the stars exactly where he is. 
He can know the month» the day, and hour, as 
certainly as if be had consvdted the best watch. 
Um foi* example, we only observe that the stars 
co m e c roy day four minutes sooner to the i^ace 
where they were the day before, we consequently 
know that this makes two hours in each month. 
Thus the star which we see this night at too 
o'clock, in a certain part of the sky, we shall see 
it agsin> the fiOth «f January at eight •'clecki 
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if we observe it from the same place we are now 
in. The star which is now at midnight to be 
aeeoL over our heads, will a year* hence be in Uie 
same spot. 

I<et ns here acknowledge God's tender mercies 
toward all the world. How much would those 
deserve pity, who have neither clocks nor geogra- 
phical maps, if they conld not supply the want of 
them by the observation of the stars. If we put 
onraelves in the plac-e of those people, these reflec- 
ti<m» cannot appear indifferent to us ; for we must 
be devoid of all feeling or humanity, if objects, 
which do not indeed direcfly concern us, but 
which interest so many of our fellow-creatures, 
alumld appear unworthy oar attention. Let us 
look up with gratitude towards the Creator of all 
thingf. The use that the ^tacs are of, in this re- 
tpect, to mankind, is certainly one of the leant 
advantages which result .from the existence of 
those heavenly bodies; and yet this advantage 
alone merits our praise and thanksgiving. 



DEC. XXI. 

Effects qfthe Air when confined in Bodies. 

THE effects of air inclosed within bodies are 
very astonishing. Nobody is* ignorant of what 
happens when fluids are frozen. Water, when in 
that state, generally breaks the vessel it was put 
into. A musket-ball, if the mouth of the musket 
is hermetically sealed, bursts with great violej|e 
in severe cold. This appears at first incom^- 
hensible. We know that water is not fluid of it- 
self, but is made so by means of the fire, which 
penetrates into every part of it ; consequently, it 
becotifes a solid mass, when it is stripped of the 
fiery particles, or when its motion ceases through 
excess of cold. It seemsi then, as if the particles 
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6f water must draw closer, and condense, and, or 
coarse, that the frozen bodies should occupy less 
space than they did. before ; yet they certainl3r 
dilate, and their size increases by freezing, other* 
wise it would be impossible they should borst the 
vessels. Besides, how could the iee swim at top, 
if it did not increase in size, and if it was not of 
conrse lighter than water? But what then, is the 
CAUse of this effect t Tt is the interior air. It is 
not the cold ; for this is uo real being nor positive 
quality ; and, properly speaking, it cannot pene- 
trate into the bodies. It is equally certain that 
heat is not the cause of this phenomenon. The 
air cannot insinnate itself into vessels of metal or 
glass hermetically sealed, and yet ice forms within 
them. We must therefore seek the cause of it 
in the air which the water itself contains, jrhen 
thus shut up. To be convinced of it, we need 
only observe water beginning to fi-eeze. The first 
coat of ice is scarce formed, when the water be. 
gins to be agitated, and a number of Jittlebubble^- 
rise upon it ; this upper crust of ice often rises up 
in the middle, and cracks ; then the water rushes 
out of the opening} flies against the vessel, and, 
while running down the sides, it freezes. This 
jnakes the water appear high and convex in the 
middle. These are all effects of confined air ; ef- 
fects which would not take place, or at least but 
in a very small degree, if, before the water had 
frozen, all possible air had been drawn out of it. 
From hence it is very easy to explain many singu- 
lar phenomena. We know that there is a sap 
^^K^lgh circulates in all plants; that it thickens a 
li^R in wiuter and autumn, but is still fluid : ex- 
treme cold turns this sap into ice, and, by doing 
so, swells its size very much, which must neces- 
sarily burst, and cut some of the fibres and stalks 
of the plants. It is evident, then, that wh^ the 
sap in spring becomes fluid again, it cannot cir- 
culate properly, no more than the blood of an aai- 
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. nial whose veins were cut. The growth of the 
plant being thus put a stop to, it dies, because 
the nutritive juices no longer flow through its ves- 
sels. Let OS observe, however, that even this 
cold, which is prejudicial to plants, may, in some 
respects become very useful to the earth. A field 
ploughed before winter, is better disposed to re- 
ceive the autumnal' rains, and to let them sink 
into it. If the frost succeeds, the particles of the 
earth dilate and separate, and the spring then com- 
pletes the makings the earth light, moveable, and 
fit to receive the benefit of Uie sun and Uie fine<- 
weather. Enough has been said to convince us 
of the power of air, and of that expansive quality 
from whence result so many advantages to our 
globe. The property this element has of condens- 
ing and rarefying so wonderfully, is the cause of 
the greatest revolntions in our world . K is but in 
a very few cases 1 hat the force of this fluid can be- 
come hurtful ; and even then the evil is more than 
compensated by tlie advantages which result from 
it. But it must be confessed that in this, as well 
as w every other phenomenon in nature, there re- 
main still many things that are inexplicable. All 
that we know of the nature, properties, and effects 
of air, are reduced, in a great measure,, to proba. 
ble conjectures, which will be verified perhaps in 
future, or possibly may be proved, by those who 
come after us, to have been ill-judged mistakes. 
How careful should we therefore be, when we 
contemplate God's works, to come prepared with 
humble minds, and a difiidence of our knowledge, 
remembering always the weakness of the hn nm 
understanding, and the uncertainty of our jnc^ 
ments and systems. In respect to any science, 
presumption is inexcusable ; but it becomes abso- 
lutely ridiculous, when the knowledge of nature 
is in question. 
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DEC. XXU. 

Munc. 

WE owe to music one of the most pure and ixk* 
nocent pleasares we cap eojoy* It has powers to 
charm the ear, to calm the paasigps, to move the 
heart, and to i^uenee the temper aad dispositUKi* 
How often does music suspend grief, animate the 
spirits, and ennoble our sentiments? An art so 
useful and pleasing is worth our attention, and 
shonld be made use of to gioriiy oar beneficent 
Creator. But from whence proceeds the impres-. 
sion which music makes upon the ear f It is an 
effect of the air, which receives an undulating 
motion, and which strikes our auditory nerves in 
different ways. When a tight cord is pulled, it 
changes its. form ; for its elasticity makes it not 
only go hack to its first place, but makes it also 
extend beyond it to the other side ; and it conti* 
naes vibrating back and forward till it recovers the 
state it was in before it was touched. These vi- 
brations commanicale with the air, which conveys 
them to other contiguous bodies. For example, 
when an organ is played on, the strings of a lute, 
if near it, are put in motion, and make a sound. 
But what occasions the difference of sounds t 
Why are some sharp and others flatt It is not 
the quantity of air put in motion ; for a sound 
ipay be sharp or flat, and at the. same time weak 
or loud: neither can it be imputed to the swift- 
- ness of the undulati<Mis by which the sound is 
propagated in the air ; for a sharp note does not 
go more rapidly from one place to anoUier than a 
flat. The difference proceeds, then, from the 
quickness of the flattering of the air. A sono- 
rous body makes a sharp tone when the vibrations 
of its parti are qaicker, and a flat <«e when they 
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are tlower. But 'why are certain sounds, when 
united together, harmonious and pleasing, whilst 
other sounds make discord t The only answer to 
this is, that the natural character of harmony ccm- 
gists in heing in the same key, while in discord- 
ance, on the contrary, though the notes are struck 
at the same time, they disagree, and produce a 
double sound to the ear, which affects it unplea^ 
«antly. But of what use would the harmony of 
sounds he, if we could not distinguish them from 
discord ! Let us thereforev bless God for having 
enabled us to receive and distinguish the different 
impressions of sound, and for having given to our 
souls the power of associating certain ideas with 
bodily sensations. How much more gratitude is 
due to him for the many pure and innocent plea- 
sures he has given us to enjoy 1 Let us express 
our sense of it, by making use even of nliusic to 
glorify his name 1 Let us join in the most me- 
lodious sounds, to lift up our hearts towards our 
i^reat Benefactor, and to celebrate his goodness. 

DEC. XXIII. 
Comparison qf Men and other Animalt, 

IV the comparison we are going to make between 
men and other animals, there will be found some ' 
things which are in common with us and the brute 
creation ; others, in which they have the advan- 
tage over us ; and, finally, some in which we are 
superior. * 

Man chiefly resembles other animals in respect 
to matter. We have, like them, life and onganixed 
bodies, which ale produced by propagation and 
birth, and supported by food. We and they have 
also alike animal spirits, powers to fulfil the dif- 
ferent fuucti<Hi8 assigned to us, contrary motions^ 
the free exercise of our limbs, senses* sensation* 
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imagintition, and memory. By means of the 
senses, they, as well as we, feel ihe pleasure knd 
pain which make us desire certain things, and 
fear others. A natural instinct prompts os, as 
well as them, to preserve our lives, and to conttnae 
onr species. Lastly, We are eqaally liable to 
those general bodily accidents which the chain 
of tilings, the laws of motion, the constmction 
and organization of our bodies, must necessarily 
occasion. 

In respect to the happiness resulting from sen- 
sual pleasures, animals have many advantages over 
us. One of the chief is, that they do not reqiiire 
the clothes, defence, and conveniencies we need ; 
nor are they obliged to invent, to learn, and exer- 
cise, the arts necessairy for these purposes. At 
their birth they bring with them every thing they 
want, or at l,east have only to follow the instinct 
which is innate in them to obtain all that can make 
them happy. This instinct never deceives them. 
It is a constant sure guide. And as soon as their 
appetites are satisfied, they are perfectly content; 
they desire no more, and are never guilty of excess. 
They enjoy the present without troubling them- 
selves about futority. There is every reason to 
believe that animals have not the faculty of repre- 
senting to themselves the future. A sense of the 
present warns them of their wants, and instinct 
teaches them how to apply them. They never 
think of the morrow. Death itself comes upon 
, them without their having foreseen it, or being 
disturbed about it before-hand. In all these cir- 
cumstances they have the advantage of man, who 
must reflect, invent, labour, exercise, and receive 
instructions, otherwise he would remain in perpe- 
tnal childhood, and could scarce procure himself 
the necessaries of life. Mis instinct and passions 
are not sure guides to him. He would be wretch- 
ed were be to give way to them. Reason, alone, 
ai^d its coQsequeuces, make the esseatial diffelre&ce 
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between him and the brutes. It supplies all defi- 
ciencies ; and, in other respects, gives a snperiority 
to which they can never attain. By means of 
this faculty, he oot only obtains every necessary 
and convenience, but also multiplies the pleasures 
of sense. It ennobles them, and makes them so 
much the more sensibly enjoyed, as he can render 
liis desires sabfervient to reason. His soul is 
capable of pleasures entirely unknown to other 
animals : pleasures which spring from science, wis. 
dom, ordei*, religion, and viitne, and which infi- 
liilely surpass all those of which the senses are the 
organs ; because, far from being contrary to the 
.yeal perfection of man, they continually add to it ; 
because they never forsake him, not even when his 
^ senses, deadened by sickness, old age, or any other 
circnmstance, become insensible to all animal en- 
joyments ; because, in fine, tliey make him more 
and more resemble God;, while, -on the contritry, 
the more he yields to sensual pleasures, the more 
be degrades himself to the likeness of a brute.-^ 
\Letus add, that animals are confined within a very 
narrow sphere ; that their desires are very few, 
and consequently their pleasures are little varied ; 
Whereas man has an infinite number of them. He 
draws some out of every thing ; and there is no- 
thing which he cannot make use of some way or 
other. He makes continual new discoveries, ac- 
quires further lights, and makes boundless progress 
»n the road to perfection and happiness; whereas 
the beasts are always confined- within their narrow 
limits, never invent or improve, nor ever rise above 
other animals of their species. It is reason alune, 
then, that gives us the superiority over the brute, 
and it is in this that the excellence of human na- 
ture mostly consists. To make use of oar reason, 
in order to ennoble the pleasures of sense, and to 
enjoy more and more those that are intellectual, so 
- as to improve daily in wisdom and virtne, this is 
.What distinguishes man. - This is the end fbrwhicii 
J 
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1m wM created. Let it then be oar constant btady 
to MMver thU purpose ; for we can only be happy 
In pvoportion at we follow what reason points out 
to US as ttsef ol and right. 



D^C. XXIV.. 

. OidotUaHon relative to the MuurTreetion, 

WITH what a crowd of haman creatures will 
the place where oar city is situated be covered at 
the great day of resurrection ! What muiitndes 
spread over the whole earth, prodigious indeed, 
Imt not uinamerable I fur each of the dead that 
rise will be known by the Lord his Judge : each 
name is written in his book : Kone will fail, none 
unU be lost; not one of those 'whose bodies were 
laid in earth can escape the all-seeing eye of the 
Most High. Supposing Germany, our country, 
4o have only begun to be peopled 500 years afler 
the universal deluge, consequently, within about 
4500 years, and that from the foundation of our 
city to Uiis time, even to the day of judgment (if 
it was to happen this year, there has been aanoido 
]y buried, reckoning one year with another, only 
eoo people, the number of dead would amount to 
900,000. If, then, our single city would already 
furnish 900,000 persons for the day of judgment, 
how great a number would all Oennany produce ! 
--In admitting the number of inhalutaias to be 
about twenty-four millions, w;; cannot reckon our 
city to be more than the three4hoQsandtfa part of 
the whole. If that is the case, one may siippoae, 
from the foregoing calculation, that Germany will 
furnish sioo millions* This number is certainly 
prodigious, and yet what is it in comparison of 
what the whole earth contains, which is reckoned 
to be at present more than 1600 millions f If we 
Hx it at this number, and oaleolate it as above, the 
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toUkI of those who have died daring this abo^e- 
meationed space mast amoant to 87,000 mMlioin. 
If we'kfterwards add to it those who Uved befoM 
the flood, and Aose who died after it, ia the space 
of iSSOO years, a Bomber which may be reekoned aa 
* quarter of the preceding, the total will thes 
amoant to 109,375 millions. Lastly, Let us add 
to it the inhabitanU of the earth, who may be liv- 
ing at the day of jddgment, and only fix the nnm« 
her as before at'iOOO millions, and ihe wlieie will 
amount to 110,375 millions. Let us figure to 
4>arselves tliis prodigious molUtude, which will 
appear before the Judge of the world. How great 
must that Intelligence be, which can look into tfaa 
mind of every individual of which this multitode 
will be composed I who #iU know exactly their 
thoughts, words, and actions ; who will peifeotly 
remember the day of their birth, the duration of 
their existence on earth, the time, manner, and 
circumstances of their death ; who will be able 
to distinguish the atoms so dispersed firom each of 
them, to separate, to unite them again, though 
their bodies had been reduced to ashes, dissolved 
into a million of parts, and undergone numberiess 
transformations! What an almighty work, to 
collect these earthly atoms, to purify them, to en- 
noble, and to form them for immortality I 

DEC. XXV. 

Tfuw^htt on ChristrnM-Day* 

WHAT sentiments of gratitude and joy arise fn 
niy soul this day, on which we celebrate the birth 
of Jesus I But, at the same time, what is my 
surprise when I reflect on the circumstances which 
attended this great event ! I behold a Son of man 
in the lowest state of humiliation ; and this Son of 
man is my Godt I behold the mighty, the invi- 
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aiblo God> at who»e word the heavens and eartii 
were made ; at whose word they wHi fade away ! 
And I see> at the same time, a being, visible, weak» 
and elothed in flesh as I am I How wonderful is 
this union, the King of kings, whom angels adore, 
. appearing under the form of a servant'. — a child, 
weak, destitute, shedding tears, lying in a manger ! 
What astonishing humiliation 1 Human natttre, 
io limited, so coiTupted, risen with Jesus Christ 
upon an eternal throne of glory'! What a niira* 
cnlens change 1 But can I well comprehend the 
greatness of this divine mercy I Or, rather, does 
not. the astonishment and admiration, with which 
they inepire me, doubly increase, when I reflect 
on my own nnwoithiness, and the infinite nuyesty 
ai our Saviour? Certainly it was a love which 
infinitely surpasses all I can merit ; a love beyond 
all I could conceive or. hope; a love which 1 have 
only silently to admire and adore. But if my 
sense of his goodness is great, my joy and hope 
are no less so. In this union of God and man, 
I behold the joyful emblem of the new covenant. 
Faithful to his promises, God has sent his Son 
into, the world, tliat through him we may have 
eternal life ; and have we not assurance, that all 
.which was p)x>mi<<ed in his name will be accom> 
pHshed with equal fidelity % Christ would never 
have honoured our nature so as to unite it with 
his own, had he not resolved to cure our infir- 
mi*4es by his powier, to pardon our faults, to wipe 
out our sins, and thus to restore human nature to 
its original purity and innocence. What then 
is mone natural and just than to give ourselves 
up entirely on this solemn day, to a sense of 
pious gratitude! It is true that little is in our 
power to return for such inestimable love ; let us 
at least do that little, and hope that our weak 
but sincere gratitude will be pleasing in his sight. 
Such are the sentimehts with which we ouglil to 
celebrate this eoleran festival. Let not our ad- 
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luiratioD be the fruit of ignoranoey but of an en* 
lightened conviction ; neither let oar hope be the 
effect of a blind persuasion. If it is the work of a 
pore faith, what sweet consolation, what heavenly 
joy, will fill our hearts! It will enable ns to sap- 
port every thing in life, because it is a felicity 
-which nothing can destroy. 

DEC. XXVI. 

The Place of our Savioui-*s Naiivitif, 

IT seems at first sight to be of little consequence 
to us U> know the place of Christ's nativity ; for 
we should still consider him as our Redeemer, 
whatever the circumstances might be which at< 
tended his mortal life. But since it pleased God 
to declare the place in which the Saviour of the 
world should be bom, it became necessary that it 
should happen precisely there ; and it was one of 
the characters by which Cluist was known to be 
the trne Messiah. It is also of little importance 
to us, what place we ourselves live io, provided 
we find true happiness. There is no pait of the 
earth, however poor and despicable, where there 
may not be better and happier people than ^me 
of those in the greatest and most celebrated cities.* 
Do we know a single spot of our globe where the 
works of Ood do not appear to us under a thoa< 
sand striking forms, and where we might not 
experience the sweet satisfaction which flows 
from a good conscience t For each individual, 
the. place preferable to all others is that in which, 
he may enjoy the best health, and do the most 
good. For a whole naiion, it is the place which 
contains the greatest number of wise aqd virtU' 
ous men; for every nation declines in propor- 
tion as religion and virtue lose their influence 
over them. The place where a young man may^ 
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far the fint tiaifft* have ««atempl«ted the mommsr 
dawa of natiire renewed, wiUi the mos^ lively 
wtaamldoM of pleesore, and adored God with all 
the love and veneration his heart was capable of ; 
the plaee where a virtnous pair first learned to 
be aoqnainted* or that where two friends gave 
each other the noblest and most effseting proofii 
of . tendexness ; the village where any one may 
have seen, or may himself have given, remarfc- 
ahle examples of goodness, justice, and patience ; 
sach a place ooght it not to be dear to their 
hearts h— According t<» this rale, Bethlehem was, 
though small, a venerable place, as it contained 
ihany good and pious people. The patriarch 
Jacob staid- there some time, in order to erect a 
monamentfor his beloved Rachel. It was at Beth- 
lehem, that the worthy Naomi, and Ruth her mo- 
dest daugfateran4aw, gave proofs of their ^th 
and virtoe. And it was ihere Boas, tiiat genOii 
rons benefactor, lived and had his possessions. 
Bethlehem was the abode of the^ humble Jesse, 
the happy father of many sons, the youngest of 
whom rose from the state of a shepherd to die 
throne of Israel. It was there that the prince 
Zentbbabel was bom, that descendant of Davids 
who was the type of that Ruler and Shepherd 
about whom Israel was one day to be assembled, 
and live happily under his government. Lastly, 
There appeared the Son of God, whose birth laid 
the foundatian for our redemption. Thus, in 
places too sm&ll to be remarkable, men are some- 
times born who afterwards become the benefac- 
tors of mankind. A village often produces a 
man, whoj )}y his wisdom, oprightness, and he- 
roism, becomes a blessing to wliole kingdoms. It 
is certain, that true piety would make a rapid 
progress over the earth, if we every where en- 
deavoured to give proofs of innocent morals, and 
fervent faith. If our cities ftirnished wrace ex- 
amples of virtue, their iBflncoce woald extend 
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to the cvmntry ; mnA in the amaUest Tillage there 
would be Ibaod fiunilies, who, like thatof 9eee|ihc 
and Mary, woold distiognish themeplves by their 
vprigtaCMSs and piety, and woeld attract respect 
in the midst even of poverty and hemiliation. 
Then wovld Oed thed blessings over the country 
oi these good people; and after some genei> 
iraitions, a natfon woold be Imrmed who would 
all walk in his palhs. He who has travelled most 
throaghoet the world, who has visited great cities^ 
said been a witness to the numberless crimes com- 
mitted there, has he not reason to be thankful, if 
-he at last finds a village where, in a peaceable 
eottage, surrounded with quiet neighbours, he 
may devote himself to the service of Ckid and 
linmanity, and by these means enjoy the only 
true content, that which arises from tranquillity 
and peace of mindf He will not then regret 
places, xpom magniiloent indeed, but wherein 
luxury lai^s many snares; more extensive, btft 
where vice governs ; more rich, but where they 
live in a forgetfulaess of Ood and their duties. 
•He UrDl sorely prefer to them the obscure retreat* 
where, secure from bitter remorse, he mi^livt 
peaeeaMe and happy. 



DEC. :sxvii. 
Gartt of Praviitnte t<mard§ MamkinA from theif 

WHAT a mnltitttde of wants we have at otxt 
birth I We do not even come into the world wftb- 
out assistahce ; and we ahould soon lose the liftft 
we receive, had not many necessaries been prex 
)>ared beforehand for us, and were we not in thie 
helpless state to be under the protection of others^ 
or rather, were we not preserved by our heavenly 
^ther himself, who took oave of us even in eur 
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■wthei's «m»b» bot wiMite §nut mercln.ejiteiMl- 
•d aUll larOier ihaa the moment of o»r birth* At 
that period was laid the foondationof ell oar fntore 
JieppioeM* Weak» poor creetares, we neither did 
or could kooir what onr fate would be; bet all 
was perfeetl f known to God. He taw the whole of 
oar lives; all the cootingeneiesandfetoreevents^ 
with their eonteqaences and conneotioos. Ue kaew 
what would be best for us, and regulated our Mate 
.accordingly ; and, at tlie same time< determined on 
the means he would make use of to procore as 
Che blessings his goodness designed us. Fntu onr 
very birth, the causes existed which were to in- 
fluence our future hap]uneaB» and they already 
began to act conformably to his views. . How 
much does the happiness or misery of life depend 
on our parenU, their way of thinking, situation, 
itct How much the education we received in 
our youth, Hie examples we had, the -connections 
.we fonned, the opportunities which presented of 
exercising our powers and talents; bow much 
does all this influence the happiness of onr livesf 
Is it not God that prepares all these* ciiscum- 
atanoes for us! If he has watched over onr hap- 
piness, he has with equal goodness directed those 
events which may have appeared unfortunate to 
us. He has foreseen and ordained all of them; 
he has dispensed them with wisdom, and from 
motives of mercy. He knew that adversity was 
Cood for ui. He knew when, sorrows were to 
begin, and the sources from whence they would 
spring, as well as, the consequences of them. 
These causes for some time act in secret. By de- 
grees they unfold, and we may know, and ae« 
knowledge, that our distresses and sorrows were 
necessary to our rea,l happiness. But tliey would 
not have had such salutary effects, without the con- 
currence of many canses which afsted remotely a 
long time before, and were unknown to us. This 
rtllection ought naturally to fill onr miod».wiih 
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tranqoil hope. What can be more comfortable 
than to foe convinced that there is an invisible 
Being who protecu us) a Being infintteiy good, 
wise, and powerfaly.who watched over us even 
in. our mother's woMib; who, from that moment, 
settled every thing necessary for us during oar 
lives ; who has reclconed our days, and appointed 
a term for them that no liaman power can change ; 
who.has oi'dered all for our temporal and eternal 
happiness 1 How unshaken must be the peace and 
coi^dence which rest on sach a persuasion. 



IJEC. 2CXV11I. 

Term qf Human Lift. 

£V£RT mmi dies precisely at the time Ood 
has decreed he should.. As the time of our birth 
is fixed, so is that of onr death. But the teita 
of onr lives does not depend on inevitable fate. 
There is no such thing in the world. Every 
thing that happens might happen sooner or later, 
or even not happen at all. It might always be 
possible, that the man who dies to-day had died 
sooner, or lived longer. God reckons not any 
hody*«days by an absolute and arbitrary decree, 
or without respect to circumstances. He is an 
infinitely wise God, who does nothing' without 
motives -worthy of himself. He must therefore 
have had just reasons for decreeing that such a 
person should quit the world at one time rather 
than at another. : But though the term of life is 
neither from necessity or fatality, it is not the 
less certain, and is never in reality changed. 
When a man dies, there are always causes which 
infallibly biing on his death, unless prevented by 
a superior Power. One person dies of a mortal 
disease, anpther by a sudden and unforeseen ac* 
jsidcut. . Some perish by fire, and some by water. 
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God feretecs dl thcw cmms. Hei» aot an idle 
liidiffere&t iipeoutor of tbeau He ekamines «U 
Willi care ; he cooaparee them with his de8isBe» 
•ad leet whether he approTes them or not. If ka 
approves them he determines them aceordiogljr ; 
aad there exisU a divine decree, by Tirtae of 
which the man dies at saeh a tioM, or hy soah 
an accident. This dearta cannot be revoked or 
pnevanted, beeaose the same reason Ood haa at 
present for taking a man oat of the world was 
known to him from all eternity. He jadged of 
it then as he does now ; and, of coarse, nothing 
can indnce him to revoke his decree. But it is 
possible that God may not approve the causes of 
a man's death when he foresees them» In this 
, ease, he determines at least to permit them. Bat 
if Ood resolves to permit these caoses of death* 
it is his will Ihat we shoald die at the time in 
which the ceases existed. In reality, he was 
disposed to grant us longer lives, and does not 
approve theie ceases of oar death; bat it was 
■ot consistent with his wisdom lo oppose tliem. 
He sees the universe in the whole, and finds rea- 
sons which engage him to permit men to die in 
■nek a time, althoogh he neither approves the 
ceases, manner, or circumstances of their death* 
Bis wisdom iiads means to direct these deaths to 
nsefhlparpoees; or else he foresees, that longer 
lives, nnder their circomstanoes, conld neither be 
beneficial to tliemselves or to the world; or pos&i. 
bly ha finds, that, in order to prevent these deaths, 
it would require a new combination of tfamgs, 
such as woald not agree with the general plan 
of the univerie. In a word, though Ood some- 
times diiapproves the causes of a man's death, he 
has always just and wise reasons for pcrmitUiig 
it, and for decreeing, consequently, that the man 
should die at such a time, and in such a manner. 
Tiicse refiecttons are caioulated to make us meet 
death with Chnatian forUtode. What reodeta 
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d6«lh «li«artfol is ehieiy the mreertoility of the 
time add the manner of it. If we knew, before- 
handi when or hew we shesM die, we should eat- 
pect death perhaps with more limmess, and shooM 
fear it less. Now, nothing can more ciFeelnalty^ 
eneonn^eand calm oar mtndsin this respect, than 
the pevsaasion that a Proridence watehes over as» 
who from thefoondation of the world, decreed, 
with infinite wisdom and goodness, the time, man* 
neti and every ciretimstance of our deaths. The 
term of our lives is appointed, and nobody can die 
sooner or later than Ood has decreed, for the good 
even of the person himself. An Almighty Pro- 
vidence watches over onr days, and prolongs or 
afaorteas them as he thinks best for ns, as well in 
respect to this world as the next. Persuaded of 
this comfortable truth, we may quietly expect 
death; and since the hour of it is uncertain, let 
ns be prudently prepared to meet it at any time. 
Most certainly it will not come till God thinks 
proper. We are ignorant, it is true, of what kind 
of death it may be ; but it is enough to know 
that wecan only die in the way that the mcr« 
eifttl Ruler of the world judges best for ns, and 
for 'those belonging to us. Supported by this 
thought, let us continue our earthly pilgrimage 
without cares or anxiety ; let us submit to the 
dispensations of Providence, and not fear any 
dangers to which our duty calls as* 

DEC. XXIX. 

ItutabilUy qf Earthly Thingt, 

' THERE is nothing in nature that is not liable t» 
change. Every thing is uncertain and frail. Ko* 
thing is durable enough to remain always like it- 
self. The most solid bodies are not so impenetra* 
l»ie> nor their part»-to elosely united, as to preserve 
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them from dutolotion. £«ch particle of amtler 
inseoaibly changes its form. .How many changes 
haa each of o«r bodies undergone since iis forma* 
tion in our mother's wombt Every year it has 
lost something of what made a part of itself,, and 
has acquired new parts drawn from the. mineral, 
vegetable, and animal substances. £very tiling on 
earth increases aud decreases by turns; bat with 
this difference, that the changes do hot operate as 
quickly in soine bodies as in others. The celestial 
globes appear to be sliil the same as at the moment 
of their creaiion ; and they are perhaps the most 
invariable of all bodies. Tbose, however, who 
have observed them with attention, perceive that 
some stars have disappeared^ aud that the son has 
spots which change, and ^hus they prove that it is 
not constanUy the same. I is motion al&o makes it 
liable to variation ; and though it is never extin- 
guished, it has been obscured by fogs, cloudii, and 
even by internal revolutions. This is all we can 
know of it at ihe immeasurable distance there is 
between us. tlow many other external as well 
as internal changes we should discover, were we 
nearer I If we are still more struck with the in- 
stability of earthly things, it is because they, are 
within our view. Aud how frail are these! 
how liable to change I £ach object continues to 
look like itself, and yet how different, in reality* 
is it from what it was! We daily behold things 
taking new forms; some growing, others dimi- 
nishlog and perishing. This year, which in two 
days will be at an end, affords undeniable proofs 
of it. In each person's own little circle, they 
must have experienced many revolutions. Se- 
veral of those we had known for many years 
are no more. Many whom we Jliave seen rich . 
aj-e become poor, or at least are bat in aa iudif. 
ferent situation. If we examine ourselves also, 
we shall liud a difference in many respects. Has , 
not our health and activity diminished \ And are 
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not ail these, tbiogs warnings of approaching to? 
wards that great and. final revolution which 
death will operate upon ns ( Besides, there are 
many changes may still happen in the two r»< 
maiuing days of > this year. > We may become 
poor or sick; we may experience the infidelity 
of friends, or even die in that space of time. 
Such reflections may inevitably oppress and sink 
as in despair, if religion was not our support and 
consolation* But this le^ds as on to the only in- 
variable, everlasting Being, whose very nature is 
immutability, and whose mercy has no end. Full 
of cbnfidenee, therefore, in his unchangeable 
goodness, let us submit with resignation to all 
Uie changes in this transitory world. 



DEC. XXX. 

Calculation of Human Life. 

. THE approaching close of the year leads me 
U> reflections, which, however important Uiey 
may be, do not always occupy me as they ought. 
In order to feel more sensibly how short the 
date of life is, 1 will examine now the use I have 
made of the past days ; though I have reason to 
believe it will prove a subject of humiliation to 
me.— -1 first recal to myself those days it was not 
in my power to command. How many hours 
have been employed in mere bodily wants? How 
many more have passed in trifling occupations, of 
no service to the mind? Thus, in slightly look- 
ing over the use made of these years, I discover 
a nmltitnde of days lost to the immortal soul 
which inhabiu this body of clay ; and, after these 
deductions, what will remain which 1 may justly 
say have, been employed for real life? Out of 
365 days, it is plain that I can scarce reckon 
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fifty whieh T c*ii call my own, a* Staving pn»inot> 
ed my eternal happfness. And the little tliat 
remains of time, how much do I lose of -it by my 
own faalt and 'weakness ! How ma»y dfty s u^ 
erlficed to vice and folly I Perhaps many of those 
days granted me for reflection* ha^e been devoted 
to the world, to vanity, to idleness, and false 
pleasures. Verhaps^ they may have been profaned 
by imparity, envy, jealoasy, Slander, and other 
▼lees, which betray a heart void of respect for 
God, and charity to onr neighbour. Etren 
since Ood has made me better, and inspired me 
with a desire to walk In his paths, bow much time 
has been irrecoverably lost in thoaghtlessness, 
indifference, donbts, anxiety, want of temper, and' 
ail those infirmttie<i which are the effects of onr 
frailty and weakness of reason* Lastly, How 
swiftly does the little space of time we can din. 
pose of fly away ! A year passes almost insen- 
sibiy , and yet a year is of great consettoence to « 
being whose life is reckoned by hoars. "When we 
yetiollect how little of it we may have spent snit- 
abl)' to the purposes of our creation, we might 
well wish to recal those hours which were ill- 
employed. Bat it would be vain. The year, with 
the good and bad actions which have marked it, 
are swallowed np for ever in eternity. 

Forgive us, then, O merciful Father! the faults 
we httvc had the misfortune to commit ; and grant 
us thy grace in the hour of death, in the day of 
judgment, and to all eternity. 



DEC. XXXI. 

Close of the Tear, 

HAVING given some liours every day in the 
year to the study of nature, it will not perhaps be 
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displeasing to tlie reader to recapitaiate tlie twelve 
«ioiithtf» in am allegory pointed oat by Hoas. de 
la Court de OII>elin, in his <* Monde Pnmttif." 
He considers symbols and allegories» such as the 
acriptnres are full of, as a key to all the know, 
ledge of ancient times ; in which notion he is not 
singular. I can here only give his account of 
Hercules, whom he considers as the emblem of 
agricoltore, or man so employed ; and his twelve 
labenrs, as the employment of the twelve months. 
X shall begin the year at the autumnal equijiox. 

1st Labour. — The Nemean Idon, Stptemher and 
October, 
The heat and toil of harvest being ended, man 
rests for a short time; "and the lion, a known 
emblem of heat, is said to be conquered by Her- 
cules. 

S<f Labour— l^dra of Lema, October and No- 
vember, 

Moisture and heat produce vermin and insects. 
The riches of the field and garden are tlireatened 
witlt destruction. Hercules must defend them 
from these enemies, which, like the hydra's heads, 
increase as fast as they are destroyed. 

$d Lahour— Battle qf the Lapitha and Centaurt, 
By this symbolical creature is represented man, 
whose sensual part curries away the rational, espe- 
cially when wine, and the indulgences allowed at 
the time of vintage, invite him to excess. This 
HereoKM mu&t' conquer or die. 

4th Labour^Silver-footed Doc, December, 
Hanting» now considered only as a pleasure, was 
at first a business of consequence, and this the llt- 
.test month fQr Hercules to conquer his ferocious 
t0» and provide food and clothing. > . 
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Uh Lah^ur'-^Tke Birds <^ the Lake, January 
and JMrruary. • < 

The birds begin now to maltipl)', and though 
friends to Hercules in some respects, are in others 
very dan<;erous foes. Timely foresight mast con- 
quer this enemy. 

eth Lahawr-^Tht Augean SeabU. • 
• It i« strange that this story shoal d not at least 
pofnt ont the whole to be an allegory. What can 
be more ingenions than the contrivance of rafts, 
to convey by water the necessary but offensive 
manure! The cleansing a stable, by passing a river 
through it, M'hen taken in this light, is a labour 
worthy of Hercules. ■ ' 

7^^ Labour— T}te Cretan Bull, March anei - 
Aprils, 

The humble ox, submitting to the yoke, is the 
furious bull tamed, and made useful to man. 
Hercules can now plough and sow, and with plea- 
sure pursiie the necessary* toil of this' season. 

8th Labom^s-Diomedt^s Mara* 
To tame the horse, the dam must be laid hold at 
when wi(h colt, that the young, one- m.ay be €da> 
cated by man, and not left wild in the forests. 
The pleasure this creaiurfc bestows, and its use in 
country affairs, must deservedly place the'conquest 
of it« species among the vicloriei of Hercules. * 

9lh Labour— War with twelpfi. Am<VUlW» . 
May and June. 
The sun (the soul of agriculture), now at the 
solstice, may be said to be the conqueror o^ the 
twelve months, and of their attendant labours'; 
though the beginning of the ><eari8->«ot here 
placed At this season, nor i>erh&ps£Vef<wA><4 J 
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lOtk Labown—Gery&n^f Cam, 
This name srguifies abundance, a heap; and 
Isis, the cow,- the emblem- of fecnndity. The 
time of planting is also the time of foresight. The 
dairy mast be attended to. The art of preserva- 
tion is no small part of the husbandman's care. 

11th LcUfOUT'—CerberuM brought up from Htil or 
Hades, July and August. 
Hades means a bidden place, the lower hemi- 
sphere, and the place of departed spirits. Cerbe- 
rus is the dog-star raging at this time. 

IfUh Labour^Besperian Gardens guarded by 
Dragons, August and September. 

The greatest abundance of fruits, &c. are well 
expressed by the rich garden; the necessity of de- 
fending them from theft, or imprudent waste, is 
the dragon. The piHars express the pious con- 
fidence of the cultivator (t^ercules), trusting to 
Divine Providence for the same return of yearly 
blessings, if not wanting in his own endeavours. 

Besides the labours of agriculture (or Hercu- 
les), we are to consider his birth and latter end, 
followed by his apotheosis. Two serpents, the 
emblems of the two luminaries which direct the 
3*ear, are placed in the hands of a child, to point 
out the origin of time. Hercules, on the funeral 
pile, weary of lifc,\xpresse8 to the eye the end 
of all things by tire, and these words of the pa- 
triarch, " I am but dust and ashes," dust in the 
beginning, ashes in the conclusion. 

If we are, with Mons. Oibelin, to take the hea- 
then mythology as a lesson of virtue and indus- 
try ; or, a-s the wisdom as well a» the folly of the 
ancients, according to Lord Bacon, we may learn 
to consider our great Creator, not as a careless 
Jupiter, indulging soiuetimes sleep; but as a 
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tender parent gniding and snpporiing helpless 
CKatttres ; providing pleasure and instnictioD ia 
every object; allowing long life, even after the 
fallf for the perfecting of every art and science i 
and withdrawing no means of happiness, till an. 
gratefully abased ; and still preserving to us tlie 
glorious hope of happiness after death, pointed 
oat by the reception of Hercules into heaven, of 
patleat toil and industry rewarded by glory. 



THE END. 



W. Wilis*, Fiinter, St. J«fto'»Squ«rt. 
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